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. REGULATION OF LODGING-HOUSES AT POOREE. 

The Hon’ble Ashley Eden moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the better regub 
of lodging-houses at Pooree, He said that it would be in the recollection of some 
members of the Council that a somewhat similar measure was introduced in 1867 an» 
subsequently withdrawn. He was not in the Council at the time the Bill was withdraw! 
he had no di^inct knowledge ot‘ the causes which led to the abandonment of the Bill. 
as he could gather from the proceedings of the Council, there were two grounds for then. 
adopted : one was iff consequence of its having been stated by the hon'blc member 
left (Mr. Schaleh), as the result of his experience, that the lodging-houses at Pooree 
in such a state as to require a 8])ecial law lor their regulation. The hon^ble memf,,„,^^^ ^ 
observed, had said- 

“ He found that pilgrims were in the habit of putting up in well-known niaces, which 
very fair condition, and were not under erdiaary cin-umstanccs overcrowd^; but when H 

only those lodging-houses, but every house in the town, atlbrded accommodation or v 

ing to their means, and the gre^ nioss that flocked in ; and tho temples ond^ H ^Con / ** 

The general opinion at Pooree seemed to be tha^there was no .necessity for ^ ^ Gid 

detaUs of the management of a lodging-house, tut ail that was uCCCi'fL 

h nvflri’TowdiTicr. and the Tiowers now nOHSflSftfld hv fHa Hill nrn« ^ ‘^^GU 


to prevent overcrowding, and the powers now possessed by the magistraf./ 
measures necessary for purposes ol conservaiTcy/' 




The second reason was that urged by thftV'f, re/’errp^ . e; To"fZ 

*k.. TjHi Bill to bifj, 


t.bat the Bill, ad originally wag under as tu .^cethat 

MMideted also be 

at A 8. 1 * for the 



Regulation of Lodging-Houses at Pooree. 


withdrawn on the ground that it was just as easy to extend the provisions of that\ 
i town of Pooree. Both of those grounds were, however, found to be untenable, for 
. und not possible to extend the provisions of the Municipal Act to Pooree; and even if 
jdedj it would not have the effect that was desired. Moreover, the description of the state 
. . the lodging-houses at Pooree given by the hon^ble member was fcnind not to be perfectly 
correct, as was clearly shewn by the descriptions given in the special reports made by Drs. Mouat, 
Smith, and Stewart. The reports were not very pleasant reading ; but for the information of 
the Council, and as there clearly was some misapjirehension on the subject, he would rea d/ 
few extracts. Dr. Smith had spoken in his diary of Bullia Gooroo s house being the best lodging- 
house in Pooree. He would now read what Dr. Stewart noticed in his description of the same 
house in his diary kept during the late cholera visitation at Pooree : — 

“ On the 16fch inspected Bullia Gooroo’s lodging-house (which was spoken of by Dr. Smith as the model 
lodging-houHe), as also an .'idjacent one kept by a female named Phulzeree. One death from cholera occurred 
there to-day, in a pilgrim who was liere three days. 1 measured tlie room, it w'as ]5 feet by 12. had only one 
door; there were 11 liods in it; other rooms were quite full, and the people very much crowded. A strong 
urinous and fiucal odour prevailed throughout, ; tlu' atmosphere was opijressive and stilling.” 

#*#*«#* 

“In the evening I went with the constahlo Muddoo Ring to inspect the place where another case of cholera 
w«i reported. It was in Iliillia Gooroo’s lodging-house ; the entrance hall was thronged with pcojile. 1 was told 
that pilgrims occupy every square incli of the ground, and at night there is no moving room. A strong urinous 
odour prevailed in the oentri' enclosure. In the back ground people defecated freely, and all the rubbish of tlie 
house lay heaped in corners unremoved.” 

# # « # » # # 

“There was one room in this lodging-house (Pliulzorce’s) which i.s deserving of mention. Inside a person 
could hardly stand erect; the breadth was not over 0 feet, tlie length was filled up by a line of beds , the door 
,s equal in size to the panel of an ordinary door ; one could only creep in ; it was U by 1-^ feet.” 

# # # # # 

“Found tliat the backyard of this and other bouses, lodging-hou.ses (wbioh I inspected), were freely used, 
privies, and that no attempt was made to remove the soil. Kubbish of all kinds filled the courtyards, 
■rooms were unswept, and a sickening odour prevailed in all.” 

'• Visited several muts; found thorn, as usual, very filthy; the backyards of all were 'covered with filth, 
of the privies were the greatest abomination I ever saw ; both urine and excreta were in every stage of 
position.” 

* # * * * * # 

There were two wells in the house from which water is drawn for dome.stlc use. There is also a very 
stank close by, close to the well that 1 saw, about Iwtdve feet from it, and on a lower level than the grounds 
ided. The well was a bole containing w%Htcr. wa'^lnngs of a (akoor ; this hole was never cleaned ; water 
eadily in the soil; the little stagniiut water in it was loaded with rubbish, and swarmisg with worms. 
«r of the well was drunk- by Khotter Mobnn and others Native doctor Fuckeera Sing saw this well 

•om this place I went to flio police sfation, and ilien to Bullia Gooroo’s lodging-house. Seen a woman 
th cholera (a Bengalee pilgrim), attacked tins day, 22nd .June. Pilgrims were pretty full in the place, 
the backyard ; Been as follows : — a well w itli privy enclosure 12 feet from it ; tin' privy is on higher 
ban the platform of the well , round about this ydatforra of stone were excavations in the earth; w^hich 
p urinals j tlie urine was unmistakeahle both in appcaranec' and odour, and no one could gainsay that 
of'^ffairs was as bad as could possibly be. Filth and feculence were abundant all about, for tho backyard 
igcuous privy. The soil, if removed at all. was gatliered only to be buried in the place. It was 
f this vi 'll were not drunk ; this, however. I doubt very much. I wa.s shown a well in an 
“uclosure was surrounded by rooms for pilg|jinis. and it seemed as if this Well 
, above alluded to for the pil^^rips of that side of the house. However, this 

f’ ' 'vd, aiilMkereis a drain leading from it, which gave 

' • # * # 

found the usmrl overcrowding ; the privy was , 
of the above patients were m the hou,'*'- 
'■» the one the pilpims said they 
'->v said, wagi 



but slightly raised from the street ; dust can freely blow into it. The streets are very narrow, scarcely four feet 
^wid’e iji some pla,cpH ; the houses on eacli side are raised on high plinths ; the backyards and privies are on the 
same high level ; the soil is loose black, permitting free soakage.’' 

Dr. Smith describes the houses at Pooree as follows 


“ The houses are very faulty in a sanitary point of view. Asa rule, each house is considerably raised on a 
masonry plinth from three to six or eight feet in height. Through this plinth runs a small circular masonry 
gutter, which communicates with the rooms in the interior of the house, and through the gutter passes fluid 
refuse and urine from the interior. Nothing can be more objeelionahlo than tliis, and yet this system obtains in 
the case of every hou.se in Pooree. 

" Noxious oo/e is continually triidcling from the opening in every plinth, down its front, to a sink or cesspit 
below. A more dirty or inefficient plan of sewerage or drainage, or whatever it he called, could not be imagined 
Sometimes even within the jilinth itself a dark, deep, ojien cesspool exists, a receptiicle of indescribabU 
abominations, and y<“t there are thonsanils of tlu'se in Pooree for ever evolving deleterious gases. In the front 
of each house is a small venuulah, immediatclv below the floor of which is the guttei already described, the 
effluvia from wlueli coiisi'quenily emiinute within two or three feet of those who sit in the verandah — an over 

f ireSent source ol‘ danger to health The interior of each house consists, as a rule, of two or three small rooms 
catling One from the other, leeped with mud, and wnthout aii}’^ wukIowh or roof ventilation. In these roon 

{ lilgrims are erovdt'd, until not an inch of spa.(*<‘ is left uncovered. The inassing of human beings is somethir. 
lorriblc . it exactly rtuninds one of shet'p in a ])pn. Jt a]>pt‘ared to mt* almost w'onderfiil that human beings ooul 
exist under such circumstances, the conditions being tiuly poisonous in ebaraeter. Each room so-oalled may I 
dt'seribed as a badly lightt'd den, in ivliicb vtmtilation is not, only dtdicient. but altogether wanting; where t' 
atmosplicre is warm, close, stilling, and slekening, and wbeic human beings are croMuled together in exce 
bi'ing in direct, nontiavention of e-very known law of bealtli What organic ])oisons may not be lurking 
Ibuse loatlisoruG jilaces ! What more favorable seed-plot could be dovaseJ for tlio generation of spei 
disease 


Dr. Mount’s (le.scrijition was in similar terms : — 


“In the lodging-bonses tlu'V art' crowded to siicli an extent, that I was shown one apartment, in the 
pilgrim hotel of the jilaee. fn which luglity ]ieisons wiu'i* said to have passed the night. It was Ifl feet h 
1(1 icet T) inches liroad, with side walls six feel and a half in lieight, and a low pent roof over it. It 
but one entrance, ami no escape foi the idb'tc ,air. It was dark, dirty, and dismal when quite empty, 
must, b.ive boon a post-house during the li'stival. In tlii'' bouso. m a similar room, oceurrod ilio first » 
ol cholera ol the last oiitlnvak. If this be the normal state of the best lodging-house in tlu> broad main sti 
of Pooree, it is t.ot dillicult to imagine tin* condition of the wi^rst, in the nairow', contined, undraiiicd, ba> 
slums ol the towm, tor theio are lowin' dcjitlis even in tins abode of filth and corrufition.” 

[To i.liis passage the following foot-nol(> is s\tt, ached ‘‘ 'Pins st.atinnont seemed tube so incredible, th 

the matb'r was snlqectcd to direct. cxpiTinicnts in the Alipore .Jail, where it was founed that 90 natives 
average size could sijuat in a cell 10 feet square, and lliO could stand, in the same space ”J 


The district Buperintendent of police also statc.s : — 

“ I went, into a bouse in the town this afternoon , about 4.'> jiilgrims were putting up, men and women. T1 
place had only two doors, no window's (one of the doors wais hieked). This place measured 12 by 20 foot, certain 
not mote ; and in this jjace nolessllian 45 persons were eiainmed. n’ho stench was overpowering, and tl 
heat like an oven; no wmnder the ]) 00 ]ile were attacked wnth cholera; and unless some law is passed 1 
jirevenf these pundahs oveicrow'ding their houses with jiilgrims, not only cholera, but other diseases, are sure t 
be genenited,” 

Tiiose were the opinions of throe medical men describings the state of things since the former 
Kill was withdrawn. The subject was very carefully considered by Mr. llavenshaw, the 
Commissioner of the Orissa d’iv'lnioii* and he very strongly insisted on some measure 'hein^ passed.c 
The Bill before the Council had been prepared liy Dr. Smith and Mr. Ravenshawyn consult- i 
ation, and he thought thj^.the object in view would be attained by it. He did noi^now thff " 
there was any necessity to go int<^ the details of tlie Bill, which would be pMted ar f 
circulated. He thought that the extracts quoted showed that the Bill was prlmafcure 

withdrawn on the previous occasion on the mistaken supjjosition that there was no Jbat 

^to be dealt with in regard^to these lodging-houses. ^ 

• Mr. Schalch said the hon^ble mover pf the Bill had referred to him as tp the 
mdde by lufh on a previous occasion when tlVe former Bill was under consideration, the 

vei^' iJlear recollection of the state of things |n the lodging-houses of Pooree. H/ extra 

i- £ 



EmhanlmunU and Drainage, 


ittlftt he went over a great portion of the town with the magistrate of Poorea. It was in the 
year of the famine, and very probal)ly at that season of the year the number of pilgrims was^ 
very much less than ordinarily. His impression was that, after consultation with thjB 
magistrate, he considered that althougli tlie houses might not approach that state of 
aanitation which a sanitary officer miglit deem necessary, yet, taking them in connection and 
'comparison with the general mode of life of the natives, there was no reason to seek for greater 
powers of interference than the magistrate could himself exercise for carrying out all necessary 
precautions, Certainly the extracts whicli had been read did show a state ol things which 
required correction; and very possibly, since the time to which he had referred, it might be 
that the number of pilgrims had increased, and better accommodation was now required for- 
them. Under these circumstances he had no wish to object to the inirodiictii)U of the Bill; 
bethought, however, that the committee should carefully sea that interference was not exercised 
to a greater extent than was actually required. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

EMBANKMENTS AND DIUINAGE. 

Ma. SoHALCH moved ibnt the [Bill to provide for embankments and drainage be read in 
'ouncil. In doing so he said that on a former occasion — in iaid at the last meeting of the 
Duncil — when he moved for leave to introduce this Bill, lieexjiluined the cireumbiances which 
ve rise to its introduction, and the objects sought to be attained by the measure. He would 
Jw, with the permission of the Couned, lirielly refer to the details of ilio Hill ; and in doing so 
proposed not to take up the time of the Council liy referring to those iiortions of the Bill which 
rely re-enacted the existing law, but would draw attention to those parts of the measure winch 
entirely nowin principle, or which contained ulteiations nr modifications to a considerable 
;roe ; and it would be the easier lor hon’l)le merabi'rs to follow him, because such portions 
y had been printed in itahesy while the rest of the Bill, which merely re-enacted the existing 
If was printed in the ordinary character. 

The first point to which he would draw the attention of the Council, was the definition 
'“'the word ^‘embankment” as given in the 2ud section. It now included not only those 
orks which naturally fell under the definition of an embankment, but also other works, such 
1 dams, dykes, walls, groynes, and spurs, which were required or made fur the protection of 
Tibankments, or of any land from erosion oi overilow of rivers, tides, or waters. It had been 
^ tund that these subsidiary works were so inlierent a part of embankments tberhgelvcs that it 
as necessary that the embankment officer should have the same control over them that he hud 
'er the embankments themselves. 

The next section to which he would allude was the 7th, which would enable the engineer 
j construct new embankments where tliey were necessary for the protee.tion of the country, 
,nd to dig out new channels for drainage. Hitherto the engineer had only power over 
existing embankments, but it bad been thought advisable to give him similar powers over the 
drainage of the country. It had been louud absululely necessary that the powers now given 
should be exercised, though it would be under the same safeguards and alter the same inquiries^ 
which applied to the powers exercised by embankment officers under the existing law. 

In the 13th section there was a very important alteration. He mentioned on the (ormei 
ccasion bow, under certain circumstances, it was louud that very great loss and danger were 
-burred by having to follow the forms of procedure laid^down by tne present Act before the 
nbankment officer could take action in certain cases when immediate loss to life or property 
imminent. It was now proposed to grant him power to take immediate action in such 
^ subject to certain restrictions. If it be found afterwards, on^inquiry being made, tliat^ 
uses which led to such action being taken were not sufficient, or rather that the works * 
"'^ere not required, provision was made whereby the former state of tMugs should 
the expeuse of Government. Tliis^ provision would compel embankment c^iJers 



[f the Bill, commencing with section 42, made provision for compensation for losses 
_ ihe exercise of the powers conferred by this Act, and a subsequent portion uf the 
jto the procedure under which land was to be taken for the purpose of making 
averag. A great portion of these provi.'^ions was based upon the existing law for the 
Upland for public purposes contained m Act X. of 1870 of«the supreme legislature, 
tojgethelte understand, when the Bill was first placed in his hands, why tliese provisions 
a fund id ; and here he might observe that when the Bill was entrusted to him, the 
well as ‘sent form was placed in his hands, and although he accepted cordially the 
Iiceufciples of the Bill, he could not hold himself responsible for all its details; and in this 
^•Vas not quite sure whether the provisions of that Act could properly be incorporated in it; 
j how far the Council could modify existing Acts of the imperial legislature. But he believed 
f/ tbe reason for introducing those provisions was that that Act made no provision lor the 
jiisition of land on emergencies unless the forms of the Act had been previously -gone 
(lugh. He believed it was intended to provide a mode by which, in cases of emergencies, 

, could at once be taken up and the question of compensation subsequently determined. 
^ provisions of the existing Act, it was believed, would not apply in all its entirety to the 
isition of land for the purposes of this Bill ; and therefore it was thought expedient to 
\fy them so as to meet the peculiar circumstances of the Bill. 

Another section to which he would refer was section 84, which was of rather a sweeping 
•e, and conferred power to levy a fine on a village lor injury to works constructed under the 
•vhcre the offender could not be discovered. This section had been introduced at the instance 
j'the Department of Public Works, who, notwithstanding their utm^ost endeavours, have been 
-^nently unable to discover the offender in cases where severe *injury had been dune ;o 
'bankments i'or the benefit of a village, regardless of the loss or damage which might occur to 
i^s. These offences had been committed with impunity, since the whole village combined 
jereen the offender. He thought it would require rather strong grounds to warrant the 
Jtment of such a provision, and that the section would fairly call* for the most careliil 
I'ideration of the select eommitiec ; and even if such a provision were found necessary, 
^bought it should be confined within the smallest limits necessary to meet the emergency 
H case. 

^IVith these remarks he begged to move that the Bill be read in Council. , 

Degdmber Muter said that tliis was unquestionably a well-considered and a very 
“P \ measure, and he subscribed to every word that had fallen from the horPble mover 
lag for leave to bring in the Bill ; and he readily bore testimony to the fact of many 
nnels having been closed by zemindars, either wantonly or for their own selfish 
'he Bill, as far as he had been able to judge, had scrnpulously respected private 
e at the same time it had taken every precaution to protect public interests from 
irdized by the acts of individuals pursuing their own selfish aims. And he enter- 
,t hopes that with certain modifications, which no doubt the Bill would undergo in 
the present measure, if carried out properly, besides furthering its immediate ohjecis, 
[i much greater degree contribute to check the ravages of epidemics, than the one 
avowedly intended for the purpose — he meant tlTe drainage Bill, 
otion was then agreed to and the Bill referred to a st^lect committee, consisting of 
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s it went, egumbrr Mitter moved the introduction of the following section after section ^ 
nother mi , 21 of the said Act VI. of 1870, the word “quarterly” shall be substituted for the woyd 
irried out i in sections 21 and 26, the word “quarter” shall be substituted for the word “month,” 
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to exercise "rcat care in putting these powers into force, for Government woj 
respdiisible if those powers were exercised without sunicient cause. At the same ' 
provision was introduced whereby, in consequence of these works, which were exT . 
benefit of the general conimunify, causing loss or injury to private individuals.B 
would be made for suelMiidividual loss. yas*'"' 

Sections 1(1 to 22 were of a totally new character. They referred to the jlhfi 
country, and empowered engineers to call upon the proprietors of lands to of 
drainage of their lands. It had been found that the absence of such a provision^nd 
law had led to great dilhculties, and it was to he hoped that by some provision' . 
means would be taken at a comparatively small cost to remove obstruction to the drai® 
the country, which, in the opinion of many persons well aide to form an opinion on the subj 
had been held to he one ol' the causes cf the severe illness of an epidemic nature 
prevailed in the districts bordering Calcutta. No doubt there would be cases in whicj||f 
measures which could be taken under the provisions of these sections for carrying 
improvements would not .sulUee to ellect a thorough systi m of drainage, and in such casj 
might bcoome necessary to have recourse to the provisions of the other Bill which was ii 
duced by the hon'lde member on his right (VIr. Eden). At the same time it was thought! 
in a very large number ol eases the action taken under these sections would suffice for secy 
at a trilling cost the thorough drainage of the country in the greater number of instances } 
obstructions hiul been created. j 

In section 27 there was a very important modification of the existing law. By thal 
the whole cost of tin; maintenance and repair of an embankment is thrown on the zemindar 
the estate on whose lands the embankment lay, utterly regardless of the benefit it mig 
confer on other estates. It frequently Imjipened that an emhankmeiit protected not only t 
estate of the proprietor in whose land it lay, but also largely benefited other estates. But u 
the existing law the proprietors of these particular estates would escape all payment tow 
the cost of the maintenanee and re]»air of those works. It was therefore proposed to intro 
in this Bill the principle which had boon acce])ted in the Act passed by this Counci 
]S6f). That Act (VIT. of ISCCI) provided for the payment of the cost ot land required 
emhankrnonts, and declared thal such costs should lie borne by all the proprietors who ben' 
from tliG construction of the omhankmeiii, in exact proportion to the benefit they c* 
from its acquisition. It was proposed now to introduce the same prineijile here, and ' 
of declaring that the actual owner of tlie estate on which the embankment sfany 
bear tlie whole cost of its maintenance and repair, all estates deriving benefits! 
embankment should pay towards such cost in the exact proportion in which thpi * 
from tlie embankment. He (Mr. Schaleb) thought he need say but little in 
principle; and in these days, when the local Governments were required to defray by 
from the general community of their jirovinces the cost of works of a local natiiry 
fro him that tlie eos-t of emhankrncuts and all such cognate works should be defrayCPi^ 
who alone benefited from their construction, and not by the general public. 

Sections 28 to 3d meorfioratcil in this Act the provisions ot‘ Act VII. of 
tioning the cost of land required foV the construction of embankments. This had b^e 
view to bringing the whole siilject in one cnaedinent, so that the law might be seen atm 
Section 30 authorized the inHictioii’^of penalties in eases of the unauthorized ii#s^ 
with embankment^s or drainage works. It had been found that great injury had 1 " 
persons who lor their own advantage had injured such works. Thus it often Ifrmei 
proprietors of estates, rather than incur the expense of making sluices for properly (j vvere 
^states, caused breaches to he made, whieii caused serious injury to the lands of thele the 
proprietors. But while more stringent punishment was proposed to be enforced for iperty 
provision was made for affording greater facilities to proprietors for obtaining tha s*^ch 
of any new embankments or drainage channels. 
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yrtiSli word occurg in the said sections ; and in section 26 the word “ thirty ” shall be substituted fo 
^ .''seven and in Section 26 the word “fortieth " shall l>o substituted for tho word “tenth;” and thi 
^ra^e/everal sections shall be read and construed as if the woids hereby directed to be substituted had beer 
^Wially insMod in the room or the place of the words for which they are hereby respectively direotef 
substituted.” 

He said his object fn moving^ this amendment was simply to afford relief to the tax-payers 
I well as to the tax-g.'itherer. Instead of subjecting tax-payers to the annoyance of constant 
^^psits from the tax-gatherer, he would provide for quarterly payments, which would not onh 
j^jplieve the villagers, but would very much lighten the work of the tax-gatherer, as well w 
facilitate the keeping of accounts by the punchayets ; and he did not see that it would in an' 
“^ay interfere with the proper working of the law. 

I The Advocate-General said that from such information as he possessed (independently 

I the ]wacUcul iuconvenipnee of considering at the last moment important amendments in a Bn. 
which itself hnd for its object the amendment of a law already passed), he did not know that there 
was any objection to tho alteration proposed, in favor of convenience to the tax-payers anc 
convenience to the collector, o( substituting quarterly payments for monthly. But as the who’ 
of the amendments proposed were before the Council in one notice paper, he thought it would f 

i most convenient now tliat he should point out what appeared to him the practical objection 
t those portions of the amendments proposed that did not apply specifically to the Slst sec 
)* of the Village Chowkeedaree Act. As he understood the whole of fihe proposed amendm 
>il of thehon’ble member, he desired that while the instalments of the tax should be paid quar 
vf in advance, instead of monthly in advance, the period of delay, or days of grace, given 
f the 25th section of the Act, should be extended from seven to thirty, and that the ) 

II iJifer which action might be taken on the part of the punehayet under section 26 sho 
ect](^ended from the tenth to the fortieth day of the quarter. Now he (the Advocate-Gi 
gi'IDuld not see any reason or principle why, if this alteration from monthly to qut 
fippayments was to be made, any inconvenience would be caused by taking steps for the col’ 

of the tax within the period now prescribed by tho Act; that was to say, 
seven days after the instalment became payable; and why, under the 26th sectic 
piinchayot, in tlie event of non-payment, should not be able to commence action t 
enforcement of payment after the tenth day. Irrespective of that, he did not see that the 
any material diffi'reiice between the collection of the tax by monthly and by quarterly payn 
Indeed, as repjirds the number of days of grace given to those amenable to the tax, he 1 
j(j point out that if the alterations in sections 25 and 26, from seven to ten and from ten to 
^ were introduced, the punehayet might be placed in a position of great inconvenience 
difficulty. This was •one of the instances of the extreme inconvenience to which the C 
were put bv the practice of introducing important amendments at the last moment. 1 
not possible to introduce amendments of this kind without very carefully considering he 
tiiey aftected other yirovisions of the Bill, Let us compare the 25th and 26th sections, t 
the alterations proposed to be made 'u those sections of substituting thirty for seven and 
for ten, with the 46rd 44th, and 45tb sections of tiie Act. Under sections 25 and 26, as pro 
to be altered, the payers of the t*x would have until the thirtieth day of the quarter tc 
and the punehayet cuulti not take any steps whatever to enforce payment till after the fortietl 
and what thev could do after the fortieth day would be to publish a list of defaultora, which 
necessarily take up some time. If there was any meaning in the publication of this list,’ 
intended that it should be published for a certain number of days, greater or smaller, 
under section 27, the collecting member of the punehayet was to issue his warrant 
^enforcement of payment to the chowkoedar, and tlie chowkeedar was to proceed to put 
* execution. Under the 44th section the chowkeedar might go before the magistrate on 
day of the month following the month for which his salary was due, which 
connection with the period of forty days, until the expiration of which the pur 
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proceed to enforce payment of the tax, would ^ive the punchayet only fiv\ 
sometimes only four, to obtain the necessary funds for the payment of the chowkeei ^ 
ftpd eoine time should be g’iven between the time when they were authorizeJ\ 

Mymcnt of the tax and the day on which the chowkeedar^s salary was due, to V 
junoh^et to issue a list of defaulters and warrants to the chowkeedar for the iV 
Mx. Practically, it would be quite impossible, for all that to be carried out within \ 
days ; therefore the punchayet would have no answer to make why they had not iakenX 
mforee payment; and, in fact, the only answer they could make was that it was iraj 
or them to have taken such Bte})B within tlie time allowed. Therefore, when the Lty 
ame to the consideration of the amendments proposed m sections 25 and 26, he V\ih 
iropose that those sections should remain unaltered. In other words, that any person liall 
'Y should only have seven days within which payment should he made, and that the puncli^ 
.iiould take action immediately after the tenth day; that would ample time to puti)? 
in a position to pay the ehowkeedar and protect themselves from the unlortunate position'^ 
vhich they would be put from not bein^^ able to collect the tax within sullicient time to rcalbV 
he amount required \ 

Baboo Dkgumber Mitter said that be was quite willinq; to withdraw such portions of\ 
amendment as mi^dii be found to clash with any portion of the Act, or to intcriere with j 
oroper working, and only to adhere to tlie amendment in sections 21 and 20, providing; | 
'quarterly instead of monthly payments ol the tax. lie would therclure beg- leave to ^ 
^Iraw his former motion, and to substitute the fullowimr; — c 

In section 21 of tlic* ssiid Act VI of 1870, the word “(|n!irt(*rlv” ^liall lx* sijistituli'd for the word 6^ 
glibly;'* and in sectionK 21 and 2(i, the word ‘Siuarier” shall ho stihstitulod lor Iho word “ month. ” ^ 
such word occurs in i.ho said sections, and tlu‘ said several sections shall b(' read and eonstriu'd a-; u 
rds hereby directed to be substitutixl had been unjjiiially inserted in jiLur of the woids for which 1^0^ 
®bby respectively directed to be substituted.” 

. A " • 

tfB. Wyman said he thought that the remarks of the learned Advocate-General showoua 
t]onclu8ively the uiulesirahility of introducing into a Bill once pa-'Sed a new clause affect- 
jore or less sectious throughout the Bill. It almost became necessary in such cases to 
\he Bill back to a select committee in order that it might be carefully seen lliat the 
don made in one section did not affect other sections; or, if it did, that thosp should 
carefully considered in connection with the original amendment. Although, perhaps, 

. iroposition with regard to clianging tlie period of payment from monthly to quarterly ) 
/als was not in itself objectionable, yet, seeing that the primiple was involved of the/ 
er of some confusion arihing in other sections, he thought it would be better to let the\^ 
band as it is, and he would therefore oppose the amendment on thab ground. Besides, <if * 
.te was made payable in quarterly iustalmeuts, it would be dillicult for the ]muehayot to 
he ohowkeedar^s wages mouth by month : if the eollectioiis were made quarterly, he did not 
ow payments could be made monthly. On these grounds he would vote against the 
dment. 

Mu. Eivers Tohsipson said that, considering the opinions that had been expressed by the 
le member who had just spoken, he might have expected the lioii’hle raemher to have 
with him at the last meeting ol’lhe Council, and alhiwed the Bill then to juiss. 

'he amendment now under consideration was the amendment proposed in section 21 of . 
it, ill which the hon’ble member on his rigiit proposed to substitute quartei ly” for 
bJy/^ so as to secure quarteily payments of the tax in advance. As the member in 
of the Bill, he wished to explain that it was from no want of consideration of the point 
S Act provided for monthly instead of quarterly collections of the tax. Tke BilK* 

^ Oontained a provision for the payment of the tax by quarterly instalments. When • 
pV'ed to the select committee there was a discussion on the question, and, if notunani- 
proW at least by a large majority, agreed that monthly payments should be substituted 
ai 
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avej • 

pojwiropoeed quarterly collectionR, and the reasons given for the change were that, as the 
togrre so small, it would tend to regularity of payments, and he rather a c^mvenience that 
a '^gers should have to pay a monthly rate instead of larger sums by quarterly instalments, 
'v^ese considerations led the committee to adopt that view, and the section was so framed 
and passed by the Council without discussion. 

re(fhen when the new Bill was introduced to correct certain inconveniences which had 
au from delay in the passing of the Bill, the hon’hle member got up at the moment when 
T^uestion before the Council was whether the Bill should be passed, and pressed for the 
i» aoduction of an amendment, not upon the Bill then under consideration, but in the Act which 
had been passed with the sanction of the Governor General. As the learned Advocate-General 
had pointed out, the amendment proposed in the 25th and 26th sections would he impracti- 
cable without entailing considerable difficulties in the collection of the tax, and as the hon'hle 
member opposite (Mr. Wyman) had stated, the introduction now of the amendment in the 
21st section might possibly affect other sections of the law and create confusion and inconve- 
nience. The particular objection taken by the hon’ble member would perhaps not apply, 
because the quarterly collections would be paid in advance, and the money for the payment of 
the chowkeedars’ wages would be alwa}s ready. There was, however, no provision in the Act 
for the retention or custody of the money that would necessarily always remain in hand if a 
whole quarter’s tux were levied in advance, and m the absence of any security for the proper 
application of the money, the sum, though small, would still be in the hands of some one, and 
there was then the risk of peculation and loss. He considered that on the whole it would be 
advisaldc to retain the 21st section of Act Yl. of 1870 as it stood. 

Mu. ScHALCii said a.s a member of the committee on the former Bill, he might observe that 
he believed it was then agreed that all payments should be made monthly, and he retained that 
opinion only till the other day, when he had a conversation on the subject with the commissioner 
of the fresideiicy division, who had taken special interest in the preliminary measures necessary 
for extending the provisions of the Act to his division. The commissioner had urged very 
strongly that in his opinion, as the Act now stood, there would be very great harassment to 
> the tax-pa) ers if they were required to pay these small sums monthly ; and from the very fact 
pei punchayets being required to keep elaborate accounts, much trouble would be saved by, 
ikiaving tliem kept quarterly instead of monthly, lie pressed the subject so verv strongly that 
‘'"Gie (Mr.'Schalch) felt inclined to alter his opinion, lie certainly felt quite inclined to give his 
uifull support to the amendment as far as it was intended to convert monthly into quarterly 
stnaymeiiis. He thought that the learned Advocate-General had shown that there was a difficulty 
inf the amendment was carried further so as to affect the 25th and 26th sections. He believed 
^rtha^the object of affording a longer period of grace for the payment of quarterly instead of 
monthly in.stalments was, because, if the instalments were payable quarterly, the villages 
f would have to pay larger .suras than if they bad to pay monthly ; but, looking to the fact 
that-even the quarterly m>talments would not be very heavy, he thought it scarcely necessary 
that any furlher period of grace need be allowed, and that the object of the commissioner would 
be obtained by confining the amendment to the 2l8t section, and the substitution of quarterly 
for monthly in the 26tb section. 

‘ So fkr from this alteration affecting, as the hon’ble member on his left (Mr. Wyman) feared 
would be the case, the security of the payment to the chowkeedars, it would, he (Mr. Schalch) 
thought, rather advance it : since the punchayet would have in their hands funds sufficient to 
meet the chowkeedars’ wages for a quarter instead of for a month. If therefore the amendment 
were confined to the substitution (5f a quarterly instead of a monthly payment of the assess- 
ment, the object of the hoa’ble mover of the amendment would, he thought, be carried out. 

The substituted motion was then agreed to. 

Mr. Rivers Thompson said that it had been brought to hu^ notice only last week, that in 
the canal •irrigation works in the Cuttack district the irrigation officers had found that they 

3 
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were unable to pet any assistance from the villape chowkeedars. Persons appropriatVi ‘ 
without license or payment, and the officers of the department found that they could \ 
information from the people to enable them to discover the offenders. It was therefore! S 
that it would be better if power were given to the Government to authorise any officer, \j 
the police and magisterial authorities, to have the authority of applying to the chowkeetj 
information and securing their services. He would therelore move the introduction V 
following section after the above i — I 

“In section 39 of tlie Hald Act the fallowing clause ehall be substituted for clause 6 thereof i-bMT 
shall supply any local Information wliicli th(f in.-igistratt* or any officer of police, or any other officer therSjio 
authorized by an order in writing of the Lieutenant-Governor may require and the said section shall bo 
read and construed as il‘ the said clause had been originally inserted therein, in place of the clause lor which it 
is hereby directed to he substituted.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Thompson the Bill was then passed. 

EECOVERY or ARREARS OF REVENUE. 

On the motion of Mr. Money the report of the select committee on the Bill fo amend 
the procedure for the recovery of arrears of land revenue in respect of tenures not being ^ 
estates was taken into consideration in order to the settlement of tbe clauses of the Bill, and i 
tile clauses were considered m tbe form recommended by the committee. ) 

The Bill was settled without amendment ; and on the motion of Mr. Money tbe Bill was 
then passed. 

The Council was adjourned to Saturday, the 14th instant. 


Saturday, the \Uh January 1871 . 


IPresrnt: 


His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, prmdmg . 


T. H, CowiE, Esq., Advocate-General, 

\ The Hon’blk Ashley \ Eden, 

\ A. Money, Esq., c.b., 1 
V. R. Thompson, Esq.^ 

V.^ H, ScHALCH, Esq., 

Moulvy Abdool Luteef Khan Baiiadoor, 


T. M. Robinson, Esq , 

Baboo Jotekndro Mohun Taoore, 
T. H. WoRDJK, Esq., 

AND 

Baboo Dig umber Mitter. 


REGULATION OF LODGING-HOUSES AT POOREE 


The Hon^blb Ashley Eden moved that the Bill for the better regulation of lodgiiig-h»uses 
at Pooree be read in (huineiK The Bill had, since the last meeting ol the Council, been 
circulated, and he did not tbimk he need say anything further as to the necessity of the 
measure. The principle of the Rill was that every lodging-house keeper should have a certificate 
from the health officer oppointep by Government that his house was a fit and proper place* 
for the reception of lodgers, anti the certificate should also state the number of lodgers the 
house was licensed to hold. oA receipt of the health officer's certificate, the lodging-house 
keeper would have to pay a fee of pne rupee, and the magistrate would then grant a license for 
the lodging-house, specifying the number of lodgers the hotise is licensed to contain, according 
to the number tlie house is capahfle of containing as certified by the health officer ; and a fee 
of eight annas each would he le /ied on the number of lodgers for which tbe license was takelr 
out : if the house was licensed to hold ten persons, the fee for the year would be Rs. 5. It was 
calculated that there would be 8,168 houses taking out certificates, and that each hogse on the 
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averaj^e would take out a license for ten lodgers, for which the keeper would have to 
pay 1^. 0 . The total collections on this calculation would amount to about Ks. 19,000, which, 
together with fines for breaches of the conditions of licenses, would be a contribution towards 
a ‘fund which it was intended to raise for the conservancy and improvement of the town, as 
well as for the raising of sheds for such of the pilgrims as could not be accorarnodated in the 
licensed lodging-houses. It was calculated, however, that a much larger sum would he 
required for sanitary purposes, and this would be but. a small contribution to^vards that object; 
and It snll lemained to be considered what other means could be adopted for the purpose. 
I'lie question of a tax on pilgrims was under the consideration of the Govenimeiit, and also 
a proposal was under consideration for receiving for the use of the pilgrims and for their 
accommodation some portion of the religious endowments which had been originally set aside for 
them, blit which had been perverted to the private uses of the mnthdars and keepers oi shrines. 
These endowments represented a very consideralile sum of money. Tliat was, however, a 
question that did not arise on this Bill, and he merely mentioned it to sliow that a large sum 
was required, and that there was an intention to raise money for this purpose by other means. 

As .reg irds the Bill itself, he would point out that there were certain provisions in it 
relating to the inspection of loduing-houses and the withdrawal of licenses in cases of the 
breaking out o( sickness or disease, or where the lodging-houses were not found fit for the 
purposes for whicli they were licensed; and by section 11 the magistrate was empowered to 
exempi any ])articular lodging-house from inspection m cases where, from the respectability or 
otherwise of the dccasional lodgers, inspection was not deemed necO''Sary, and where such 
persons would naUirally, from their rank and position, resent the inspectional interference of the 
medical otlicios. 

Section l.'l made it compulsory on the keeper of every lodging-house to report all cases of 
death, grave aeenlent.^or .serious illness, and some other kinds of necessary information. 

Tlieio had been introduced at the end of the Bill certain provisions which were not 
contained in the draft submitted by iho sanitary commissioner and the commissioner 
ot the divihion: they merely contained sanitary clauses similar to those of some of 
onr municipal Acts, instead of leaving all such matters to be settled by rules to be drawn 
up by the magistrate. Those provisions were unobjeetionalde, and had already been 
repeatedly introduced in our municipal Acts, fie had also, in section 118, provided for the 
making hf live-laws by the magistrate with the sanction of the health officer. The question had 
been discussed as to whether there should not be a provision for the appointment of a town 
committee to vviiorn might bo entrusted the duty of carrying out tiie Act ; but alter couBulting 
Ithose connected with the town, lie had come to the conclusion tiiat it would be difficult to get a 
|coramittee ol siiffieicnt influence and intelligence to work the Act, and it had therefore been 
■determined to coiiler on tiie magistrate and health officer the necessary powers. 

I By section 40 thc^ Lientenant-Govcnior had power to extend the Act to other towns in 
briSSa to which pilgrims resorted. In some of those places the state of tilings was almost 
fas bad as at Pooree in regard to sanitation, and he believed it was intended to extend the 
1| W at once to Jajipore. 

Mr. Money said there were qne or two remarks that had 8uggcste.il themselves to him 
‘with reference to one portion of the Bill. He observed from a memorandum by the commis- 
sioner of the division that the ])laa for licensing lodging-houses was but- a part of a regular 
scheme for the sanitation of the town of Pooree ; and though he thought that the Bill, so far 
as it went, was one that ought to receive support, he would he glad to have an assurance that 
another measure, which formed a component part of the scheme sketched out, would also be 
<^rried out. The coramivssioncr, after recommending that the proposed measure for the 
licensing of lodging-houses should he passed, went on, in paragraph 11, to speak of extra 
accommodation for those pilgr^f ho could not be accommodated in the licensed lodging- 
houses: and on looking a^/- equent part of the memorandum, viz. paragraph 13, he 
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found the oommiasioner spnakmg as follows of what would be the result of the pressure 
necessary for the establishment of serais along the road to Pooree : — 

“ The liouse-lioldcr and p<'tty shop-keepers in these road-side villaj^es arc for the most part poor. 
They have no capital to build better accommodation, and if they were hard-pressed by local authorities and 
made conform to the strict rules and regulations of the Serais’ Act, the probable result would be that they 
would vacate and leave the village with loss actual shelter than it had before.” 

It appeared to him (Mr. Money) that it was very possible that a result of the same 
kind would take place in Pooree, and that only a small proportion of the pilgrims would 
find accommodation in the licensed lodging-houses. The memorandum of the commissioner 
did not give detailed information of what the number of pilgrims was ; but he says — 

“There arc estimate J to be about 0,3:i6 houses m Pooree. and about 25,000 resident inhabitants. The 
probable average number of pilgrims is estimated to be about 5(MKJ0, though I think this is below the 
mark Wo have no recent statisties, but between tbe years 181 G to 1829 tbe attendance of pilgrims was 
between a minimum of ()G,(K)0 and a maximum of IGl.OOO, or a rough average of 125,000 ” 

The commissioner then supposes that one-half of the house-holders would fake out 
licenses for ludging-houscs, and that such houses would accommodate an average of ten 
lodgers to each house. If the figures are reliable, this would give a total of 81,680 pilgrims 
provided for; whereas it was stati;d that the average numlicr of pilgrims was .50,000, aud that 
that was a low average. It seemed to him (Mr. Money) therefore that it would he desirable 
for the (hiuiieil to know that in connection with this Bill it was intended to provide some 
accoramodatioii for those julgrims who would under the operation of this Bill lose a portion 
of the shelter, however bad ii- luight bo, which they now had. 

The Hon’bi.k Asuley Eden said that be believed he bad already stated that one of the 
objects of the Bill was to obtain funds for the purpose of erecting sheds for the accommodation of 
those ])ilgrims who could not be accommodated in the lodging-houses licensed under tbe Bill ; 
and a fuuusal of the report of tlic sanitary commissioner would show that one of the chief 
points of the scheme was to provide proper accommodation, not only at Pooree, but on the road 
leading to the town. In tiie memorandum of the commissioner of the division there was a long 
detailed list of the places at which it was proposed to provide such accommodatiou. Some of 
these bad indeed already been erected by private munificence, and something had been done 
during this year to provide neeommodation for pilgrims during the festivals. * 

With relereiice to the appreliciiBioii expressed m regard to the deficiency of accommodation 
under the Act, it was true that it was staled in the commissioner’s memorandum that probably 
50,000 was a low average of the number of pilgrims that annually resorted to Pooree, and thatJ^ 
the estimate showed that 80,000 only would be provided for m the licensed lodging-houses, ye1^V 
he (Mr. Eden) thought it was a great mistake to suppose that 50,000 pilgrims congregated ati 
Pooree at one and the same time, and that the requirements for the •accommodation should 
be based on any such calculation. What was meant was that 50,000 pilgrims visited Pooree 
during the year. Although, no doubt, the greater number of these pilgrims were there dinng 
a particular part of the year, there was no reason to suppose that the whole 50,000 were there 
actually at the same time. There were several religious 1‘i^tivals held at Pooree, and many of 
the pilgrims only remained for a few days, moving on to other shrines, others taking their ' 
place. However, as he said bel’ore, it was intended, il possible, by the means to which he had 
alluded, to provide such accommodation as would be required in addition to the lodging-houses 
to he licensed under the Bill. 

The President said, the fact that the whole number of pilgrims were not present at the 
some time would be seen if hon’ble membeis would turn to gages 10 and 11 of the secoi^^ 
Part of this Blue Book (Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal on the pilgrimage 
to Juggernalh), where it was mentioned that in 1864-65 the attendance at the great lestival 
was 40,000, and in the following year 45,000, that since the number had been decreasing, 
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and tlint there was a tendency to doerea=;e, and Dr. Smith gave it as his opinion that the annual 
atteiuionce at Pooree was not more tlian rj{),{IO(). 

, Tiie motion was then agreed to, and the Bdl referred to a select committee, consisting of 
Mr. Schalch, Baboo Dignmber Mitter, Moulvy Abdool Luteef, and the mover Mr. Eden, witii 
instructions to report wiihin three weeks. 

DIIAINAGIC AM) IhhMd VTrON OF TUSTKICTS. 

Tlio IloN^Br.K Ashley Imien moved that the time prescribed lor 1 he submission of the report 
of the select committee on the Bill lo laeiliiato the tlnnnage and iiiigalion ol' districts in 
Bengal be I'XtenJcil for three weeks, ile said that the period within wliieh the eomniittec 
were instructed to sii])init iheir r(‘))ort, three wei'ks, had now expired. On o'oing through the 
Bill the coinmittec foiiiul gre^t diflleulty in settling the w<>iking (h'tails, and had to ri'cast the 
Bill and altei its se'’})e so as to make i' eiitindy a local Bill a[>))licuble to particular swamps in 
the Ilo giily disirict. He hoped that, the (onimiltec would be able to report within ten days 
nioie. and therelwre asked lor an e.xleiision ol three weeks. 

Tin* nioiion was agreed to. 

The (,'ouncil was adjourned to Saturdav, the :iSth instant. 


Saturday, the 2S//; January 1871. 


r c s f n t : 

Ills Honor 'tiiM Likutln' wr- tiovcuNoii ok b1 iom,, pn’fiidmy. 


T. 11. ('own;, ; At!) acaft'-iJenn id , 

Till. 1 !(»\’iii,e Amii.li Edl.n, 

A. IMoM.I , , (' 15 , 

A. II. Tiiomi’.^on, f.,sQ., 

V. H. Sen A [, ('ll, !>(>., 

Moulvy Ahuool Jjui'lek Khan B.\uadoou,| 


T. iM , f BIN.^oN, liis(i., 

F F. \VjMan. Es(^., 

B\nuO floTKENDRO Mohu.n Taoork, 
T. II. W OK DIE, Esq., 

AM) 

BaDOO DlOUMBIiR Mitter. 


RECOVBltY OF LAND 1 H-:YENUF IN ASSAM. 

Mr. Rivers Tno.ni’sOaN, in moving for l(Nive to bring in a Bill “for the recovery of land 
revenue and the unit at ion ol names in Assam,’’ said he would explain hrielly tlie eirenmstanccs 
khich made, », mo/ sary a itcouivc to IcLMshUioii on this subject. It had been for some time 
(roder the .'alion ol tin* (iovcrnmeiit to fraaic mb's foi the revenue adrmiiistration of the 

Assam In A*sam the whole jiroprictary light in tlnj soil might he said to he vc.st(‘d 

ill y .Liiciit, and the system in I’oice since our aoquisilion of that province ha.d been to 

fcj • _ annual t'Clllemcnt directly with the r\ ots lor the lands in the villages occupied hv thorn. 

iFor' making tjieso settlements, as well as Ibr cf)llecting the (lovernment demands, a class of 
lagents termed “ mouzadars” were efnj)loyed in every district, who did not n(;(5essurilv hold any 
Tintcrest in the soil themselves, but who were empbned much in the same manner as tchsildars 
I in the north-west provinces, in arranging for the settlement <d’ villages and in the realization of 
f the (ioverniiient revenue.. For such diiiies they rcceuuel a percentage on the collections made 
by them on behalf of Government. , These mouzad.irs wmie either in charge of a single village, 
it the village was a large one ; or of a circle of villages, if the villages were small. As far as be 
Thompson) understood, thcipiactice had been, on the occurrenee of a default in tliejiayment 
of revenue, for the mouzadar to report the circumstances ol tlio case to tlu* district officer, 'who 
thereupon proceeded to summon the defaulter, and after a certain allowed time if the money was 
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iioi f)uul in, to attafli the property of the flefaulter, or to arrest and impri^^nn him. Thofe was 
n'asoii to believe that, under the li^lit fistic-^nient which prevailed in A''San», the (loveniinient 
demand was punctually settled, and resort to siieh mea«uies had ver\ seldfini iieen found nec<>ssai^*. 
Jt nii^iht. however, he noted that tiie procedure under winch the aulhonties nc’.ed in cases ef 
arrears of revenue, even if it was uniform ihrono'hout the province, had tins defect, that it had 
iicvei received t he sanetion of llie le'jrislatuie, and was merely i()llowed out uuderiules of jtraeliee 
which had been in force fui many \eais. 

This was ascertained nmic precisely on the Ijieiitenant-troveruor’s recent \i,sit to Assam, 
when the general lules submitted by the eoiminssioner lor liie rt'veinie udoiitnstMlmn of the 
provinee reemved the sanetion of tlie Lientenant-tiovernor as heinu: jiassuhle by the exemitivc 
Government. These rcfi'iied e^enerallv to the ajipdiilment ami removal of the inouz.idiirs. the 
])roeedui(‘ in inakin;; the )caily si'tUements, and the detcrmiintion ol the latcs of i^s^(>^l^m('Ilt 
It was, lioW('V<‘r, pointed out to lln‘ commi'-siom'r that the praeliei' under whim, in default id’ 
pavirient of the (Joverinnciit demand, lecourse was had to hui* and nnpi isoinncnt, could not la* 
enforeed without law. Aciau-diii'^lv a reicrcnce was made to the local ofhrcrs, ami t(» the rules 
prepared hv the coiiinnssioucr ami revised by the Iioaid of Itevmnic, ( mietdv im: wi h siUiiesli^ht 
modifications t.he proceduie now in Imce, it was proposed to nive ic^uil .samtion hv an Aci of 
this Gouneil Oeeasion had been taken, on the leeommendatmn of liie loc.il ;iut hoi p to add 
to the liill eertain sections, pieseniuii”- ihe emiise 1o he ohseived in ea>es eonneeted with ihe 
inutafioii of names. It was found to he a nol uncommon practice foi a i}oi to tesiPii Ins 
holdini; dunno' the curreiicv ol a srttlciiK'iit without irivmi; an\ notice to tin* distnci oIIumos 
A lso, on th(‘ occasion of llu' ilcatli or ah.scncc of a rv<»t, other pcisoiis canu' (oiwaid tn take 
jioHsession ol t.he vaeateil lands ami in manv iiislanccs vvithout an\ iioht to d- so It was 
tlieicfoic tliuiieht propel to legalize 1)\ rc'j;ihli at loii all tiaiisfers of holdintts wiiicli a r\ol im^ht 
wish to relimpiisli, ami provision would he made on llu' suhjeet in ihe pr 'sent Hill 

If leave was ttivi'ii to hnii}; in tlie Bill, he would take an euil} oppoiuinity to eXjilam the 
form vvhu'h it. was ptojio.sed to ^•'ive it. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Ki:ro\ i:kv of flmvs 

Moiu.vy Audool Lui'Ki.r moved for leave to hrino; in a Bill to faialitati' the recovery of 
fines imposed in Bcnp;ai.’^ In doiiijy so he s.ml he lu'^ned to stall* the {'iieumstanees undet wnieh 
he was imlueed to piojiose the iiiiroduetioii id the Hill, and the ohjccts projiosed to he attaiiu'd 
by the same. Bv section j of Act \ of lS(i7 ol this (hmtieil, passed on tin* .‘Hith of Alav 
ol tliaf year, the ])rovmions o!‘ sections (Id to 70 of the Indian IVnal (\)de, and of setpuiii hi of 
the Code ol (Timinul Fioeedure, were made applieuhle to all lines vvhieh mittlit hi* nnposej. 
under the aiithorilv of any Act, thereafter lobe pas.sed by tins i'ouneil, hut the ptovismns 
the si'rlioiis ol the Fenal Code vvhieh ho had nieiitituied wane not, ‘made to applv to lino 
imposed under th(‘ aiithoiity of any Aet tlie Council passed jueviously to tin* passirt<^ 
that Act. Ills ohji'ct was to eret an Act passed hv vvhieh this ditlienltv mi^hl he lemoved, tV 
as he would presently <‘X]tl;nn, eoiisidcrahli* diflieully had been t'xperieneed In judieial a' 
execulive aiithoiities in I’lifon'inp; penalties imposed umlei the autiioril> oi Acts jiassed pr 
viously to .lunc 1M)7. As an ilhistiatioii, he would mention tliat the miimeipal eommissioiu 
for the siihurhs of Calcutta iiiul found it cxccedinuly ditUcult — nav, ulmo^t impossihie — to car. 
out the piovisums of Act VII. ol for tlio better iciriilatioii of blau^hter-houses TI 

result, was that tlie Act. in (lueslion had proved porleclly povvcilcss. Thai Act provid 
penalties on persops usin^ as a shiu'jliler-housc jdaccs not licensed as such, and so forth. i 
imd been found that two of the l:ni;c.st slau^hler-housos ip, the suhiirhs. winch were j| 
property of vvealtliy nu'ii, had h(*cn ltivcu on leases to men of straw, and these laUer vvij 
held to bo the paiLies who woio auluuliy usiiijj them witbm iho meaning of that Act. Tin 
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men had apjdied for hcfiists and had been refused ; hnl notwithsiamiuii: siicii refimul ttie\ had, 
in defwDce ol tlie law, been openly usmij- these slauu^hU'r-honses, and on heinj; convieted for a 
breach of llu- pri^visions »)f the \ei and sent<'need to ))a\ iieav\ fines, it was found tnat they 
had no movable property whieh eould bo distrained anil sold for tlie reeover\ of the fines tinder 
the provisions of seel loiu (il of the ('oile of ( riniinal IVoeedure, wliieli was the only ineaiiH 
provided for the lealizatioii of sueli fines, and the lesult v\as lliat tin- slaiij^ittei-iioiises m qui’istiou 
were to the present moment f;;irried on in full viu:oui in open defiance of ihe law, foi the law 
W'as quite iiieajiahh' of enforcinij; its penalties 

It seemed useless to pass aii Act and make a hreai'h of its tuovisions punishable b\ finoa 
if tliore be no means to enfort'e the p-nalties attached t.t tlie oflenee. lie lliouelit that this 
difhoulty would he met hy passuio a short Ael of tlie natuiehe hmi prop ised, and he thercforu 
be^g^ed to move for leave to bj’iiij^ in this Hill. 

The nil tion was ULiioed to 

The Cuuucil was adjourned to Saturday, th(‘ 4th Febiuary. 


Sufurday, %tli Fchruary^ 1871. 


^1 r r r u t : 

Ills IIoNoi: 'iiii. Li I ni, \ \NT-( io\ riiNOK or lliiNnvi,, prcuHlniq. 

1’llJ, 1 Ion'i; 1,1, \siIi,LV l.llhN, , 'f. M KoMINSoN, 1>(» , 

A li Timvi I’soN ^ Ls(. ^ B viuio ,Ioi I M»i{o Mont N d\\(K)ui;, 

\ . 11 ,S( H \1 ( 11 bs(‘ . \\h 

Mm Lv V Aiuuxjl Li ii i,i Kiiw Bviiadooi;, JIaiioo l)i(.i’Min.a jMit’i iji. 

1:LC0\ KhV ()]• LAM) LBVKNri': LN ASSAM 

Ala. Him i;s Thompson- moved that tlu' Bill to jirovide tor the recovery of* litnd revenue and 
the mulalioii of naiiKs m \..sain ho lead in C^uim-il. He said that the Bill had been prcjiared 
from the lilies wiiieo now lenuialed llio proeeiime for ihi'i’cioveiv of t, he land assissinenf in 
Assam, and they had heen amended and levisial b\ the Boaid of Kevi'inie Tlu‘ Bill [)iovides 
tliat ample tune shall he '^iven to dei.iulters foi the |)avinent of then due-, hefoii- [iroeednre was 
taken airainst them on accoiinl ol their default. If'after the niontii’s time allowed for Jiaynio- 
in aiream tlu' niom'v had not heen paid, measures eiudd he taken l>v altai him iit and suh' of the 
liefaulter’s projieitv, movahle and immo\aljle, ami ihmi, li neee^sarv , hv the airest, and 
im})risoninenl of the dclaiiltei for a peiiod not exeeedmu;' fourteen davs. Sjieeial provnion had 
meei* made lor the case ol a fraumdent coneealment ol juojieity, and theie was also a seetion 
/wliieh jnovnled that nothin^ in the Aet should a]>j)ly to suits helwctii lakherajdais and other 
private land-tiw ners ami their lenanls The Jiill smi)»ly j)tovided fur cases wlmre (Joveriiinent 
, ryots owuii: (Jovernment levamne w^Te in tlie {)Ositif)n of defaulters 

Ceitain sect ions in the Bill provided for tlie re^^i-t rat ion of htdniriL'S in ea^es of transfer 
either by sale or death, or from any other eause. This provision wa- uitcndie] to provide 
against cases of nut uiifrcquent oecutreiice of persons transferring their refills tip olhery wiio had 
no right to hold them. 

There were a few sections at the end of the Bill relating: to rerni'-sion^ of revenue and the 
jpflin^hmeiit of moiizadais for, ne^digenee of duty oi disohedicnce of orders, which it was 
deemed advisable to inoorfiorate in the rneasuie. 

Tiiese rules were now in operation in Assam ; and the fact was, as he had said before,. that 
cases of default very seldom occurred, and recourse to any form of penal jiroccdure very seldom 
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bei-arni; injce«B.iry. But aa the procedure was connected with jiunisbment, the imposition of tines 
and ini[)riHoiiment, it had been thouj^bt advisable that they should be enforced ijbler the 
authoritv of an Act of the Lej^islature. " 

Baboo Jotendro Mohun Taoohe said he hedged to draw attention to certain sections of 
the Bill which seetruul to enuneiute a principle which might he exereised very harshly towards 
delimiters. The Bill proposed to give a power to arrest defaulters after both their real and 
pesoual property had been sold for arrears of revenue, and then ta incarcerate them lor a period 
of fourteen days even where there was no fraudulent concealment of property. This, lie 
thought, was too harsh a measure ; after a man was sold out of his hearth and home, it was very 
hard to incarcerate him foi fourteen days. It wa.s true that by Act VIII. of 1809 of this 
Council certain powers were given in case‘s where ryots became defaulters : but if a ryot, by a 
verified aiiplieation, ple:id"<l insolvency, he was at once let off. Untier this Bill, however, the 
ryot would have no means of getting off before the fourteenth day of hi?, incarceration. 

Mr. Scmalcu said, after wluit the hou'blc member (tjiposite had observed, he would beg 
leave to state tlial, iimler ilie present law for the recovery oi rent^, there was given a power to 
arrest a defaulter previon^ly to the attachment of lii.s propel ty, or suhsetpieiitly. In the present 
ca.su the coiioovsioii was made that no arrest should be made until it was cei titled that the 
property, both movable and immovable, was iiisuilieient to meet the demand. He was not 
jircsent (till iiig the passing of (lie new rent law, iiaving lureii iii Knglaiid ;iti the time, and he 
was not tJu'refore (pule eonviTsant wiili its provisions ; but on looking over it be did not see any 
provision neeeH>'itatAiig the iirimodiate release of a defaulter on proof of liis insolveiiey. No 
doubt if insolvency was proved, the fact would lie taken into eoii'^ideration, and he had no reason 
to suppose that greater liarsliness would be exercised towaids dcfaulleis in the recovery of revenue 
ill .\HHam than elsewhere. 

Buioo .loTKVDiio MonuN T'VOoiiK said ho would take leave to explain wliat he had meant 
as to the rule relating to the iiiHolveiiey of a, defaulter. The uile to which lie referred 
wa.s not in .Vet. VI 11 of ISO'.) of tins Council; hut it was a rule that he lielievcd would 
ht‘ enforced in aeeordanee with the procedure of Act Vlll. of 1859, tlie Civil Proeediire Code. 
The Bengal Act VIII. of lSt)9 enacted that what wis not piovided for in that procedure 
should ho regulated aeeordiiig to the proceduie ])rescnhod by Act VIII. of 1859, and under 
that provision lie thought a defaulter might he releasfd on proof of his insolvency. Then as toi 
the provision of the rent law giving power toarre-t a defaulter before attachuK'nt ol‘his‘nropeity, 
be wouhl siilimit that that was diflerent, from wliut the present Bill contemplated. The object 
of that provision evidently was to apply an additional, pressure for payment on one who was. 
possessed ot property, whereas this Bill proposed to put a man ui jail after reducing him to* 
8t.ite of alisolute p:iu]HTisni, , 

Mr Rivers Tikkurson said that the observations that had boon made would be du!. 
considered by the s(di‘ct commiltee, to whom the Bill would he referred, Avhen that particufi . 
spctiou came under their eonsideiatioii. In a province like Assam, wliero they had to*^d(’ 
with a large body of ivois, eai-h paving a small amount, he thought it would not bo adyisat 
to mtrodiuv' all llie teehiiuMlilies of a proeediiio applicable to a more advanced people, or to 
einnplionted ^yslcm of land tenure. If a ryot was in cucli a ])ositiou that every thing 
his had to be sold, the (lovenuin'iit oflieers, in their own intcrcits and in the interests of tl 
publie, were not likely to iiicareerate him for fourteen days, because they would have to incj: 
the expense of maintaining him in pri>on ; and he (.Mr. Tiiompson). thought we might sale 
leave a matter of ihis kind to the discretion of the local aiijthoruies. As he had said before, 
there was really any thing har.^h in the procedure proposed, he had no doubt the subject wou| 
meet with due eoiisideration at the hands of the select committee. * 

The motion was then agreed to, and the Bill referred to a select committee consistjipg 
Mr. Selialeh, Ihdwo Diguinber Mitter, and the mover Mr. Thompson, with lustruotioas torept 
within sin weeks. ^ r, * 
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RECOVEE^OF FINES. 

MouMhr Abdool Lcteef moved that the Bill to facilitate the recovery of certain fines 
imposed m Benpfal be read in Council. In doing so he said he bogged to state that as be * 
has already explained the objects and reasons for the introduction of the measure, he would 
not detain the Council with any further observations on this occasion, with the exception of 
one or two words. In the first place, he thought that the same principle under which the 
provisions of sections 63 to of the Indian Penal Code had been extended to all fines 
imposed under the authority of Acts passed by this Council after the 30th of May 1867, as 
provided for in Act V. of 1867, was equally applicable to fines imposed under the authority of 
Acth passed prior to that date ; and he could not understand why there should be a difference 
between the two. What is good and necessary in the one case should undoubtedly bo so in 
the other. And he did not see any objection to the provisions of the said sections of the 
Penal Code being made applicable to all fines imposed by Acts of this Council previously passed. 

In the second place, he found that there had been great many discussions at the meetings 
of both th (4 justices of the peace for the town of Calcutta and the municipal commissioners 
for the suburbs as to the total failure of the Act passed by this Council for the better regulation 
of slaughter-houses, and both those corporations have resolved'upon addressing the Government 
with a view to an amendment of the said Act, so as to enable the authorities to enforce its 
provisions, which they at present were utterly unable to do. He was, however, of opinion that 
if the Bill which he begged to propose was passed, it would effectually remedy the defect in the 
Act in question, and there would be no necessity whatever for amending it. 

With these remarks he begged to move that the Bill be read in Council. 

Baboo Digumuku Mittku said that the object of the present measure appeared to be to 
make fines, which under the existing law can only he enforced by sale of the movable property 
of the offender, commutablc to imprisonment if the fine be not realized by the distress. He did 
not question that some of the existing provisions might have been found defective, or might have 
failed in their object. If those laws required amendment, let them by all means be amended 
in due form after sufficient publication. But. be respectfully objected to the punitive provisions 
of one Act being set aside, altered, or modified, without due regard being had to the nature of 
the offences which they were intended to meet. If such a course were adopted, there was no 
knowing what serious alterations might be made in the existing body of law without the public 
being at all aware of it. 

' Mqulvy Abdool Luteef said he thought that if the Bill was referred to a select committee 
tlfey Would be in a position to consult all the Acts which would be afl’ected by this Bill, and to 
fee if there was any thing in any of them which would not justify the extension of this Act. 
Hh thought that was a matter of detail which could very easily be done by the committee. 

t The motion was them agreed to, and the Bill referred to a select committee consisting of 
Jbf) Advocate-General, the Hon’ble Mr. Eden, and the mover Moulvy Abdool Luteef, with 
'inductions to report within a mouth. 

a The Council was adjourned to Saturday, the 1 1th instant. 
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Saturday y the 11 /^ February 1871 . 


^present: 


His Honor the Lteutenant-Govebnor op Bengal, presiding . 


T. IL CowiE, Esq., Advocate - Ueneral , 

The Hon^blk Ashley Eden, 

A. Monky, Esq., c.h., 

A, R. Thompson, Esq., 

V. H. ScHALcH, Esq., 

Moulvy Abdool Luteef Khan Bahadoor, 


E. P. Wyman, Esq., 

Baboo Joteendro Mohen Tagore, 
T. li. WoRDiE, Esq., 

AND 

Baboo Digumber Mitter. 


IIEGULATION OF MARKETS IN CALCUTTA. 

Mr. Schalcii moved for leave to bring in n Bill for the better regulation of markei 
Caleutta. In doing so he said that for a very considerable time back great dissatisfac 
had been expressed at the present system for the supjily of food, meat, and \ cgetahle^ 
the use of the town. This feeling became so strong some years ago, that a meeting 
held in tlie Town Hall, he thought even before the constitution of the present mnnicipa 
on which oeeasiou the subject was brought before the ])ublic. At that meeting the in 
venience and evils attending the present condition of the markets were fully brouglit tbrw 
and appeared to have been cidarged upon. However, that meeting seemed to have' { 
no further. But the practical result was to bring the matter more jirornincntly before 
public. In 1803 the prcHcnt municipality was constituted, and one of its first acts \\ i 
place all the markets in thi; town under the supervision of the health oflieer. to whom 
assigned an establishment for the purpose. Tlirough the liealth olfieer’s infliumee with 
Owners of the markets, considerable improvements were edected in some of the sm 
markets ; but in the larger markets, especially in the Dhurrumtollali market, very 1 
indeed had been done. This might be due, in some measure, to the owner not having 
fear of competition before his eyes : still more it seemed to be due to the manner in w 
the bazar was constructed, which prevented any real reform being effected without, iu 
demolishing the whole building and building it up again on a totally different plan, 
of course would involve serious expenditure, and it was not surjirisiug that the oi 
should have not undertaken it. It seemed, therefore, that hut little could be done iu 
way, When he (Mr. Schaleh) was chairman of the municipality, he brought the mi 
before the justices at a meeting held in January 18()G,anda resolution was then passed 
a sum of Rs. 1,000 a year be allotted out of the surplus income of past years towards 
purchase of a site and for the construction of a municipal market. This resolution 
passed, be believed, by a cGusidcrablc majority and forwarded to the Government at 
time. The sanction of Government to tliat proposition was subsequently given, and th 
seemed ill good train for the construction of a market. Shortly after this he left 
municipality, and the attention of his successor was necessarily so much taken up in 
important works of the drainage and water-supply of the fown, that the matter was allc 
to remain in abeyance. It was afterwards again brought forward, but there seemed t 
some considerable opposition to tlie project, and a desire not to ihterfere with vested rij 
and the matter was not carried out. However, public attention bad been directed U 
condition of the existing bazars, and many complaints were made on the subject, so n 
80 that the present chairman, Mr. Hogg, agaiu brought the matter before the justici 
a very large and influential meeting which was held during the last month. At that mee 
a teaolution was passed which led to the chairman addressing the Government of Be 
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on the subject. The shorter way to explain matters, he thought, would he to read out a portion 
of that tetter, which was dated the IGth January last. The chairniau of the justices 
there. said : — 


“ At the quarterly mootinff of the justices held to-day, the ei^dienoy of establishing a municipal 
market, and the measures wliicu should be nih'pted to eflect this object, were very fully discussed, aim I 
now have the honor to submit, for the eonsuieration of the Lieutonaiit-Govemor of Bengal, the opinion and 
recommendations of the justices f»n tiiis mqiortnnt subject 

“ 2. At present ihere are only two markets where Europeans can obtain supplies from— namely, tlio 
Dburrumtollaii and the Tiretta Meat and provisions of superior quality are sold only at Dliurrumtollah, 
and this is the market from wlienee nearly all the liiuber classes of Europeans have their table supplied. 
It is situated at the cornerof Choi\ringbee hoad and Dburrunitollub Street, on all sides it is surrounded by 
houses, and the area de^oted to the market is altogether iiisullieieiit and inadequate for the requirements 
of the public. TIk' market, mori'oier, is most defective m the inii»ortaiit point of venlilatiou, and the stalls 
and buildings tluTeiii are so low and sniaU as to be altogether unsuited for the sale of ])rovisions. Owing 
also to the eoniiiu'd space and di'teetive structure ol the buddings, it is quite nnpossihlo to carry out any 
proper and ('flicicnt conservancy arrangi'incnts. 'J'hc consequence is. tliat the market presents a most 
uninviting a]y)earane(‘. and the odours emanating from it are iiio.st od'ensive. 

“ y. For the reusouAuhove slated, the pistiees are alnio.st unanimously of opinion that a iiiitahle first- 
class market IS a er}ing and iinpcnitive uaiit, Mliieli should he jirovuled for by liie corjioration. However, 
as under the cMsTing Munieqial Acts, the corporation is not empowered to construct a market, tho 
justices are uuuidc to take any steps in the matter unless the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal will ho 
pleasi'd, by legislative eriaetnient, to confer on the eorporatioii such jxiwers aa shall enable tlieni to do all 
acts necessary tor this purjidse. 

“ 4. J^lioultl the views ol the justices m this matter receive the support and apiirovni of (he Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, the jusliees trust that Ills Honor will allow the Act also to enhrace provisions enabling 
the justices to e.vereise an ellieienl control overall evisting markets, which <d)jeet nnglit he liest secured by 
empowering the justices to make hvi'-lavvs. suh|eet to eonfirmatiou by the Lieutenant-Governor, lor the 
regulalnni of all l/azars. and also pndiihiting any building or jduee being used as a public market until the 
owner shall have ohlaimvl if license IVoni the inunieijiality By this proposal it is not intended that tho 
justices shall he ('inpnwered arhitrarily tt> elos(' any existing market, hut simply to enable the eorjioration 
to insist on the jiroiinelors oftAisling markets aitiding by the bye-laws vvliieU may be jiasscd to regulate 
the conservancy arrungcnicnls of all markids. 

*‘.5. As regards liic measures necessary to enable the corporation to raise funds for the eongl ruction of 
one more market, the jtiBliccs suggest that the jiroposed Jhll shall iiutlionze their raising capital by the 
issue of debentures, or otherwise, on the security of the markets which the}'- may deeidi' on eonstnieting, 
and on tlie I'ollateral seeiinty of the rates and taxes; it being provided in the Act that all e.xisting 
dcbcnture-horder.s shall huvt' the ilrst lien on the rates and ta.xes now in force.” 


Tlic letter went on to cxpltiiu the Hclienie which was laid before tlic ju.sticc.s, with which 
liowcvcr, he (Mr. Sehalcli) need not trouble tlie Council, and concluded by cxjirc.ssing the 
hope that the Lieutenant-Governor would lay the matter before the Government and move it 
for the grant of a loan for the purjiosc. This letter was forwarded to the Government of 
India with an expression. of the ojiinion of the Lieutenant-Governor supporting the jiro- 
posption, and stating that as to tlie question of the extension of the power of the justices to 
• *borrow money, Ills Honor would be prepared to introduce a Bill iuto tlic Bengal Council if 
thd , Governor General in Council xvould grant tlic loan. These papers were forwarded 
to jam (Mr, Sehalch) xvith a request that he xxould Lay tl;c matter before the Council. 

f It would be observed that the justices now made three rciiucsts : to enable them to 

jitpchasc laud for the construction of a rauuici[)al market; secondly to raise the necessary 
sum by the issue of debentures on certain conditions ; and thirdly, to have greater jiowers 
-ipfeced in their hands for the regulation of the existing markets. With the permission of the 
i^onncil he would say a few words on each of these points. 

^ I It would almost appear from the previous action of the municipality that they considered 
haf they had full powers undtr the Act to construct a market. Looking to the Act 

( self there appeared nothing very explicit on the subject, and although there was nothing in 
le Act against their constructing a market, as the justices had to come to the Council fpr 
0W£r to raise fresh debentures, it would, he thought, be as well for the Council to settle the 
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question definitely. On the question as to whether it was expedient to grant these powers 
or not, he thought it would rest entirely on the question as to whether th(f existing 
markets were fit places for the purpose. If new markets were required, he thought there 
was no body better suited for the purpose of the establishment of a market than the municipa- 
lity. As to the state of the existing markets, he would read to the Council extracts of a letter 
from Dr. Macrae, the then officiating health officer of the municipality. Dr. Macrae was 
too well known to most of the members of the Council foB it to be necessary to make any 
remarks as to his character, and he (Mr, Schalch) was sure that what was said by Dr, , 
Macrae would have great weight with the Council : — 

“ I would bog to record iny protest against tho continuanco of the Dhumimtollah bazar in its present 
condition. Ado(iuate as it may have been for the wants of the European community forty years ago, when 
tlioir numbers were a tithe of what they are now, it is in every single respect unfit and inatiequate for the 
wants of the present day. It jias not one qualification for a market-place. It has no ventilation, being 
surrounded by buildings having only small gates of entrance, tlirough which no current of air can find a 
passage. As u result, at any hour of the day or night the atmosphere is foul and taink'd. It is infinitely too 
small, the frequenters of it being hustled and crowded while* making their purchases. The flooring is in 
great part earth, never wuslicd, but saturated witli drimiiugs from the staUs, whicli likewise are rarely or 
<wer washed. I will say nothing of many abuses which have come to my knowledge, which, if generally 
known, would tend to conv ert the European into a vegetarian I have striven vainly to com^ct them ; but 
imloHH the holders of the bazar are directly subject to tho orders of tho municipality, these disgusting 
jiraetioes cannot bo restrained.’' 

He would ask any member of the Council to spend half an hour in the Dhurrumtoll^ 
baxur, and he (Mr. Schalch) was quite sure that any member who did so would be satisfied of 
the want of ventilation, elcanliuess, and arrangement in the market, and the dense crowd which 
prevailed there. No doubt, when first constructed, the market might have been well suited to 
tho requirements of the town. Since then the European population had largely increased, and 
such a visit would, he believed, satisfy the most sceptical of the necessity for a new bazar. As 
ho had said before, the construction of a new bazar could best be carried out by the muni- 
cipality, on the understanding that the expenditure incurred for the purpose should involve no 
risk to the municipal fund. The justices had expressed a decided opinion on that point. 
They said in the letter to which he had previously referred — 

" Although the justices propose that the rates and taxes should bo offered as collateral security for 
market loans, they hove little doubt that the rents derived from a municipal market, when once established, 
will be fully sullicient to moot, not only tho inlorost on the capital expended, but also to provide a roaaonablo 
sulking I'uiul to liquiilate the loan raised for the cost of the market.” 

That was a subject which might be safely left for their consideration and discussion. He 
thought the justices were fairly entitled to have the power they seek placed in their hands, and 
in the Hill he asked leave to introduce he proposed granting them that power. 

On the second question, as to the issue of debentures, it had been urged that it was unfair to 
issue delieiitures on the security of the general funds for works the benefits of which wpuld be 
derived by Europeans only. He would altogether dispute that point; for not only would Europeans 
derive benefit from the construction of a municipal market, but also the several mixed clashes 
that were to be found in the city. When properly constructed and properly arranged, (he 
market woidd be largely resorted to by the Mahomedan community, and the day, he thoug\'^«, 
would not be long distant when the Hindoos themselves would go to the market for wit 
they required, It would probably be urged that their religious feelings and prejudices woito<J 
not allow them to make their purchases there, but he thought that in such 
conveuieiice would predominate over feelings and prejudices. We all know what was saia^ , 
the construction of railways in this country, and how the more respectable Hindoos woi^ 
refuse to avail themselves of them ou account of the corataingling of the different clalik, 
He would ask anybody to visit the railway station at H'owrah, and he would find Brahmj- 
in hundreds there ^eek by jowl with pwple of all castes. We were told also jn regard 
the dty watcr-8U|j^y that it was an iniquitous thing to tax the general community for 
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work whicb a large jwrtion of the people, the Hindoos, would not use. He had great pleasure 
m staling that a friend of hii, a native of great influence, had told him that he was 
extremely glad that the water-supply scheme had been completed. He saiil that it had proved 
of great benefit to the Hindoo community, and especially to the poorer classes. Another 
native had told him tlijft the water was stised by the Hindoos for every purpose except for 
the service of their gods, and that even that prejudice would soon cease. 

He (Mr. Schalch) thought that if it had been found that the plea had proved futile 
in these two cases, we might be quite sure that if a market w’as constructed and established 
on a proper system, and if a good article was sold there at a cheap rate, the Hindoos as well as 
the other classes of the community would resort to it. Besides this, we already had a ])rccedent 
in what the municipality had done in the case of public necessaries, which were formerly in 
so filthy a state that he would not disgust the Council by attempting to enter into a descrip- 
tion of their details. They were taken up by the municipality and organized on an entirely 
dilfcrent plan, and this had been done at the very large cost from the general municipal fiiinl 
of over two lakhs of rupees ; but the interest of that cost had been more than reimbursed by 
the receipts from these improved public necessaries. Now, these necessaries were constructed, 
not for the benefit of the whole town, but o?dy for a limited portion of it, and yet it could 
not be denied that the money had been well and properly spent, though for the immediate 
benelit of a portion of the community only. The same argument would apply to money spent 
for the construction of a market even if primarily conducive to the benefit of a portion 
" of the town. 

He noAV came to the cotisidoratioii of the tliird question, in which tlio justices had asked 
for increased powers for regulating markets. But here he found some dillieulty. He found 
on referring to the existing Acts, that by certain sections of Act VI. of IHO.'j the justices 
could at present ensure the proper drainage of aud supply of water in the existing 
markets. They could also, under a subsequeut section, make bye-laws for the iiisiujetiou 
of all markets, the mauagement and conduct of business therein, and for keeping the 
same in a cleanly aud pro[)er state, and for removing filth therefrom. Ily another 

section they had- jiower to iusjieet all articles of food, ami if they found any article unlit 
lor human consumption, they could liave it confiscated and destroyed; and, further, 
by a later Act (VI. of 18G()) they had power to direct the widening W the paaflagoa of 
bazars. With these powers, which they already possessed, and without 4iny assertion on the 
part of the justices in what re.spect these powers were insullicicnt, he would decline to grant 
them the larger powers they sought. They wanted that each existing market should have 
a license, and if the owners did not observe the existing laws and byc-Iawa, that the license 
should be withdrawn. This seemed a rather harsh measure, because the existing laws and 
bye-laws had certain penalties attached to their non-observance; and he thought it waa 
better to increase, if necessary, those penalties, than to attach to them a secondary 
jiunishment far greater than what those penalties involved. In the case of the new 
bazars it would be necessary that the parties proposing to bring them into use ihould first 
have a certificate from the health officer and the engineer of the justices to show that the 
•place proposed to be opened a.s ^ bazar wa.s properly constructed and suitable for the 
Purpose; because, when a bazar was once establishi-d, it was difficult subsequently to make ' 
(any necessary alterations. He bad therefore in the Bill limited the power of the justices fo 
'the compulsory grant without fee of licenses to the existing bazars merely for tlie purpose 
of having a record of the owners -in the justices' hooks, so tltat it might fie known against 
whom they could proceed to enforce penalties for breaches of the bye-laws, but without power 
1ft revoke or recall such licenses. 

There was not, be thought, any other subject to which he need now draw the attention 
of the Copncil, and he therefore begged to move for leave to bring in the Bill. 

. The motion was agreed lo. 
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HOWRAH BRIDGE. ‘ 

The Hon^ble Ashley Eden moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the construction of a 
bridge across the river Hooghly between Howrah and Calcutta, He said that for very many 
years the question of the connection of the two banks of the river had been under consider- 
ation. A number of scheuies had been brought forward and considered : it had been dis- 
cussed whether there should be a jiermauent bridge, whether it should be a railway bridge 
connecting the termini of the two railways in a central position in the town, wliether it should 
be a floating road bridge, and so forth, discussions with which he would not trouble the 
Council. For reasons that had already lieeii published, the Government of India had deter- 
mined, at all events for the present, that it was not necessary to spend half a million in 
making a permanent bridge across the river. There seemed to be an objection to expend so 
large a sum of the im[)erial revenues for what the Government of India holds to be a local 
purpose, us under the view taken by that Government a bridge seemed to be rcipiired much 
more for local traffic than the through tiatfic of the country. It had been argued by the 
oomniission ajipointed to consider the question of constructing a floating bridge, that the 
local passenger traffic was five times as great as the railway traffic, and therefore the 
demand for facility of communication across the river was quite as much for local jiurjioses iis 
for the convenience of the country at large. Adopting thi^ view, a floating bridge was, in 
the ojiinioii of the Supreme Government, all that was required for the present. It ua^ 
therefore determined at once to construct a floating bridge lietwcen ('alciitta and Howrah, 
and u contract had been entered into w’lth Mr. Bradford Leslie, an ( niinent ( ngineer, for 
the coiistruetiou of such a bridge, at a cost not exceeding jt:i50,0()0, to be conqileTcd ))y the 
beginning of the year 18711. But as to the merits of the respective schemes, it was not 
necessary to take up the time of the Council. 

AVhat remained to be done, and what the Council was asked to do, was to pass a legislative 
enactment for the purjuise of giving etfeet to this scheme for a floating bridge, wliich would 
remove any legal diflieulti(;s that might arise in carrying out the work, and keep the Gomwii- 
ment free from all liability in regard to accidents arising from the constniei ion of tin* bridge 
and the eunsc'quent restrictions to navigation and traffic, and also for (letermiiiing the neces- 
sary urrnngemeiits for securing the levy of tolls and the re-payment of the Goveniiiienr 
advance. The proposal now under consideration was that the collection of the tolls should be 
to some extent ontrusted to the East Indian Railway (Jomjiauy.and that they should, on bclialt 
of the Government, levy a certain small increased rate, very slight indeed, on goods and 
passengers coming to their sLition, and the bridge would therefore lie practically free to, ’ 
persons hetw'eeii the two stations. Beyond this there would be a certain amount of lo( 
tratho on which a small toll w'ould bi‘ levied, probably not more than was now paid u 
pas.seiigers fur the very much more dangerous and inconvenient iheaus of crossing iid,^"^ 
available. 


b 


The bridge would be constructed with Government capital, and the question wouL^ 
remain lor consideration how the affairs of the bridge should eventually he administered, 
was proposed at jiresent that the Bill sliould be drawn as to meet any one of these threcj 
courses ; cither that the bridge should remain in the hands of Government otficers, the KailA 
way Comiiaiiy collecting the dues and tolls of the railw ay portion of the traffic, in which cas(L • 
thiu-e would be very little indeed for any one else to do. The next 'course was to make ove 
the bridge to the present port fund commissioners ; the third course was that the bridge shouhJ 
be made over to a boaixl of trustees, to whom its affairs would l)e entirely entrusted. It wasp 
})roposed, as said ^leforc, by the Bill to leave this question open to future adjustment. Tlfb ‘ 
Ihll could he so drawn as to enable the Government to make ovqr the bridge at any time that ] 
they were prepared to do so to a board which w'ould collect the tolls and pay back to the 
Government the money advanced for the construction of the bridge by means of *a sinking 
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fund, vei^ much on the principle which had been followed in the case of the Port Improvo- 
nieiit Act, 

did not propose to go into the details of the Bill to-day He hoped in the course of 
next ^veek to cirnilatc the Bill to members of the Council, and on that occasion ho would 
explain its ])rovision8. • 

The motion was agreed to. 

Tlie Council was adjourned to Saturday, the 18th instant. 


Saturday i the 18/A Frbrtiary 1871. 


Ills Honor thk Liki tkn vnt-Govkhnoii of Hkno vl, 


T. H. Cowjh, Esq., Adfm-ate-Generaly 
The Ilo\biLE Ashi.K'^ Eden, 

A. K. Thompson, Esq., 

V. H. SciiAi.C'ii Esq., 

IMoui.va Aiiooui, Li'iEEF Khan B.vhadoor, 


T. M. ItoniNso.v, Esq., 

Baboo .lorEKSDUo MoHu.n Tagore, 
T. H. oitniK, Esq., 

AND 

Baboo Digumuek Miiteu. 


CENSUS OF BENGAL 

The Advocate-General said, althougli the motion in hi.s name stood second on the list, 
he would take leave to move it first, us he had hut a few observations to address to the Council 
on the suhjeet, Idie motion was lor leave to bring in a Bill toeiiahleihe LicuLenantTiovernor 
to take a census ot Besigal. With reference to the title of the Bill, as a Bill to enable the 
Lieutenant-Governor to take a eensus of Bengal, he would observe that, in his opinion (and 
he thought it stood to reason that it must he so), the taking of a census was essentially uii 
administrative act, and the only neeessitv for legislation was to enable the adminiBlrativc 
Government to carry out such details as might be tlnuight necessary for effecting the object 
])r(ipfised. He thouLdit it unnecessary on the present occasion to urge on the Council ohser- 
vatioiis regarding the extreme desirability, if not the necessity, of obtaining accurate and 
eornplctelnforinatiou of the number and distribution ot the i)re8ent population of Bengal. He 
wcuild confine hiuiBelt on the present oceasion to indicating very briefly wliat were the leading 
j)rinciples of the measure which it was proposed to introduce. 

The three matters of principle whicli were involved in the measure, and which he would 
hrietly describe, were these: The first was that, with a view to uniformity of system in the 
liiffevent districts, the general superintendence and carrying out of the census should he 
coi/ninirted to the rcgistfar-general. With regard to that, as also witn regard to the other main 
pranctples involved in the Bill, communications had been received from most of the commis- 
sioners, collectors, and ofliciating collectors throughout Lower Bengal ; and lie should only 
nl)vv say tliat. the general result of these communications, sulyect in various instanceii to 
yliticisms of particular portions of tlw proposed measure, was in favour of the suggestion that the 
o|eiirul superintendence of the census should he placed in the hands of the registrar-general. 

I Then the next point involving a question of principle was this, that the immediate and 
practical carrying out of .the enumeration should be placed in the hands of the collectors of 
tlistiict, and notin the hands of irvigistrates. The Bill would propose that power should he 
given to the collector to appoint the necessary enumerators for his district, and he would of 
^‘(^urse have a general supervision over these enumerators ; and it would be the duty ol the 
^collector to see that the enumerators carried out the objects of the Bill by collecting infor- 
J^aiion from the population individually, according to certain specified forms which would be 
Issued from the registrar-geueral’s office, and with the sanction of the Government. 
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The third and only remaining question of principle which he thought it necessary to bring 
before tiie Council upon this occasion was that it was also proposed that the duty, which other- 
wise would be vested in the collector, of appointing enumerators and seeing by way of 
supervision that these enumerators performed their duties, might be delegated by the collector 
to tlie proprictorr of estates, that is, to the zemindars who paid reventie directly to the Govern- 
ment ; and it was also proposed that it should be compulsory on the zemindars in such cases to 
undertake and perform the duty of appointing enumerators and supervising the carrying out by 
them of the objects of the Act. 

These were severally matters of importance (to say nothing of matters of detail for tlie 
present) which he thought would require much consideration, and in regard to which, after be 
bad obtained leave to bring in the Bill, and when he would move the first reading, it was 
his intention to comment and enlarge somewhat more. Should he obtain leave to move the iirst 
reading of the Bill, it would be introduced in a shape in some not unimportant respects different 
from ilie rough draft which be had before him. At present ho did not think it necessary to 
say more than to imlicate what ajipeared to be the general principles of tlie Bill as regards the 
authorities, or rather various authorities, to whom was to be entrusted the duty of effectually 
currying out the object desired, namely, of taking a census of the population. 

The motion was agreed to. 


survey of steam vessels. 

Mr, Bivers Titomeson moved for leave to bring in a Bill to increase the fees for the 
survey ofsteum vessels, llo said that the Acts relating to the survey of steam vessels in the 
provinces mibject to the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal were Acts V. of 
1862 and I. of 1868 of this Council. Provision is made for the reniunerution of the surveyors 
appointed by means of fees as given in the seliedule annexed to Act V. of 18G2 ; and by section 
10 of the said Act it is enacted that, for every survey of a steam vessel, the owner or masti'r 
should pay a fee calculated on the tonnage of the vessel according to the rates in schedule B. 

The procedure had always been to dejiute two surveyors to perform the survi^y; one for 
the survey of the hull, and the second lor the survey of the machinery of the steamer ; and, 
up to a very recent date, the practice had been to pay a seiiavate foe to each of tlie surveyors so 
employed. The question, however, arose recently whether, under the strict terms of the law, 
such a practice was legal ; and on a reference to the learned gentleman who otReiated for the 
Advocate-General, it was held that the plain interpretation of section 10 of the Act was that 
one fee should be ]mid for every survey to both the surveyors. Mr. Graham went on to say 
that what was required to be paid for was the survey itself, and it was immaterial whether the 
survey was made by one person or not. It had been represented that, under this interpretation 
of the law, the remuneration provided lor the payment of surveyors' was totally inadequate 
for the arduous and responsible duties they had to perform; and a representatiort was 
made by the marine authorities for an amendment of the law, so as to provide for a se[iara,te 
fee for each of the surveyors. lie (Mr. Thompson) thought it could not be doubted tlijit 
it was the intention of the framers of the Act that there should be a separate lee for eadh 
surveyor. And until attention was drawn to the precise wording of the law, the practice ha* 
always been to pay a separate lee for each surveyor. It was also shown that in almost every 
case it was necessary that two surveyors should be deputed, and the division of the fee 
insufficient to give an adequate remuneration for the worjt done. He would add that the fee 
levied for the survey of a steam vessel in India was less than the fee levied at home unden 
the merchant shipping Act ; and in the enclosure to the report made by the master attendaiitf 
on the subject, the opinion was expressed by four or five mercantile houses having shipping! 
interests in this port that a division of the fee would be inadequate for the performance of the 
duty. To remedy this defect he would, with the permission of the Council, move for leave tc, 
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)rin" in a short Bill to provide that a separate fee should be paid to each surveyor employed iu 
he sumrey of a steam vessel. 

The motion was agreed to. 

KEGULATION OF MAEKKTS IX CALCUTTA. 

Mr. Schalch moved that the Bill for tlie better rcL'iilation ol‘ markets in Calcutta bo 
cod in Council. lie said thi^. at the last meeting oftheCouneil he liad stated rather fully 
he circumstances under which it was proposed to introduce this Bill, and tlie ])rineiplos oil 
rhich it was intended to frame it. He need not, therefore, lake Uj) the time of the council 
m the present occasion further than by m'aking a bnef statement of the details of the Bill 
lefore the Council. 

The first portion of the Bill (sections 1 to 4) required that, in the case of any place nob 
ised as a marki't, if it was the intention of ihe proprietor to bring it into such use, he should 
ake out a license from the Justices. The granting of the license would he eompulsory on the 
iisticcs, provided a certificate was granted hy tlie health ofliccr and the engineer ol the Justices 
hat theVbiee was suitable and fit for the purpose for which it was proposed to be used, and the 
leeiise would be granted without anv fee. 

The second part of the Bill projiosed that, with a view to enable the Justices to know the 
lartics who were to he held respon.<ilde for the eonservaney and cleaiiline.ss of u maiket, the 
ame of tlie owner slmuld he re^,M^terod, and that all transfers of ownership should also he 
egistered similarly williout payment of any fee. 

Lastly, the eoneliulini; sections of the Bill provided that the Justices shall he empowered 
0 puiehase land for the construction thereon of municipal markets. Jt ]>rovided that the cost 
hat may he incurred for that puipose may he piovided for by loans to he raised hy the issue of 
ohentures on tiie security of the tolls and dues levi<‘d tlierein ; and collaterally on tlie security 
f the general fund, reserving however the right of the existing dchenture-liolders to have tlm 
rst hen on the general fund. And it also provided for the mode in which the Justices were to 
eeover the tolls and dues they may impose on the ))ersoiis who may sell in their markets. 

Baboo Jotekkdwo Moiiu.n Taoohk said that lx* uislicii to make a few ohservatagns on this 
hll. He considered that ooiiservaney and sanitation were the two prineijml things which 
ame witjiin tlie ]M oviii(‘e of a municipality, and, as far as tlie-^e were eoneerned, lie thought the 
iw gave suflieient power to tlie muuieipality to enforce jirojier consiTvaney arrangements m 
nd an oflective sujiervismn and control over existing markets in Calcutta. He held that it 
^as no part of tiie functions of the municipality to embark in speeuiations of any kind 
.'hatever, or to establish markets of their own. NoW', the Bill projiosed, not only to give 
he, Justices power to construct a market, hut also to authorize them to raise fundH for that 
utpose on the collateraj security of the general lates and taxes. It was an admitted fact, as 
bl letter of the Chairman of the Justices would show, that the proposed market was intended 
[Icially for the benefit and eonveiiieiice of the better classes ol the Europeans. He sulimitted 
l|at it was exeeediinrly unfair and unjust to pledge the credit of the general rate-pavers lor 
be benefit of. a small section of the c(unmunity, and thus to render these rale-payers liuhle to 
dditional taxation in case the specifiatioii sliould prove unsuccessful. 

On a former occasion the hoiUble mover of the Bill cited as a precedent that public 
ecessaries were constructed out of the general funds, hut that they were used hy only a 
ection of the lower orders of tlie people. He (Baboo Joteendro Mohun Tagore) begged to 
bate that there was no analogy between the construction of ])uhlic iieees>ar7e8 and a public 
larket. Public necessaries have been constructed, not so much for the benefit of a particular 
bss of the community, hut for the improvement of the sanitation and cleanliness of tliose parts of 
he town in which they were situated ; and being scattered over different localities, they added in 
0 small degree to the general sanitation of the town. This, however, could not he said with 
fgard toMie proposed market. Then again, it was said that the time might come when the 
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Hindoos would, equally with the Europeans, resort to the new market. On such speculative 
grounds ho thf)U"lit that a cathedral miijht be built out of the munioipal funds on iHie plea 
tlial the Bo-ealled hen! hen denizens of Calcutta mio’ht hereafter be evan<»‘plizcd by the labours 
of the Christian missionaries; or an oj)era-house mi^ht be started on the pretext that native 
cars inicfht hereafter be trained to appreciate tlie sweets of Italian music. In fact, if this 
principle were admitted, the municipality would bejiistified to undertake anythin" and every-* 
tliiii" to suit the tastes of any particular section of the commuuity. He therefore be"^ed to 
fcU""est that the select committee be iust meted to take these matters into their consideration, 
uiul to remedy the injustice to which he had referred. 

MouliVY AiiDOoL LuThKi' Said that he had only one remark to make with reference to 
the provisions of section 4 of the Bill, which jnovidcd penalties on parlies wlio sohl fruits or 
otiier articles in jilaecs not lieensed as markets. In his ojnnion this section would bear hardly 
on fruiterers who had not shops in regular markets; and he thought tliat the select committee 
should see that shop-keepers should not be inconvenienced or harassed by any such provision 
remaining in the Bill. 

Mr. SciiALCii said that, with regard to the observations that bad been maife by the 
Jion^hlc meinher opposite (Baboo Joteendro Mohuii Tagore), he wished to make a tew 
remarks. He thouglit that the Council would agree witli iiirn, taking the European view 
ol the case, that it quite tell within the province of the Justices to construct a market. It 
seemed to lie argued that Ijocaiisc tliere were didercnt coriimuiiities in Calcutta who had not the 
same wants and io(|Uirenieiits as to articles of food, therefore the municipality should not be 
empowered to conslniet a nuuket. He did not think that that held good, because it struck him 
that all portions ol the community do waul certain articles of consumption, though some luav 
not reipiire meat, others may not reipiire fish, and so on. He thought that, whether they 
were Malioniedans, limdoos, or Euiopeans, there were articles which they required, and 
which they would procure at the proposed market. He thought that a market, well cou- 
strucU'd, well ventilated, and well regulated, would be found as useful to one class as to another. 

It has Ix'cn urged that the market wwild be solely henefieial to one section of the commu- 
nity, aud^ the cost of constructing such a market should therefore -be borne by that 
community ; and that if this principle was not observed, the municipal fund might be appro, 
printed lor the consiiuction ol a cathedral. But the cases were not analogous, as in tlie one 
all classes of tiie community might avail themselves of the beuetit atlbrded by a market, 
w liereas in the other, the building \v(nild be restricted to the use of one religious eommunitv. 
d'liis latter was the view taken by the municipality with regard to the burning gliat. 

It w'us there held that the ghfit, being for the benefit of one portion of the eornmnuity-y 
should be curried out at the ex})eiise ol that commuuity, and that principle was extended te® 
every other religious community in the tiwvri. For very shortly aiter the question of tlnf^ 
burning gbfit had been di8cusM*d, the cemeteries existing in the town were closed, and the com-j® 
iminities who used them were reipiired at their own expense to jirovide themselves with burial® 
grounds outside the town. This was done in the case of the Armenians and Greeks. Thtj® 
Armenians provided themselves with a new cemetery; and in the case of the Greeks, they we.r^ 
u'-sistod only solar that land was taken up by the Justrees as for a public purpose, but thf^rev 
whole expense was borne by the Greek community. 

With regard to what iiad been last said, as to section 4 (T the Bill being harassing on 
'•ertain class, he would explain that by the provision referred to it was intended that, it a plac^^,y^. 
be hereafter used as a market without the owner having taken out a license, any person sellinj^^^p 
in such market would be jmnishable, provision being made that the clause should not 
itinerant vendors of fish, fruit, or vegetables. ' 

The Advocate-General said that it he was not out of order in addressing the Council^jj 
after the reply of the hon’ble mover of the Bill, and as he might perhaps not have anothei)®^]^ 
opporluiiny ol expressing his views in the Council on this Bill, he would take leave to makgai^i^ 
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few observations, more particularly with reference to that portion of the Bill (the only portion 
which Appeared to have l»een the subject of any objection) which enabled the Justices to erect a 
market, and for that purpose to raise the necessary funds by loan, and to pay interest on deben- 
tures issued on the collateral seouritv of the municipal rates. 

He entirely agreed With the hon’ble member on his right (Baboo Joteendro Mohun Tagore) 
•in his remark that the general application of the municipal rates ought and was always interided 
to be fur the sanitation and improvement of the town, and that that was the leading prinViple which 
always ought to guide the Council in legislating with regard to any future more or less particular 
application of the surplus rates. The ap[)lication of that jirinciple would suflieiently ju evont the 
possibility of any suggestion being entertained for the erection of such things as a ciithedrai or 
an opera-house. But he (the Advocate-General) failed to understand how it could he said that 
a Bill like the present, which not only provid«’d for the siipermtendencc and registration of 
existing markets, but which also enabled the Justices to erect new markets, could he any tbin<»- 
but a measure falling within the general object of sanitation and improvement. It was tiuo 
that if we looked to the particular e ire urn stance'-: which influenced the municipality in ajiply. 
ing to the legislature for jiassing a measure on the subjeet, they had no doubt special referen’ee 
to the condition and capabilities of one principal niarb't in tiie town which was principally, 
though not exekisively, used by the European eommuiiity. Still he failed to sec how it could 
be said that a proposal like the present, eyen assuming that it neces.sarily includes the erection 
of a new marKet which w'ould give imjiroved facilities for the pureluise of commodities on tlio 
pait of the European community, would be in any way transgressing the general prineiplo 
which he had already admitted, namely, the principle of sanitation and iinprovement. It, 
seemed to him that wdien, as in the present state of things with regard to Calcutta, the more 
broad and general measures of sanitation and imiirovemeiit have been or were in course of 
being carried out uiulef existing legislation, such as the general system of drainage, the supply 
of w'ater, the lighting of the town, and street imjirovement, it would he in fact quite tying up 
the hands ol the rnuiiicipaliTy as regards any further measure of sanitation and improycinent 
if they were to be limile<l to measures m which every section of the community was eijually 
interested. Even as regaids these more general ru(*usures of im[>rovement whioli hud hLcii or 
were being cairied out, it could not be said that the whole community, or each section of the 
coinmiinit^v, had benefited equally by them. For instance, as regards imjirovcrncnts in the 
coniinuiiications of the town— the opening out or widening of streets — while he admitted tfiat 
these were to he regarded as measures of general improvement, it could not be denied that 
the benefit to be derived from them w-as much greatei as regards that portion of the iuhai)i- 
tants who resided in or frequented the immediate locality of each particular improvement, 
than it was in the case of other portions of the inhabitants, whether natives or Europeans, who 
resided at a distance. ,So again, with regard to the general improvement of the introduction 
of ipiye water. No one could say that it had not been practically and immediately of much 
grater benefit to the poorer portion of the inliabitants, and was of much greater necessity as 
regards particular sections of the town than it had been in other quarters. That improvement 
^ important as reg^ard^ the portions of the town inhabited by the native 

otfmrnuuity, than it had been to the pdVtions inhabited by the European community, or the upper 
cllasses of the natives. 

. ) Now, to come back to the particular subject of the establishment of a market. Could it 
said that it was in any way extending tlie principle of the Act of 1863, as a measure having 
%’ ifs object general sanitation and improvement, to empower the Justices to apply a certain 
' ^>1 the surplus rates which were available, after providing for water-supply, drainage, 

matters of that kind, in thcT construction of sufficier.i and convenient markets ? If the 
-^ill stood with the omission of any clauses empowering the Justices to construct new markets, 
apprehended it would be exceedingly imperfect, because, from the facts laid before the 
I Council, he believed it was quite certain that, ruakiDgall allowance for such local improvements 
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as be introduced by the establishment of a system of registration and supervision 

with ri'gard to existing markets, still the limited extent and defective construction Of such 
existing markets would leave things in a very unsatisfactory and insufficient state. Then, 
fould it be said that because the benefit from the construction of a jiarticular market would 
be greater and more immediate to the European community than to the inhabitants generally, 
t here was any unfairness, or want of equity, in the Justices in their discretion — a discretion 
which, under the law, was subject to the sanction of the local Govicrnment — determining on the 
erection of such market, any more than they would he acting unfairly in erecting another 
market in another part of the town, the benefit from which would accrue exclusively to the 
native population of that neighbourhood V It was not the object of the Justices, as he under- 
stood — it ciu iainly was not, as far as he could gather from the terms of the Bill the object of the 
hon^ble mover — in any way to give an exclusive benefit to the European community as distin- 
guished from the rest of tlie inliabitants of the town. That in carrying out a measure like the 
present, one market should afford sjiecial adt'aiitages to one class, and another to another, neces- 
sarily roKulled from the fact that there were different classes, and different localities having 
different reijuircmeniM. But the existence and recognition of sueli differences would not dis- 
entitle such a measure as the present to the character of being one for the general improve- 
meul of the wliolc town, and as such, a part of the grand object for which the Corporation of 
the Justices was established. Therefore he cordially supported the lion’ble mover of the Bill 
with regard to that portion of it which related to the construction of markets. 

There was one more matter for consideration, whieh was rather a qiii stion for discussion 
in select commiiieo. As ho understood tlic proposed measuie with regard to the erection of 
new markets, the security to be given to persons lending money on debentures was limited, first, 
to the rates and tolls derived from the markets, and secondly, to flic surplus general municipal 
rates. But he would suggest wheUier- it would not be worthy ol consideration that the 
security should also be extended to the land on which the markets were erected, and to the 
market buildings. That would probably have the cflect of enabling the Justices to obtain 
money on easier terms than wuuM otherwise he able to do, and would be a sort of security 
interposed between the 'payment of interest out of the market rates, before coming upon the 
surplus of the general municipal rates. 

The motion was then agreed to, and the Bill referred to a select committee, consisting of 
Mr. W^ordie, Baboo Diguinbcr Milter, and the mover, with instructions to report in a month. 

IKHKiHLY BUIDGE. 

Tiir Hon^ble Ashley Ehlen moved that the Bill for the eonslriiction of a bridge across! 
river Hooghly, between Howrali and Calcutta, be read in (k)uncil. He said tluit at the ' 
meeting ol the Couiieil be had ex])lamed the circuiiislanees which j:endered it necessary ^ 
introduce this Bill, and since that inei'ting the draft Bill has been ])rinted, wdiich provide^ ti 
it shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Ciovernor to cause tlie bridge to be constructed in £3! ^ 

manner as he may eonsider necessary, that lie may charge lolls for the use of the bridge, ma 
bye-laws for its raanugenient, and provide by means of a special fund for the repayment of i ^ 
advances received from the imperial Government for the purfiose of constructing the bridge. Ti ^ 
Bill proposed two alternative courses, should tlie Government desire to make over the managj I 
meiit of the nffiiirs of the bridge — cither that it rJiould appoint a special commission for tl| 
purpose, or transfer the management tothecomniissmners for the improvement of the port ; bi^ v, 
he intended to propose in select committee the enaetmtnt of a more general provision than tlj 
alternatives provided for in sections 10 and 21) of the Bill as it now stood. He thought' , *' 
section might he framed so ns to pn-vide that if it should ippear advisable to place the mauagt 
ment of the bridge in the hands of a trust, it might be placed under the management of a separa^ ;■ 

trust or of the port trust, and that the rules wliich applied to the one should apply to the other i 

the Bill would thus be made more simple and co.npact. * ' ' 
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He explained at the last meeting* that it was proposed that the East Indian Railway Com* 
pany s^puld have the collection of a certain portion of the tolls, that is, the tolls on all traffic 
between their stations at Calcutta and Howrah, and that they should levy a small additional char^ 
on all passengers and goods through their own officers at the railway station ; and thus the local 
traffic to the railway woul^ be practically free, the bridge toll beiitg paid on the ticket or in the 
goods charge. It would only further be necessary to provide means for collecting tolls on the 
local tiaffic, that is, on passengers passing tu and from Calcutta and Howrah. 

Section 81 of the Bill was an important one, and would require the careful consideration 
of the select committee to whom the Bill would be referred. It provides that no person shall 
be entitled to any compensation for any loss or injury which he may suatain by reason of any 
obstruction to the navigation of the river which may be caused by the bridge, or by anything 
done in constructing it. This was one of the most important provisions of the Hill ; and 
while he thought it was reasonable and fair, he thought it probable that there might be a 
great deal said in opposition to this section, and it wd^therefure one to which the special attention 
of the select committee would require to be drawn. 

The*motion was agreed to, and the Bill referred to a select committee, with instructions 
to report in six weeks, consistinir of Mr. Schalch, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Wyman, Baboo Joteendro 
Mobun Tagore, and the mover Mr. Eden. 

BEAIJ^AGE OF DISTRICTS. 

The Hon^ble Ashley Eden moved that the report of the select committee on the 
Bill to facilitate the drainage and irrigation of districts in Bengal be taken into consideration 
in order to the settlement of the clauses of the Bill. In doing so, he said that the Bill as it now 
stood was very dillerenl from the Bill which he first obtained leave to bring in. The reasons 
for the various amendments proposed by the committee were briefly explained in their report. 
It was found, after full consideration, that there was great difficulty in preparing one general 
scheme for the whole of the country on such inforrnation as the committee had before them. 
It seemed that many members of the Council, and especially of the select committee, preferred 
to defer the bringing in of such a measure until we liad time to examine the wants of the country, 
and ascer^in the possibility of framing a measure capable of being applied to all districts. At 
the pame time it seemed to be a pity to allow this soheme to stand over while such information 
was being acquired, — a scheme with regard to which the proprietors of the land to be drained 
were prepared to incur, and the Government to advance, the cost of carrying it out. It was 
^dffierefore proposed to make this a purely local measure, and to make provision for carrying out 

special scheme of drainage of certain parts of Hooghly and Burdwan which have been 
1. \pared by the engineers employed in examining and surveying these districts, and for 
of avqring the cost of such work from the proprietors of the land to be affected liy the measure, 
griprdingly, instead of its being a Bill for the drainage of the districts in Bengal generally, 
re^ committee had conflned it to the drainage of parts'of the districts of Hooghly and Burdwan. 
hqtf doubt the experience gained in the working of this Act would be found very useful in 
odamiog hereafter a more general measure. 

The Bill provided that the scheme should be laid before certain commissioners, of whom 
It less than a majority should be proprietors of the lands to be affected by the proposed scheme, 
qe scheme would be published in the villages and lands to be affected, and in case theproprie- 
ra of one moiety of the lands to be actually reclaimed from the water should consent, the 
Ipeme would be carried out. Provision was also made for the partial carrying out of a scheme 
I case the proprietors of the whole of the lands to be reclaimed were not willing to join in the 
I; of carrying out the scheme. If therefore a portion of such proprietors consented, a modified 
heme might be carried out. 
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The rest of the Bill was taken op details with re<;ard to the recovery of advances, the 
adjustment of the charge on each proprietor, and the like— questions which could %tter be 
dealt with as the Council proceeded with the cousideration of the clauses of the Bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mb. Edkn the clauses of the Bill were taken intc^ consideration in the form 
recommended by the select committee. 

In the preamble '' Howrah^* was omitted from the enumeration of districts to which the 
Bill would apply. 

In section 1, the short title of the Act was altered from “The Hooghly Drainage Act,^^ 
to “The Hooghly and Burdwan Drainage Act." 

The consideration of the interpretation section 2 was postponed. 

Section 3 was agreed to after an amendment similar to that made in the preamble. 

The consideration of section 4 was postponed. 

Sections 5 to 1 1 were agreed to. A 

Section 12 was agreed to with a verbal amendment. 

Sections 18 to* 19 were agreed to. 

Section 20 was agreed to after a slight transposition of words. 

Sections 21 to 25 were agreed to. 

In section 2G a verbal amendment was made. 

The consideration of section 27 was postponed. 

Sections 28 to 82 were agreed to. 

The consideration of section 33 was postponed. 

Sections 34 to 43 wore agreed to. 

In the schedule amendments were made similar to those in thepreamablo and in section 1. 

The Advocate-Geneeal said, he thought that the interpretation of the term “ proprietors 
of lands" required amendment, and he was glad therefore that the consideration of the inter- 
pretation section bad been postponed. Ho would also ask that the consideration of section 32 
should be reserved, because he thought the “proprietor" — whatever the definition of that term 
was to be — ought to be able to recover 10 per cent, from all his subordinate tenures, and not 
from the owner of a temporary lease only. The owners of temporary leases might have other 
sub-tenures under them, and he thought it could not he intended that they only should recoup 
the proprietor, hut that the sub-tenures under them should also hear their fair proportion of tiie 
cost. He thought tlierefore that section 32 should he taken into consideration in Conner*’ 
with the interpretation of “ proprietor." 

The further consideration of the Bill was then postponed. 

The Council^ was adjourned to Saturday, the 25th instant. 

Saturday^ the February 1871. 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Goternor of Bengal, presiding^ 

T. H. CowiK, Esq., Advocate^General, F. F. Wyman, Esq., 

The Hon^blk Ashlky Eden, Baboo* Joteendro Mohun Taoobb, 

A. R. Thompson, Esq,, T. H, Wordie, Esq., 

V. H. ScHALCH, Esq., and ' 

Moulvy Abdool Luteep Khan Bahadoor, Baboo Diqumber Mitter. 

T. M. Robinson, Esq., i 

CALCUTTA MUNICIPALITY.* 

The Hon'ble Ahlky Eden moved for leave to bring in a Bill to amend Act VI. of 186 
pa^ed by Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in Council. He said that the ohiject of tl^ 
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Bill could be explained in a very few words. A reference to section 3 of Act VI, of 1833 would 
show fjhat the corporation of the Justices was composed of two classes. The first class 
consisted of the Justices of the Peace for the whole of the provinces, that is, for Bengal, Bebar, and 
Orissa, who happened to be at the time residents of Calcutta ; and the other class consisted of 
the Justices of the Peaco for the town of Calcutta, who were specially appointed mainly with 
reference to their fitness for taking a share in the municipal affairs of the town. The reason 
for thus constituting? the miinicipality was, that after great consideration, when the first 
Municipal Act was being discussed, the most eligible body of men to whom the affairs of the 
town could be entrusted was found to he the Justices of the Peace for the town as a corporate body. 
It so happened that at the time of the passing of the Act there wore a number of public 
officers living in Calcutta who bore the commission of the peace for the whole of the provinces. 
It was inexpedient to grant to men having already a commission of the peace for the whole of 
Bengal a second commission giving them the power of Justices for only one city in Bengal, 
which was of course included in the larger condllnission ; and the only way in which the 
difficulty could be got over which suggested itself to himself and Mr. Peterson, who was 
then a ‘member of the Council, and who had assisted ‘him in' drawing up the scheme 
of a municipal corporation, was that the Justices of the Peace for the provinces who were 
resident in the town should also form a portion of the corporation, together with the 
Justices of the Peace for the town. Of course the resident Justices of the provinces 
were as much interested as rate-payers as any other class of the community in the afiuirs 
of the muiiici])ality. Their position was really identical with that of most of the other 
European residents. They were occupiers of some of the most expensive houses in the town, and 
many of them were residents for very many years. Arising from this double set of Justices, there 
had been u great deal of misunderstanding, and discussions had taken place from time to time 
as to the object of including tlicsc Justices for Bengal and Behar as members of the corporation. 
He was not jirepared to admit, in spite of all that had been said on the subject, that in point of fact 
the arrangement had not worked satisfactorily. At the same time there was no doubt that it had 
exposed the Chairman of the Justices to the charge of having a body of men at his disposal 
who did not take much interest in the town, but who, in cases of emergency, could be called toge- 
ther and whipped up for a particular object, lie did not believe tliis had been done, in fact, 


or that aiw evil result had ensued, or that there was any substantial ground for a charge of this 
sort; but*he considered it to be obviously very desirable to get rid of any semblance of a suspicion 
virgs'|is kind ; and the Chairman himself wished that a change should be effected in this respect, 
werei^^^ very existence of the names of all these cx-officio Justices on the list gave rise to a 

Native Justices to believe that they were always in a hopeless 
jljo firity; but in point of fact the minority had an existence on paper rather than in fact. 

was now proposed to be done waste amend the section to this extent, that the Justices for 
of Behar, and OriSsa, sliould no longer be ex-oflicio members of the corporation, but that 
»»r<w *®^ch of them -as the Lieutenant-Governor might from time to time select and specially 
ryj^oint on that behalf should be members of the corporation. Of course in doing this great 
would be tpken to select only those who would be likely to take an interest in the affairs of 
town. At present there were a great number of Justices who, from position or other cause, 
re utterly incapable of taking any share in the business of the municipality. When the list 
s revised under the operation of this sectinn, only men would be appointed who could take part 
^ I the business of the towp,; and if there was still an undue proportion of European Justices, no 
ubt it would then be rectified. , 

The motion was agreed to. 

fcf StTEVEY OF STEAM VESSELS. 

M Mr. Rivebs Thompson moved that the Bill to increase the fees for the survey of steam 
if ssels behead in Council. He said the object of this Bill, as explained at the last meeting 
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of the Council, was simply to provide for the payment of a separate fee to each of the 
surveyors employed for the survey of a steam vessel. The law, as it was at present, provided 
for the payment of a single fee for the survey, but the practice had been for a long time to 
pay this fee to each of the two surveyors employed. This was found to be opposed to the exact 
terms of the law, and as it was necessary in most cases that two officers should be appointed 
for the survey of a steam vessel, it was desirable to provide that a separate fee should be paid 
to each of them. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Rivers Thompson then applied to the President to suspend the rules for the conduct 
of business to enable him to move that the Hill be taken into consideration in order to the 
settlement of its clauses. He said that the shortness and simplicity of the Bill made it 
unnecessary to refer it to a select committee for consideration. 

The Prksident having declared the ryles suspended — 

Mr. Rivkrs Thompson moved that the Hill be taken into consideration in order to the 
'settlement of the clauses.. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Section 1 stood as follows : — 

“ Whenever two tinrveyors shall bo eraployod in making a survey under the provnsions of Act V, of 18fi2, 
passed by tho Lieutenant-Uoyornor of Bengal in Council, the owner or master of the steam vessel surveyed 
shall pay to each of the surveyors making the same a foe calculated on the tonnage of the vessel according to 
tho rates in schedule B to the said Act annexed, and such further foe as is provided in section 6 of Act I. oi’ 
1868 passed by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in Council." 

^ Mr. Thompson said he was advised by the learned Advocate-General that it would be 
proper to add a few words to this section to prevent mistakes. Act V. of 1862 was restricted 
in its operation to the port of Calcutta. By Act I. of 1868 the provisions of Act V. of 1862 
were extended to ports in the mofussil, and Act I, of 1868 was made a part of Act V. of 1862. 
As the section under consideration.at present stood, it provided for the remuneration of two 
survo m. when apj)oiuted under Act V. of 1862, The addition of the words “or Act I. of 
1868^^ Viks necessary to prevent doubts as to the application of the Bill to surveyors appointed 
*for the survey of vessels elsewhere than in the port of Calcutta. It would also be uecess^ 
to insert after the words ‘‘ schedule B to the said Act,^^ the words V. of 1862.^^ ^ jje 
begged to move these two amendments. 

The motion was carried, and the section as amended was agreed to. 

Section 2 and the title were agreed to. ; 

DRAINAGE OF DISTRICTS. 

The Hon^ble Ashley Eden postponed the motion, which stood in the list of 
that the report of the select committee on the Bill to facilitate the drainage .and . 
of districts m Bengal be further considered in order to the settlement of the clauses 

REGULATION OF LODGING-HOUSES AT POOREE. 

The Hon'blb Ashley Eden also postponed the motion, which stood 
business, that tho report of the select committee on the Bill for the bettf 
lodging-houses in Pooree be taken into consideration in order to the s^ 
clauses of the Bill. 

• The Council was adjourned to Saturday, the 4th March 1871. 
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Saturday^ the Uh March 1871 . 


His Honor the Lieutenant.Govsrnor of Bengal, presiding. 


T. H. CowiE, Esq., Advocate-Veneraly 
The Hon^ble Ashley Eden, 

A. R. Thompson, Esq., 

V. H. ScHALCH, Esq., 

Moulvy Abdool Luteef Khan Bahadoor, 


T. M. Robinson, Esq., 

Baboo Joteendro Mouun Tagore, 
T. H. WoRDiK, Esq., 

AND 

Baboo Digumber Mitter. 


SURVEY OP STEAIil VESSELS. 

Mr., Rivers Thompson moved that the Bill to increase the fees for the survey of steam 
vessels be passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

DRAINAGE AND HIRIGATION OF DISTRICTS. 

The Hon’ble Ashley Eden moved that the report of the select committee on the Bill 
to facilitate the draina'jje and irrigation of districts in Bengal, be further considered in order to 
the settlement of the clauses of the Bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Advocate-Ctkneral said the first amendment for consideration to-day stood in his 
name. The d‘ finition of the term proprietor of lands” os it stood in the Bill sent up by Ae 
committee, although a very great improvement on the definition originally contained in the 
Bill, was still open to this objection, that whether under the words or in actual occupation 
thereof” would not be included property in possession of ryots. He would propose, with a 
view to get rid of that possible objection, and also to make the definition somewhat shorter and 
clearer, to substitute for the definition of proprietor of lands” now in the Bill, the fallowing : — 

“ ‘ Proprietor of lands’ shall be taken to mean a person other than an occupancy ryot having a perpetual 
tenure or interest in such lands entitling liim to the immediate occupation thereof, or to the receipt of rent 
from the actual cultivators thereof, or Irom a tenant holding directly from him under a temporary lease.” 

J e had retained the words entitling him to immediate occupation,” as it would extend to 
e of a bheel or other lands with regard to which there were no actual cultivators, but which 
were jin the immediate ownership of the zemindar, who would be the proprietor. Therefore, 
excluding occupancy ryots, proprietor of lands” would include the person having a perpetual 
tenune.or interest in the land entitling him either to the immediate occupation of the land or 
the ^st receipt of rent either from the ryot or a temporary talookdar, 

JBaboo Digumber Mitter said, the Council must have observed that in signing the report 
of the committee on this Bill he had reserved to himself the right of urging whatever objections 
he* iight have to it before the committee of the whole Council. That he did not exercise that 
riglt whei^the Bill first came on for the settlement of its clauses, was simply because his 
objfctions were so many, and they touched such vital parts of the measure, that he felt some* 
wh4t diffident in urging them at that stage of it, when by so doing he feared he would only 
prove an obstructive without being able to carry any of lus amendments. He had, however, 
thef consolation left him that even if the Bill passed into law, it would be simply harmless, as 
he jfelt pretty sure it would never*become operative. 

/ As regards the clause under consideration, whatever other defects it might have to answer 
fori it was at any rate never intended that it should include within the category ^f 
prcLrietors,* tenants with rights of occupancy only. The amendment moved by the learnt 
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and hon'ble member was therefore quite of a verbal character^ and did not even touch the 
real objections, which in his (Baboo Digumber Mitter's) opinion the clause in question 
was open to. The object of that interpretation clause was to define clearly the class of 
persons with whom Government should deal directly in the matter of the drainage operations, 
and to whom it should look for the repayment of the advance made for those operations. 
In doing this effectually, the Council must keep two things closely in view. First, not need- 
lessly to multiply the number of such persons, as it would else complicate the work of appor- 
tionment of the sums advanced by Government as provided for in some of the subsequent 
sections of the Bill ; secondly, not to bring within the meaning of the word proprietor^^ men 
who had no other security to offer for the repayment of the State advance except the plot of 
land improved. The clause as it now stands answered to neither of these requirements, ftir it 
evidently embraced holders of small mouroosee tenures, from many of whom it would be next 
to impossible to recover any portion of the State advance. Besides, in treating with the holders 
of these small tenures, whether for purposes of ascertaining the wishes of the parties interested 
as to the desirability of the projected works, or for apportionment of the State advance os 
provided for in subsequent sections, how was it to be determined, except by a regular judicial 
inquiry and investigation, that the tenures were really mouroosee ; since in the majority of cases, 
as the Council cannot be unaware, the mouroosee title to these tenures is claimed by length 
of possession on payment of rent at a uniform ratey and not on the strength of a lease in 
perpetuity. The amendment moved by the learned Advocate-General did not meet these 
difficulties. 

To effect any real improvement to the clause in question, the word proprietor,” in 
his humble opinion, should be so defined as to mean no other than the owner or owners of 
an entire estate on the collector's towjee, or ot some sub-division of the same, not being h'ss 
than a mouzah, held in perpetuity of tenure and fixity ol rent ; leaving the mouroosee-holders 
of small plots of lands, as well as the holders of other small tenures, whether rent-paying or 
rent-free, to be dealt with by such proprietors according to some defined rules. Towards that 
M<d he would move that all the words after shall" in the 15th line be omitted, and the follow- 
ing words substituted in lieu thereof, “ be owner in perpetuity of tenure as well as of rent of not 
less than a mouzah of an estate entered on the register known as the general register of revenue- 
paying estates.” 

The Pkesidknt said it would perhaps be considered rather presumptuous in him, b^’^ " 
youngest member of the Council, to express an opinion on the subject under discussif 
m the debate ; but probably he might be allowed to explain in a lew words the genet 
he had formed with regard to this Bill. It seemed to him that the Bill in many of i 
and more especially in the clause regarding the definition of proprietor of lands,” n 
new and very difficult questions — questions with which he was atraid we should havt 
farther before we had done with them in regard to affairs of this province, which 
present very pressing. 

The view, then, which he on his part took of the -Bill before the Council was 
ought not to defer small Bills of this kind till we had settled absolutely and for ever tlP*^ 
questions which we would have to settle sooner or later, such as with regard to the de^ 
of “ proprietor,” and those arising in other portions of this small Bill, which Bill ire w ' 
that view of the case have to defer for a very long time indeed. Therefore, in consonan' • 
the view taken by the hon’ble mover of the Bill, he would regard this Bill as an exper, 

Bill— a Bill which on the whole we could not hope at oace to put into a shape that of 
certainly hold water for all time, but as a step towards the solution of the question. Heof 
this Bill a small Bill, not because it was small in importance. — God only knew whe^^ 
would meet the object in view, which was one of enormous importance, namely, to cheoi 
spread of sickness in the districts to which the Bill applied ; this Bill was intends^ as a 
towards remedying that. In that respect it was not at all a small Bill ; but compared to 
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more general measures, it was in some sense small ; for, firstly, it was a local Bill ; and secondly, 
it was i permissive Bill. It was not proposed that the measure should be imposed by authority 
of law on the proprietors of the estates that would be affected by it ; but it was only to be 
imposed if a majority of the proprietors accepted it. 

But taking that vie\^, we come to the question of making the best deGnition we can of the 
term proprietor of lands'' for the purposes of this Bill. It seemed to him that all parties 
were agreed in respect to this Bill, and also in respect to the greater measures that were to 
follow, that it was necessary that we should see first whether we were about to depart from 
the old accepted use of the term “ proprietor" as it had hitherto been used in the Bengal 
B^gulations, that is to say, men paying revenue directly to Government. We know that we 
bad in this country a state of things with which in England we were not very familiar, 
but with which he was familiar as existing in Scotland, where there was one chief proprietor 
and several gradations of under-proprietors, and which had been carried in this country to that 
extent that the man at the top who stood as proprietor in the books of the Government, who 
holds tlje land as nominal proprietor, is in many cases a man who in reality did not 
exercise the riL'-hts of a proprietor all, but who had become a mere rent-charger in regard to 
that land*, and was in reality a very insignificant individual. When we enter into such 
questions as that raised by this BiM, and into questions of local taxation and other important 
questions, it is necessary that we should approach the question who is to be considered the real 
proprietor of that land ; for it stands to reason that the Government zemindar who has come to 
be in the position of a mere rent-charger cannot be called the real proprietor. Looking at this 
Bill in a somewhat hasty way, ho had also been struck with the same difficulty which the 
bon'ble member who spoke last had referred to; namely, that if, instead of taking as proprietor 
the party to whom the original grant had been made, the sudder malgoozar, wo go down to 
the lowest person having a permanent interest in the soil, and ryots having the right of 
occupancy, and treat them all as proprietors, we should be throwing on the commissioners, who 
were named in this* Bill, a burden heavier than they would be able to bear— we should throw 
upon them the burden of distributing the expenses of this great work amongst a vast multitude 
of petty holders ol- limited interest. He was also struck with the difficulty of defining who 
these holders were. The commissioners must institute inquiries in order to ascertain what 
tenapts lyive a right of occupancy or a right to something more than a right of occupancy. 

you except tenants having rights of occujMncy, you still have to inquire what ryots 
rights greater than rights of occupancy, rights of holding at fixed rates of rent, 
jjgortunately, we have not yet made an approximation to ascertain who these ryots are; and 
J|e operation of this Bill is to be hung up for years to come, until you find out who have such 
there is no saying when it will come into operation. He might say that he agreed 
excluw much with the remarks of the bon'ble member in thinking that it would perhaps be 
tenuifcary to make the aefinitlon of the term " proprietor" somewhat narrower, 
the tm Who then were to be treated as proprietors for the purposes of this Bill ? He inclined to 
Jlk we must stop a little higher than ryots. He suggested that we might stop at the 
of tjjreat under-holder holding a permanent and fixed interest ; that is to say, whose rent was fixed, 
he* m who collected rents from ryots Holding under him. He should like, he thought, to exclude 
riglfere ryots holding at fixed rents, leaving the zemindar to collect under seotion'^S^ of the Bill 
objipm all classes of ryots who might be made liable under the Bill. Whether we should accept 
whaie arrangement which the bon'ble membe| bad suggested, namely, that we should not go below 
proie holders of an entire mouzah, fiom bis ve^ imperfect knowledge of holdings in Bengal, 
thee (the President) thought there would be considerable difficulty ; because he undent^ that in 
he fcngal a mouzah was not, as ift some other parts of India, a very well defined tract of land 
firming a revenue and agrarian unit, but that mouzabs were often very much scattered, and 
forUrhapg even arbitrarily created by the survey, and that yon will find putnees and darpntnees 
prdjpd other tenures bolding shares in several mouzahs and many interests much mtenaized in 
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them. He would therefore merely submit for the consideration of the Council whether there 
were not practical difficulties of this nature in regpard to the proposal of the hon'ble fliember, 
which, as he understood it, did not take the form of a distinct amendment. The suggestion 
then which he (the President) threw out for the consideration of the Council was that which 
he had already mentioned, namely, that you should exclude all ryots, afid include under the term 
proprietor*' all under-holders at fixed rents above the condition of a ryot. He believed that 
the term '*ryot" as coming under Act X. of 1859 had a distinct meaning, which excluded 
putnees and such larger tenures, and at the same time also excluded some subordinate holders 
who were below the condition of ryots. He put his suggestion in this form, namely, that possi- 
bly we might get over the difficulty in this way by substituting in the amendment of the hon'ble 
the Advocate-General for the term “occupancy ryot" the simple term “ryot;" and secondly, 
substituting “ ryot" for the term “ actual cultivator" in the latter part of the amendment. In 
that case it would be left to the commissioners to determine who were “ proprietors" under the 
act of a degree superior to ryots, and they would then assess those whom they held to be 
proprietors. 

The Advocate-Geneeal said, having regard to the probable working of the Act, and to 
the consideration that in any definition of “ proprietor" it must be left to a certain extent to 
the commissioners to decide whom they would recognize us proprietors (the persons whom in 
the first instance they were to assess with the re-payment of the advance), he thought it would 
meet the suggestion made by Ilia Honor the President if the definition of the term “ proprie- 
tor" stood in this way 

“ ‘ Proprietor of lands’ shall bo taken to moan a person having a perpetual tenure or intorost, at a fixed 
rate of rent, in such lands entitling him to the immediate occupation thereof, or to the receipt of redt from 
the ryots thereof, or from a tenant holding directly from him under a temporary lease.” 

The President said that he thought the elFect pf the clause would be to exclude grantee- 
dars and other tenants of that kind ; they were proprietors ; but the onlpr question was the 
moans of assessing the proportion of payment and collecting the money. ^ But be understood 
, that the opinion of the Council was very much in favor of excluding such men, and although 
hon’ble members might not wholly approve of the definition, he hoped they would bo induced 
to agree, on the understanding that a clause would be inserted enabling the commissioners to 
decide the question summarily as to who were and who were not included in ^he f 
“ proprietor," without prejudice to the rights of the parties. ) 

The substituted motion was then agreed to, and the section, as amended, was passed. 

To the postponed section 4, the following proviso was added on the motion of 
SOHALCH 

“ Provided th^ the majority in number of the commiBsionors shall always be persons qualifiec 
aforesaid.” 

Baboo Joteendro Mohun Tagore said, that although no notice of amendment stoqd 
bis name, he would take the liberty of drawing the attention of the Council to section 11 
the Bill. He did not kuow that be was in order in doing so, for the section was one of th. 
that had been already agreed to by the Council. [The Feebident thought the hon'ble meml 
was at liberty to proceed with his remarks]. It was the generally accepted rule that when 
multiplicity of interests was concerned, the views of the majority should prevail ; and be d 
not see why in this instance that rule should be departed from, and the views of only one-ba 
of the persons interested should be considered bindii]^ on the other half of such persons. Tl 
section to w|iich he had alluded enacted that in case the proprietors of not less than one moiet 
of the bheels to be drained should assent to the adoption of the scheme, the commissione' 
should proceed to consider it, &c. With the leave of the Presidreut, ho would move that “twt 
thirds" should be substituted for “one moiety." 

The President said the qu^tion raised by tbe hon’ble member was one of great import^ 
anoe, namely, whether the whole or only a portion of the persons intoiested should be^consnlu/^^ 
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in the matter. Perhaps he might strain a point in his own favour in order to go a little beyond 
the meaning of the hon*ble member^s motion. The word ‘'proprietor” was defined in a very 
large sense, as incln^ing a large proportion of persons having a permanent interest in the land ; 
but as in clause 11 the right to vote is limited to the proprietors of the bkeds and swampe to 
be drained,^ the proprietors of the lands to be affected other than bbeels and swamps will have 
no voice in the matter. Perhaps it was not fair at this stage of the Bill that the matter should 
be explained for his satisfacticm j but probably the hon^ble member in charge of the Bill, or any 
other hon’ble member, would enlighten liim so far as to explain exactly the views which the 
committee entertained in limiting the section to what he might presume to be a minority of 
the persons who were interested in the matter. He himself felt that in a matter of this kind, 
if all the proprietors of the lands to be affected were consulted, a majority of votes would suffice. 
But he confessed that he had some doubt whether, if only the proprietors of the bheels and 
swamps to be drained were consulted, a majority of that minority of proprietors would suffice 
for the decision of a very important matter which would impose a heavy liability upon a large 
class of persons beyond those who were to be consulted under this section. 

The Hon^ble Ashley Eden said that this provision, under which the assent was limited 
to one moiety of the proprietors of the bheels and swamps to be drained, was unanimously 
introduced by the select committee in substitution of the provision of the Bill as originally 
drawn, which provided that one-half of the proprietors of lands in any way affected by the 
drainage scheme should be required to give their assent. These swampy lands were peculiarly 
situated : they were enormous unreclaimed pieces of water ; and of course the persons who were 
really interested in their drainage, .nnd who would have mainly to pay for the improvement, were 
the owners of these large swamps. They were the people whoso voice should be heard in the matter, 
as nearly the whole expense of the improvement would fall on them. At the same time there 
were round about the ‘swampR a certain number of proprietors who would be more or less 
affected by the reclaiming of these bheels. Tiieir lands would be improved and they would 
benefit, but not to such an extent that the drainage works would ever have been undertaken 
for them or by them had the swamps been out of consideration. Their benefit was, in fact, 
accidental, and arose from their liappeniug to be in the vicinity of the lands which were 
to be reclaimed. The work was not so important to these holders of adjacent lands as to 
the pi^oprjetors of the bheels ; and it seemed very hard that a few litigious persons amongst 
the petty holders whose lands might be affected, should have the jiower to obstruct the 
IJpeiation of this Bill ' ud prevent the reclamation of the swamps. After great consideration 
committee thougnt it would be best to throw the onus of adopting or rejecting 
work upon the proprietors of the swamps themselves. It would be very bard, if 
■half of these large projirielors were willing to have the work carried out, that a 
petty proprietors, whose whole interest in tlie measure amounted to a few rupees, should 
b jt in their power to put a stop to these works being carried out. It might be said that if 
|ir interest was so small, why make them pay at all ; but as they unquestionably would benefit 
he works which had to be carried out for tiie reclamation of the bheels, it was only fair and 
|that they should contribute towards the expense to the extent of their benefit. That was 
principle on which the select committee had framed the section. There seemed to be a 
ptber misapprehension of the intention of the section. The assent of the proprietors of 
less than one-half of the bbeels was required, and not the assent of one-half of the 
nber of proprietors concerned : that would secure the assent of the owners of one-half of the 
^perty to be touched. » i 

Th^ Pbbsident said he thought a good deal of the objection that be had raised would be 
|bt by the provision in a subsequent clause, that in case of failure to realize the whole amount 
Kpended, the balance was to be realized from those only whose lands were wholly unfit for 
’I'kltivatioy and bad been rendered fit for cultivation ; that was to say, from the proprietors of 
rcfe bheels and swamps that had been reclaimed, so that the weiirht of the liability fell on this 
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latter class. Therefore he was ioolmed to accede to the argumeDt of the hon'ble mover of the 
Bill, and he would ^ay that he thought it desirable that at a subsequent stage of the Bill it 
should be provided that a proprietor who had no voice in the question ^ould only be called 
upon to pay to the extent of the benefit he actually received : in that case no substantial injustice 
could be done them. • ^ 

Baboo Joteendbo Mohon Tagore's motion was then by leave withdrawn. 

The postponed section 27 was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Eden, a verbal amendment was made in section 28. 

Section 82 stood as follows : — 

“ Every proprietor of lands charged with any sum under the provisions aforesaid, may, after he shall 
have paid or entered into an ongagomont for the same, recover from the owner of any temporary lease or 
other subordinate tenure benefited by the works in respect of which such payment may be secured or made, 
an annual sum calculak^d at the rate of ton per cent. p6r annum upon such portion of such payment as 
shall bear to the entire payment the same proportion as the area of tnc lands of such owner benefited by 
such works boars to the area of the entire lands of such proprietor benefited by such works. Such sum to 
bo payable by equal instalments upon the days appointed for the payment of the rent of such tenure, and 
to ho recoverable as if the same were an arrear of rent.” 

After a verbal amendment made on the motion of the Advocate-General — 

The Advocate-General moved that the following proviso be added to the section 

“ Provided that such proprietor shall not be entitled to recover under this section, from any such person 
as aforesaid, more than the entire amount of the payment which such proprietor luis made or engaged to 
make, and that the sum annually recoverable in any case shall not cxceoa the mcrease in the annual value 
of the particular lauds bone li ted.” 

He said that otherwise, in the case of a lease of more than ten years, the proprietor might 
recoup himself a great deal more than he was entitled to do. 

The motion wus agreed to, and the section as amended was passed.^ 

The Advopate-GkxNERAl then moved that the following section be introduced after 
section 32 : — 

“ XXXIIA. Any person who sliall have made any payment under the provisions of section 32, 
3r of this section, may recover from any person from time to time holding immediately from him a 
omporary lease of any portion of the lands benefited by the works in respect of which such payment 
lavc boon made, such sura us shall boar to the entire payment so made the same proportion us the area of 
he entire lands in respect of which such payment shall have been calculated may bear to the rrea (rf the 
mtiro lands of such subordinate bolder wmeb shall have been benefited by such works." 

The President said he thought the questions raised in this section would affect ' 
materially not only the class of persons directly benefited under the provisions of this provit 
)Ut also the whole of the persons coming under section 32. Looking back to sei 
il, he there found that when the commissioners came to distribute the burden amongst' 
,’arious persons interested, it was apportioned not only with reference to the quantity of ‘ 
and in the possession of the person who would be benefited by the improvement, but also 
iroportion to the benefit derived by the lands. It was not simply that the man who has 
lundred acres should pay five times as much as the man who has one hundred acres ; bu 
he owner of the one hundred acres had been very much more benefited by the* improvemt 
le was to pay not only in proportion to the quantity of the land, but to the real profit deriv 
[n section 82 reference to the benefit derived had been altogether omitted, the assessment bei 
nade on the acreage only. He would therefore suggest that it would be just and not inconi 
lient to add in this section some such words as were contained in section 21. 

The AiBNroCATE' G eneral said that he had no objection to adopt the suggestion that hi 
oeen made, and he would therefore propose to add to the section under consideration a provi 
similar to that adopted in section 32. The whole section would then run thus 

XXXIIA. Any person who shall have made any payment imder the provisions of section 3 
or of this section, may recover, from any person from time to time holding immediately ^m him 
temporary lease of any portion of the lands benefited by the works in respect of which such payment ahr 
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hare been made, snch mm ae shall bear to the entire payment so made the same pronortion as the area of 
the entile lands in roamct of which such payment shaU have been calculated may oeajr to the area of the 
entire lands of such subordinate holder which shall have been benefited by such works. Provided that the 
sum annually recoverable in any c«M) under this section shall not exceed the increase in the annual value of 
the particular lands benefited." 

The section, as amended, was then agpreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Eden, section 33 was amended so as to stand thus:— 

“All outlets and water channels, natural or artificial, which shall bo altered, enlarged, excavated, or 
cut, under the provisions of this Act, and the construction and maintenance of embankments and of 
dams and works in the same, shall, save as hereinafter provided, be subject to the law for the time being 
in - force regulating the construction and maintenance of public embankments and public rivers, channels, 
and outlets.*’ 

The President said he now proposed to defer the further consideration of the Bill to the 
next meeting of the Council, and to have the Bill re-printed in the meantime. He would, at 
the same time, remark that there seemed to remain two questions for the consideration of 
hon^ble rnembers. The first question was, tliat the proprietors not consulted as to the adoption 
of a scheme should not be assessed to a g^reater degree than the increase in the value of their 
holdings ; and the second question was, how it was to be decided who was a “ proprietor,*^ and 
therefore be liable to be assessed for contribution, and who was not a proprietor.** If the 
commissioners found themselves unable summarily to settle that question, it occurred to him 
that the superior holder might be allowed to pay at his option, and to take the chance of 
recoveriiig from those who may be sub-proprietors under him. Suppose there was a superior 
holder who denied the rights claimed by under-holders, and was willing to pay, and there was 
reasonable doubt who the under-proprietors were, such a plan set aside much difficulty. It 
might be just as convenient to let the superior bolder pay, and leave him to recover from his 
subordinate holder und5r the provisions of the Bill. 

The further consideration of the Bill was then postponed. 

KKGULATIOx\ OF LODGING-HOUSES AT FOOREE. 


The Hon*ble Ashley Eden moved that the report of the select committee on the Bill 
for the better regufation of ‘Modgiug-houses at Pooree*’ be taken into consideration in order to 
the settlement of the clauses of the Hill, and that the clauses be considered for settlement in 
the form recornmended by the select committee. 

^ The motion was agreed to. 

section 1, the interpretation section, the word inmate** was thus defined : 
tCU^The word ‘ inmate’ shall mean a person passing the night in any house.** 
oft Advocate-General moved the omission of the clause interpreting the word “inmate.** 
fetl/ ^ he did not tliink this interpretation at all necessary, and it appeared inconsistent with 
haJnode in. which the term was used in sections 6 and 7. Under section 6 the health officer 
thefi^qu'r®^ to certify the largest number “of lodgers which the house could accommodate, 
Ing regard to the number of inmates residing therein.** There the term was used witji regard 
^fhe residence of a person other than a lodger ; and again in section 7 the following words 
je found : shall be punished by, a fine not exceeding two Rupees for every lodger for each 
nt during any part of which such lodger shall be an 'inmate* of such house.** 

The Hon’ble Ashley Eden suggested that it would be better to leave the consideration 
|be interpretation section until the Council had settled the other clauses of the Bill. 

The consideration of fhe section was then postponed. 

Sections 2 to 5 were agreed to.* * *- 

In section 6, on the motiqn of Mr. £dbn, the words “ persons permanently residing** 
Ire substituted for the words “ inmates residing.** 

Section 7 having been read — 

I Baboo Jotrendbo Mouun Taoore said that it might so hap))en that some relatives of the 
figing-house- keeper might came in during the festival from a distance : such persons, be 
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thought, should not be considered ** Jodgers/' It would be very hard that a person might not 
receive his own relatives into his house without becoming subject to the provisions of this Bill. 

The Hon^ble Ashley Eden said that if the relatives pfid hire for the accommodation, 
they would be ‘dodgers;” otherwise they would not. 

The section was then agreed to. 

Section 8 was agreed to after a verbal amendment. 

Section 9 was agreed to. 

Section 10 was agreed to after a verbal amendment. 

Sections 11 and 12* were agreed to. 

By section 13 the lodging-house-keeper was required to report, amongst other things, 
cases of “ dangerous^^ sickness. 

The Advocate-General thought it should not be left to the lodging-house-keeper to make 
a report of sickness only when he thought it dangerous,” because it would leave him to 
determine a very serious question as to the danger or otherwise of the illness. The sickness 
might he the beginning of a choleraic epidemic, and might result in very serious consequences. 
He thought therefore that a report should be required of all sickness. 

On the motion of Mr. Eden the word "serious” was substituted for ^‘dangerous,” and 
tlje section, as amended, was agreed to. 

Sections 14 to 38 were agreed to. 

Section 39 provided for the extension of the Act to Bhobanessur and Jajipore. 

The Hon'blb Ashley Eden drew attention to section 22 in connection with this section. 
Section 22 provided that fees and penalties imposed under the Act should i)e employed in 
the sanitation of the town of Poorcc. The section under consideration empowered the 
extension of the provisions of the Act to the other places mentioned, and he was not quite sure 
whether a special provision was not retjuired to provide that the fees and penalties levied in those 
places should be expended in their improvement, and not iu the sanitation of Pooree. 

The consideration of the ieetion was tlieii postponed. 

Section 40 and schedules A and B were agreed to. 

The further consideration of the Bill was i)ostporied. 

KECOVEEY OF FINES. 

Moulvy Addool Luteef moved that the time prescribed for the submission of the report 
of the select committee on the Bill to make better provision for the recovery of certain [ 
imposed in Bengal be extended for three weeks. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Council was adjourned to Saturday, the 11th instant. 

Saturday y the Wth March 1871. 




His Honok the Lieutenant-Governor p? Bengal, 


T, H. CowiB, Esq., Advocate-General, 

The Hon'ble Ashley Eden, 

A. R. Thompson, Esq,, 

V. H. ScHALCH, Esq., 

Moulvy Abdool Luteef ifHAN Bahadoor, 
T. M. Robinson, Esq., 


F. F. Wyman, Esq., 

Baboo Joteendro Mohun Tagore, 
T. H. WoRDiB, E^., 

'AND 

Baboo Diqumbeb Mitter. 


CALCUTTA MUNICIPALITY. 

The Hon^blb Ashley Eden moved that the Bill to amend Act VI. of 1868, passed by t! 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in Council, be read in Council. He said be had explained 
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tbe last meetiag the circamstauces under which this Bill was framed} and he need not again 
go inioithe question* The Bill was a very short onC} and had been ciroulated to hon'ble 
members. There was one point, however, to which he would draw attention, namely, that there 
was an omission in the first section. The section, as drawn, provided that ''all Justices of the’ 
Peace for the town of Calcutta, and such other Justices of the Peace for Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, as the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal may from time to time, by order published in the 
Calcutta Gazette, nominate on that behalf, shall * * * be a body corporate,” &o. It was intended 
to confine the selection of the Justices for Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, to those who were resident 
in Calcutta ; it was necessary therefore that the words " resident in Calcutta” should be inserted 
after *' Justices of the Peace for Bengal, Behar, and Orissa.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

DRAINAGE OF DISTRICTS. 


The Hon’ble Ashley Eden moved that the Bill to facilitate drainage in certain districts 
of Bengal be further cuiisyered in order to the settlement of its clauses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

After a verbal amendment in tbe definition of ” proprietor of lands”— 

The Hon’ble Ashley Eden said that the next motion that he had to make was with 
reference to one of the two points deferred at the last meeting at the suggestion of tbe Presi- 
dent. The amendment that he would now move was intended to limit the proportion to be 
charged against each proprietor to uu amount below that to which tbe value of the land might 
be increased: — 


XXIa.— The amount to bo apportioned by the Omimissionera apinst the proprietor of any lands which 
before the oommotioenient of the work.^ were to some extent fit for cultivation, but were improved by the said 
works, shall not, in resjioct gf such lands, exceed the amount of the iiicrea.scd value, which, iu the ojiinion of the 
Commissioners, shall have been conferred on such lands by such works." 


It was obviously just that some such provision should be made, as tbe works would be 
undertaken at the instance of the proprietors of tbe bheel lands, the owners of the surrounding 
lands having no voice in the matter. Therefore, as the work might be undertaken in opposition 
to the views of the surrounding land-owners, it was fair that the amount they should be called 
upon to pay should not exceed the increased value of their lands. 

BabcX) Digumber Mitter said that the effect of this section would be to throw almost 
^lole burden of the cost of the drainage works on the owners of the liheel lands, and at 
^Ime time relieve the owners of the land improved, that is the surrounding lands, from all 
^l^cjtainty as to their share of contribution towards those works — since tbe proposed section 
1 ^ such contribution to the increased value conferred on those lands by the drainage works. 
leifreaS) in the case of the proprietors of bheels, even if tbe actual cost of the work exceeded 
j^jj^jestimate, by a hundred per cent., they would have to make good every pice of it. No 
thgOt'such a result would not be very encouraging to the holders of the bheels to come forward 
i V ask for improvenients of this kind. At the same time it was but fair and proper that there 
Id be a reasonable limit to the State demand in respect of lands, the benefits conferred upon 
jh by the proposed works could not by any possibility be ftiirly ascertained, and which on 
^ i account be had always contended should be altogether exempted from all liability to meet 
cost of the drainage v^orks. 

E The Hon'blb Ashley Eden said the object of the proposed section was to throw the 
n as much as possible on those for whose benefit the work was undertaken, and on 
motion the expense was incurred ; at the same time he thought the owners of the 
frounding lands, who derived a cgntiogent advantage, should contribute to the extent of the 
pefit derived by them. 

The President said that there seemed to him to bo only two alternative courses : either 
|give votes to all interested, or to protect those who did not vote in tbe manner proposed 
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by this claase. At the last meeting it was clearly shown that it would be very difficult 
to ascertain who the proprietors were, especially when the definition of proprietor*' was so 
large ; and on the whole it was considered that the main burden of the work should be undertaken 
by the proprietors of the bheols, who would chiefly benefit by the improvement, and who alone 
were empowered to decide whether the work should be carried out or not. Therefore he thought 
that of these two courses, the Council would do wisely to accept the alternative provided for by 
this clause. He thought this course was less open to objection than the other. 

Baboo Diotjmber Mitter said that if he was not out of order, he would state that he 
thought there would be some difficulty in giving effect to this and the preceding section. 
Both these sections made it imperative on the commissioners, whilst making the apportionment, 
to keep closely in view the relative benefits conferred on the land. Now, admitting for the 
Hake of argument that an extensive basin covering an area of twenty-four thousand beegahs 
could, in spite of the monsoon rains, and the spill waters from the adjacent lands finding their 
way into the plain, l)e kept sufficiently dry to admit of its being immediately brought under 
cultivation, without allowing the bheel gradually, or at all events partially; to silt up, how, he 
asked, could the relative benefits conferred on the lands by the drainage works be ascertained, 
except by an actual survey of the crop on the land. In the case of inproved land, it was the 
increased profit that was to bo the measure of apportionment, which meant that the yield of the 
land after the drainage works had come into operation was to be compared with the yield of 
the same land before the drainage work was executed. If such land yielded one rupee and eight 
annas per beegah liefore, and two rupees after the improvement was effected, the amount 
apportioned against the land would be the amount of the increase, or eight annas. In regard to 
the bheel lands, the apportionment was to be according to the benefits which they had 
respectively derived. Now, by section 23 of this Bill, it was provided that the apportionment 
must be made within six months after the completion of the works was certified to the 
commissioners. It might so happen that the drainage work might be completed in November 
or December, and in that case there would be no crop before another thirteen months. 
Moreover, he thought that one season's crop was not a sufficient test to determine the relative 
benefit conferred ou uncultivated land, or tlie improvements effected on land previously under 
cultivation. 

The Pkbsident faid it seemed to him that the hon'ble member was going beyond the 
limits of the motioj before the Council ; his remarks rather related to section 28, and he would 
bo at liberty to propose an amendment on that section when the present mption was dispd \ 

The proposed section XXI« was then agreed to. ' 

Baboo Diqumbeu Muter said—For the reasons he had already given, he would now^^ 
the substitution of ** eighteen months" for ‘^six months" in the second line of section 2(^^ 

Tub Advocate-General said he thought that this section, in its practical wo'‘king, w 
quite meet the objection of the hon'blc member. The difficulty which he suggested 8et 
to be simply this, that the period of six months might not be sufficient to enable the ( 
missioners to determine, from the materials before them, whether and to what extent the 1: 
affected by the works had been improved. If the commissioners found themselves in 
position, he (the Advocate-General) apprehended that under the section as it stood it woulc 
perfectly competent and right for them under such circumstances not to make such apporti 
ment. In that case it would be competent for the Lieutenant-Governor, who was not lim: 
to any time, to appoint an officer to make the apportionment. The officer appointed by 
Government would not he limited by the period of six rao'ntbs or by any other period ; and 
he agreed with the commissioners in determining that thew were not sufficient materials befi 
them, be would defer the revision and apportionment until ne was in a position to do so. 

The Hon'ble Ashley £dbn said, the real object of the provision was merely to preve 
needless delays. It was intended to meet the case of the oommissioners ''neglecting i 
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refosing*’ to make the apportionment. It in no way bound the commissioners to report 
witiiin any particular time, — if they could not report within six months they had only to say so, 
and the time would be extended without limit simply by the omission of the Lieutenant* 
Governor to appoint any officer to supersede them. There was nothing to moke it compulsory 
on the Lieutenant-Goveraor to take action on the expiry of the first six months, and it was 
never oonta|lplated that he should do so. 

Baboc^igumber Mitter said, he understood that the provision was intended simply to 
guard against the commissioners, who were to be the owners of the land interested, neglecting to 
make an inquiry and report; and that in such a case, the Lieutenant-Governor might take 
th^ matter into his own bands. Now he (Baboo Diguraber Mitter) thought, the only way to 
effect the object in view was to extend the period, within which the commissioners were to 
make the apportionment, to eighteen months ; for it so happened that if the works were com- 
pleted in November or December, it would he fully twelve months before there would he a crop 
on the laud, and it would take some time to make en(|uirip 8 ; so that eighteen months was the 
shortest period within which the apportionment could he made. 

Tub AuvoCATE-GENf^RAL observed that the honMde member seemed to forget that, under 
the section as it stood, the commissioners were not hound to make their apportionment within 
six months. Tlie section merely provided that if the commissioners did not make the appor- 
tionment within six months, the Lieutenant-Governor might appoint an officer to do so; but 
there was nothing to prevent the Lieutenant-Governor from allowing the commissioners 
further time, if it appeared that the ap;H>rtionment could not be made within six months. The 
object of the section was merely to provide against neglect in making the apportionment whore 
the pro])cr materials were before the commissioners : it did not bind them to make the appor- 
tionment within that time when they had not the means of doing so. 

Mr. Kobinsox said, he would point out, in support of tJic hon'blc member’s amendment 
proposing to extend the time to eighteen months, that it seemed to him that it would he a 
great mistake for the Council to provide that the commissioners should make their apportion- 
ment within a certain time, when it was not possible that they could do so within that time. 
In the case of a blicel, it was perfectly impossible for any one to say, within six months of the 
completion of the drainage works, to what extent the land had become culturahle or had 


increased in value. And although this was only a permissive Bill, yet he thought the Bill 
should n(Tt limit the time for making an apportionment to a period within which it was truly 
'';,pg*j^ihlc to come to any conclusion. 

Hon’ble Ashley Eden observed that, in reality, there was no limit of time within 
the apportionment must he made ; the inquiry might go on for six years, if the Lieute- 
^Governor did not ^exercise his power of interference under the section. 

/ Th e President sai'd, he thought there was a very great deal of reason in what had fallen from 
I right (Mr. Robinson) . At the same time, he also took the view of the 

I thel^^ Advocate-General, that the power was merely permissive in the hands of the Lieute- 
\ bv i'^overnor. It might be that, within six months, the Lieutenant-Governor might be satis- 
V^gj that the commissioners were so much disagreed amongst themselves, that it was advisable 
j^^ke the matter out of their hands and put it in the hands of some one else. He fully 
ri^litted that that course should not he taken lightly, and the section could only be p.assed on 
oh\m ®“PP08ition that the Lieutenant-Governor would exercise a reasonable discretion in the 
Jter. Whether it would be desirable to extend the time, subject to the risk of its being wasted, 
In the case of the commissioners disagreeing amongst themselves — whether it would be 
Jjjglrable to run the risk of that evif, or the risk of an abuse of power by the Lieutenant- 
^vtrnor — he would leave in th^ hands of the Council. 

Mr. Wyman said, it seemed to him that, if the section was passed as it stood, the 
£^r|^^iBsioners might feel themselves hound to come to a decision before they had the proper 
[ nrif ^ intended to give a discretionary limit of time, he thought it 
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would be better to fix the extreme limit. The commissionerB migfbt come to a decision within 
three months. It did not follow that they would defer their decision to the full time^ if they 
had sufficient materials to enable them to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. Therefore, on all 
grounds, he thought the time should be extended to eighteen months. 

Thk Hon'ble Ashley Eden said, he most strongly objected to .any such alteration of the 
section as was contemplated by the amendment before the Council. If the t^e for the 
making of the apportionment were extended to eighteen months, he thought th^ork would 
be allowed to crawl on till the full time had expired : it woulS merely be an inducement to 
postpone the determination of the inquiry indefinitely. So long as the period of six months 
was maintained in the Bill, it would induce the commissioners to attend to the work of appor- 
tionment. He could not see that there was any difficulty at all as the section now stood. As 
had been already pointed out, there was really no limit as to the time in which the 
commissioners were to complete their work, though the section did provide that, in the 
case of recusant zemindars neglecting or refusing to make the apportionment, the Lieutenant- 
Governor would have the power to step in and appoint an officer to settle the matter. 

The Peesident said that, on the whole, he was inclined to submit a compromise, and 
propose that a period of twelve months should be fixed instead of six. 

Me. Rivees Thompson said, he thought that the ground on which the hon^hle member, 
who was in favour of an extension of the period within which the commissioners should he 
required to make an apportionment of the cost of the drainage works, had based his argu- 
ment, was founded on n false premise* He said that the crop must he inspected to enable 
the commissioners to arrive at a proper decision of the benefits derived by the improvement. 
If that was the ground on which the argument was based, he (Mr. Thompson) thought that 
even a delay of eighteen months might give a false impression, if they made the crop the 
measure of the amount to be levied. One year might prove a very had season, and it would 
be unfair to base on that ground the award to be given. The 2l8t section of the Bill said 
that the award of the commissioners should he determined with reference to the quantity of the 
land which would he benefited by the improvement, and the benefit derived by the land. If 
the land benefited had been entirely bheel land, and had been brought into a culturahlc condi- 
tion, the commissioners would he able to decide, with reference to the quality of the land and 
the rent at which it was likely to he let as compared with land in adjacent places, the charges 
to which the proprietors would be liable. An inspection of the crop, it seemed to him, 
be altogether unnecessary. t 

The Council then divided on Baboo Dioumbbb Mitter^s motion to substitute eig) 
months for six months, in line 2 of section 23 ; — 


Ayes—G. 

Baboo Dijjpimber Mitter. 

Mr. Wordio. 

Baboo Jotoendro Mohim Tagore. 
Mr. Wman. 

„ Room son. 


The motion was therefore negatived. 

The President then moved the substitution of 
The Council divided 


Noite— -0. . 

Moulvy Abdool Luteef. 

Mr. Sclialch. 

„ Rivers Thompson. 

The Hon’blo Ashley Eden. ! 

The Advocate»General. 1 

The President. , 

• ! 

• I 

twelve months” for six months.” 


Atbs— 7. 

Baboo Di^mber Mi tier. 

Mr. Wormo. 

Baboo Jotoendro Mohun Tagore. 
Mr. Wyman. 

„ Rooinson. 

„ Sohaloh. 

The President. 


« Noe8~4. 

.Moulvy Abdool Luteef. 
Mr. Rivers Thompson. 

The Hon’ble Ashley Eden. 
The Advocate«General. 
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The motion was therefore carried. 

Onrthe motion of the President, the words “within six months” were inserted after the 
word “ or,” in the 6th line of the same section. 

On the motion of the Uon^bie Mr. Eden, two verbal amendments were made in section 
XXXIIa. 


The Hon'blk Ashley Eden moved the introduction of the following section after seotion 40, 
with the object of giving effectr to the views expressed by the President at the last meeting of 
the Council 


" XLa. Whenever more persons than one may claim or be allejjed (o bo proprietors of any lands 
within the meaning of this Act, the cominissiouers may, m a summary way, detennine which of such 
persons is for the nurjmscs of this Act to bo deemed to be the proprietor of such lands, and shall determine 
to bo oroprietor oi such lands any person w ho, being the owner of a 8U|K‘rior tenure or interest in such lands, 
shall dispute the perpetual nature or the fixity of rent of any subordinate tenure therein held immediately 
from him, and shall pay the proportion of advances chargeable against such lands." 


Mr. Schalch said, it seemed to him that the object of this section was really to iMiublo 
the commissioners, in case of dispute as to who were proprietors of tiie land improved, to decide 
the question summarily, until it was decided by a more competent tribunal: if that was the 
effect of the proposed section, he would have no objection to offer to it. But he thought that 
the section might be made more clear by declaring, by a proviso, that the determination of the 
commissioners under this section would only hold good so long as the (juestion of proprietor- 
ship was not determined by the civil court. So far as regards the first portion of the section. 

As to tlje latter part of the section, where the superior and under-tenant were disputing the 
question of the perpetual nature of the tenure or the fixity of its rent, he proKuincd that the party 
wbf' fast by the comraissioner.s might go to the civil court to determine wliether he lield 
iiifed rent or not, add on that being decided in his favour, he presumed that the decision ol 
the commissioners would cease to have effect; for tlie party determined by the commissioners to 
he the proprietor would have to pay the cost of the works, and it might be u question afterwards 
how far it would be recoverable from the person who ought to have been determined to be 
ness toprietor. 


^he Advocate-Geneual said, be thougt the difficulty was quite got over by a reference to 
words of section 41. The section now proposed to be introduced would come 
•’-pg-j’o lately before the 4l8t section, and would have the effect of empowering the commissioners 
the purposes of this Act, who was to be considered the proprietor of the 

fi The conclusion that the commissioners might come to on that question, taken in 
o^^jiction with the 4l8t section, which provided that the determination of the commissioners 
fewr evidence in t^ny proceeding not under this Act, would iu no way affect the 

hav of proprietorship as. between the two contending parties, or the question of the 
i nature of the tenure, or the fixity of its rent. That could only be determined by a 

Y*j^|coart; and by the concluding words of section 41 that was left open for determination in 
* legular way. The object of the proposed section was merely for the more convenient 
ring out ol *thc purposes of the ^ct; it did not decide whether the claim to proprietorship, 
be claim to perpetuity, or fixity of rent, was or was not well founded in law : that must be 
bed by the civil court. 

I Mb. Schalch said, he. understood from the explanation afforded by the learned Advocate- 
leral that, practically, the decision jof the commissioners would cease to have effect, as between 
f parties, when the question was decided by the civil court : the decision of the commissioners 
bid only be for the purposes of this Act. He had therefore no objection to offer to the 
Iposed section. 

for| Mr. Robinson said, he did not uuderstaud the object of the words, in the 1 1th line of the 
posed section, “ held immediately from him.” There might be an occupier, or an actual 

12 
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cultivator, »orholdin{r immediately from the holder of the superior tenure. It appeared to him 
that some difficulty might arise from the use of the words to which he had referred. There 
might be a proprietor of a ‘^joto** with a large number of subordinate tenants under him, and 
difficulties might arise in such a case. 

The AnvocATE-GBNEttAL said, the difficulty that had been suggested would be entirely 
got over if the present section and section 41 were read with the definition of ** proprietor of 
lands.^^ Under the definition proprietor of lands” was to mean the person having a perpetual 
tenure or interest at a fixed rate of rent entitling him to immediate occupation of the land, or to 
the receipt of rent from the ryots, or from a tenant holding directly from him under a temporary 
lease. If 'there was a person who came forward and said he was the last in order of tenure- 
holders having a tenure with a perpetual interest and fixity of rent, then the section provided 
that the commissioners might dekrmine that he was the person in the position of a proprietor 
for the purposes of this Act. It was not to be supposed that a decision under this section in 
favour of a dur-putneedar or RC*putnecdar would be complained of by a superior bolder, who, if 
he knew his interest, would be but too glad to acquiesce in the arrangement. 

The PAesident said that if the superior holder admitted the title of the under-tenant and 
threw on him the duty of paying for the improvement, it was not for the zemindar to dispute 
it. If the putneedar relieved his under-tenant of the responsibility, what was it to the zemindar 
whether the jotedar did or did not relieve the putneedar of the burden. 

Baboo Dioumbeb MiTiEusaid, this section was intended to obviate the difficulty where 
conflicting mouroosce claims were asserted to the same land, and where, in making the appor- 
tionment, it would be difllcuU to determine which was the rightful holder or proprietor of the 
jote. But he did not sec how it would assist the commissioners in ascertaining,* in the first 
instance, whether tlie persons who had represented themselves as owners ot half the bhcel, 
and given their adhesion to the scheme, were really proprietors” <^i8 defined in the Bill. 
Alter the work had been completed, some one might come forward and dispute the legality of 
the thing on the ground that the works had been undertaken on the votes of persons who had 
no yierpotual interest, and who were not “proprietors” according to the definition in the Act, 
and tlie whole proceeding was on that account null and void. It was not at all unlikely thakflu"if 
ol the persons whose votes had been taken were not “ proprietors;” so that the whole proc^es 
under the Act might prove to be invalid, and the Government might not have any cla*'ld 
tlie refund of the advances that they had made. I ^ 

The Advouate-Gknkral said, he must explain once more that the object of the sectij 
he understood it, was not in any way to determine the question whether A or B was proprl 
but all that the section proposed to do was to assess the proprietor who came forwarq ^ 
said — “ I am the superior holder and owner as regards perpetuity of tenure and fixity of I ^ 
and, therefore, 1 claim to be proprietor for the purposes of this A«t.” It would be impoa 
to lay down any legislative rule to enable the commissioners to decide in a cas^, whqfe! 
proprietors came in and one said “ 1 am the ‘ proprietor,^ ” and the other said “ you are r 
Any question of that kind would have to be determined by the civil courts. 

Section XLa was then agreed to. 

The President said, the Council had now gone through the settlement of the claust 
this Bill, and although it might not turn out to be as he had before expressed it, such a 
hold water for all time, he believed the Bill was as good as the Council could make i\ 
present. He thought that the Bill was os just a one as we could hope to make it, and bein^ 
experimental measure, it was desirable that we should pasa it in some shape, in order that 
might have the experience of its working to guide us in the future introduction of a gene 
Bill to be applicable to all the districts in Bengal. If, when the Bill was passed into law, 
was found to be defective in any particulars, and that it required amendment and tinkerin 
why, being passed by this Council, we could amend and tinker it ourselves. It might biJ 
question whether we shall obtain the sanction of the Governor General to this Bill f but thi 
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could be no question that if, after the Bill was passed and assented to by the Vioer<w, it was 
found that any reasonable amendments were required in it, there would be no dimoulty to 
obtain sanction to those amendments. 

He had been a good deal impressed with the necessity of some such Bill as this being 
passed as a general measure; for he bad learned in the course of last week that in many parts of 
Bengal there was a good deal of public spirit and a very great inclination on the part of the 
peop*ie to undertake works of "this kind which might benefit the community of any part of the 
country. There were in fact, he was led to believe, parts of Bengal in which the people were 
anxious to throw off the imputation of slothfulness and inactivity which was made against 
them in undertaking works of this kind. He would ask leave to read to the Council a 
petition which had been lately received, and which he had reserved for consideration till 
the proper time arrived. It was a petition addressed to the Lieiitenunt-Governor of Bengal 
from the inhabitants of certain villages in the sub-division of Comercolly in zillab Pubna. 
The petitioners stated — * 

“ That the nllai^es named above are situated in the margins of jhccls Kakina, Gazaria, Saibhanga, 
Nilmna, C/linrhela, Padmabila, Kulamara. Baghargara, Kaligara. Those jheels are very deep, and as they 
have no outlet, a great part of the said villages remain under water througliont tlio year, causing great loss 
and injury to the ryots. A petition having been made to Mr. Beaufort, late magistrate of Piibna, that 
ortlcer was jileased to cause a canal to be dug for the discharge of the waters of tlio jheels noted above, and 
thus remove the sufferings of tlie people for a time. Owing to tlieir misfortune, a portion of the canal in 
question (about eight rasliies in length) has been iilled up, and thus an impediment has again stood to 
tlio free discliarge of water, which has again thrown the ryots into their jirevious suilerings. 

“ That the zemindars of tlie villages named above, though punctual in collecting their rents, are blind 
to the inconvonieneos and sufferings of their ryots. Your petitiouer.s, therefore, most humbly pray that your 
Honor will be graciously pleased to issue orders on the magistrate of Pubna and the deputy magistrate of 
Comercolly to oauso the Excavation of the canal with the object to remove the distress of the ryots, who 
are willing to bear one-half of the cost, provided the other half be realized from the zemindars of the 
Villages.” 

So tbe<?c ryots not merely wished to have this improvement, but expressed their willin^g- 
»ea8 to defi ay half the cost that might be incurred in executing it. That, he thought, was a 
Tftble petition. He did not intend to assume that the zemindars were really blind to the 
clt»i"s*oi‘ their ryots. All he meant to say was, that these wore ryots who proposed to deal 
they complained of in a practical way by suggesting a remedy and proposing to 
^Ives a portion of the burden of the expense. They not only cried to heaven, 
\to help themselves. Now a petition of this kind seemed to go to confirm what 
stated, that there was real ground for wishing that a Bill of this sort should be 
\ight be applied to other parts of the country. 

^was alio desirable that be should take notice of another petition relating 
lart of this Bill, namely, the definition of the word proprietor,'* which he 
en printed and circulated amongst the members of the Council. The petition 
petition of the English and Native ryots of Bengal, and was signed by 
t on their behalf.. He (the President) really did not know what authority 
to represent the English and Native ryots of Bengal ; but what he said as 



1“ That we object to the definition therein recorded of the ‘ proprietor of lands.’ We most humbly 
that it be amended according to definition laid down in the llon’blo Court of Directors' letter 
(d 27th December 1830 : 

Para. 3. What we understand by the terra ‘ recorded proprietor' so frequently termed in correspon- 
is, that among the individuals having a hereditary interest m the soil of tiio village or other districts, 
name of one or more is entered in the Collector’s books as persons entitled to enga^ with Government 
the revenue ; that the party so engaging is in reality a contractor with Government Tor a certain amount 
revenue. 
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As far as he understood it, the object of the petitioner was to protest against the ten 
** proprietor” being extended to permanent under-tenants. He thought that the objectic 
was unreasonable, because nothing could be clearer than this, that the persons who would chiefl 
benefit by improvements in the land was the person who held a permanent tenure, whether i 
a subordinate tenant or directly from the Government. ' 

The remaining portion of the petition referred to the rent laws which were not now befoi 
the Council, and therefore the only expression in that part of tho'j.etition which it was necessai 
to notice was that it was asserted in the last paragraph of the petition— 

“ We humbly and most respectfully protest against this class legislation. We beg to state that in tl 
passing of the ahovo rent laws the Zemindars’ and Landholders’ Association, some half a dozen out of tl 
millions of Bengal, were the only people consulted, and not oven one single ryot.” 

He must say, in regard to this, that ho had always found great difficulty in ascertainin 
‘what the wishes of the ryots, who were the most numerous class, really were. He had been toh 
as regards financial matters, that the * people* would like to get rid of the income tax and pa 
instead an increased duty on salt; and it occurred to iiim that perliaps the ^people’ alluded h 
were those upon whom the income tax fell — a very small minoriiy. However that might be, 
was at any rate most desirable to know the feelings and opinions of the humbler members < 
society, and since the petitioner alleged that only half a dozen persons had been consulted, li 
should like to know whether any hon’ble member was in charge of this petition, and whelhei 
representing the ryots, he would wish to say anything on the subject. 

The preamble and title were then agreed to. 

EEGULATION OF LODGING-HOUSES AT rOOIlEE. 

The Hon*ble Ashley Eden, in moving that the Bill for the better sanitation of Poorce, an 
regulation of lodging-houses therein, be further considered in order to the settlement of if 
clauses, said that since the last meeting of the Council u petition had been sent to the Counc 
by a gentleman engaged in missionary labours in Orissa, and the petition, he believed, hi ^ b' !' 
circulated to the Council. He was quite sure that the jietiuoa was written with the best po 
motives, and for a most humane purpose, but he could not find that there was anything 
that could take a practical form in connection with the present Bill. The ehief evil that 
complained of in the petition was that relating to what are called “ pilgrim-hunters,** a; 
was suggested that a check should be put to anv and every act of extortion on their 
He did not see what the Council could possibly do in this Bill to prevent that evilj he thoi 
that special legislation for the prevention of the evil could not be devised, so loftg as, 
inolinations of the people led them to place themselves in the hands eff these me»%. All 
we could do was to provide for the proper treatment of the pilgrims when they arrive ' 
their destination, and this object was secured by the Bill. 

The other provision suggested by Mr. Bailey related to the sale of mahaprasad^ Oi 
food sold at the temple. This subject was discussed bofoie, when a Bill similar to the pn 
one was pending, and after much consideration the Council came to the conclusion that it 
not desirable to make any provision on that point. Therefore, on the whole, he {Mr. Eden 
not propose to make any change in the Bill in consequence of the receipt of this petition. 

The motion was agreed to. , 

Verbal amendments were made in sections 22 and 39, and in the preamble and title; an^ 
on the motion of the Advocxte-Okneiial, the definition of the term inmate” was struck oij 
as being unneeessyy. i 

The Council was adjourned to Saturday, the 18th instant. 
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Saturday t the 18 M March 


iSsTl. 


Hi« Honor tur Lirdtenant-Governor of B engai., 


T. H. CowiE, Esq., AdvocafC’jSeneral, 
Tuk Ho.n^blk Ashley Eden. 


K Ho.n^ble Ashley Eden, 

A. R. Thompson, Esq., 

V.. H. ScHALCH, Esq., 

Mohlvy Abdool Ldtekp Khan Bahadoor, 
M. Robinson, Esq., 


P. P. Wyman.* Esq., 

Baboo Jotek^iodro Mohun Tagorb, 
T. H. Won a)iE, EsQm 

fc AND 

Baboo Di Codmbeb Mitter. 
ei 

CALCUT'i A MUNICTPALIT>y. 

!• .1 ai. _ "n.. 


CALCUT'i A MUNICTPALIT^^ \ 1. 

The Hon’blk Ashley Eden applied to the President^ to suspend the rules for the con uo 
of business to enable him to move that the Bill to . . . -irr « uA‘i nnsse v e 

Lieulenant-(ioveruor of Bengal in Council, be taken i'* ..tr, n 


ident^;„ to suspend tue ruies 

ot business to enable iiira to move that the Bill to a-'^^end Act VI. of - 1 803 , passeu y 
Lieulenant-tiovernor of Bengal in Council, be taken ij^g^^to considoralion in order to the se e- 
nient of its clauses. 

The pRESiDKM having declared the rules susr , 

The IIon'blk Ashley Eden moved that above Bill be taken into consideration i 

order to tlic settlement of its clauses. . he do»- 

The motion was put and .. .. au 

So, ..OR I w„s «.rcH.d , Z t;;; the words » resident in Caleutta/' after the 

)rd “ Ori?Kh.’;„\r plumbs.', J.. l•‘- fUA lusei. 


t 


V,. ... ..J clauses. . .o be do» 

The motion was put and f>f '“jp*' 

the roads and 

Ji. " n laTI " in the 

^115. wFnu'J -I.. inaertion of the words " Ist day of June 1871 , 

s;tj' "r !i ".ntt S“ •' 


A don (,[ a^Freed to atler the insert.uu - 

; A' fne*"'"’ A|J j.ae for the commencement of the Act, 

;t;.l.riu and the preanthle and l.tle 
f-*;) REOrLATIOS OF ^1,, better sanitation of Pooreo and 

' ther^totion was put and ,,3. 

L Ho.RtR As„.,nr Ena. ntoved that the BiU to fae.Utate drainage in c«ta.n dtstr.e , 

fc’e motion wt put and agreed to. 

I financial statement. 

Vi rsMioMT Wid that bafor. ^«d 

thaiie should not be in a position tft lay India when certain funds wore allotted a 

the ;* ‘r^was desired by the Govetnmeo of l^ia w^e^^ throughout 

V 0"— “ r:r.luSd'*s;T.r.«“. 

si'iS'iJ ”«t.rrH.a»dd th«.t... “k. ti» .pp"“‘» “ ■ 



to lay before hon^ble members si 
these financial matters. He wou* 


Recovery of 


pj«rcb *6, 


possessed ctinre^J 


these financial matters. He wou*"”^ . , he was posscBBo assign- * 

menu that had been made, whatj^ii information as the resa 

leferenoc to departmental demom^ state in penerw « s^pendiinre, 8““ . his view 

of the shape in which we ahoi.i|tinde we had to me jnggcstions point , necessary 

when we entered into a more tX And he »«”' “X^sure* that m.pht he 

His Honor the Lifif j 

T. H. CowiE, Esq., Advocate- Genen snWANT-GOVKRNOR OT' ^ 

The Hon’iile Ashley Eden, '^ehant Wyman, EsQ., Tagore 

A. R. Thompson, Esq., 4, 1 j^^jah Joteendho Moh 

V. H. ScHALCH, Esg., 1 Bahadoor, 

Moulvy Ahdool Luteef Khan Bahadoor,! 1 ry jb Wordie, Esu-) 

T. M. Robinson, Esq., I. ‘ and 

..,,~oT)ioiiMbKR Hitter. 

CALCUTTA MtTNICIPALITY. 

The HoN'nLE Ashley Eden moved that the Bill to amend Act VI, of 1803, pa 
the Licutcnaiit-Govcriior of Bengal in Council, be passed. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Bill passed. 

RECOVERY' OF FINES. 

Moulvy Abdool Luteef moved that the report of the select committee on the 
make better provision for the recovery of certain fines in Bengal be adopted, anb^^’*' ' , 
withdrawn. . thebcstpO',.ul 

Mr. Wyman said he did not find from the report of the select committee J ^ j 

argument had been adduced against tlic necessity of making additional provision for'''^^ 
recovery of the fines imposed under the authority of the Suburban Slaughter-house ^ 

He therefore wished to ask whether it was comiictcnt to introduce a Bill for the moreetfiP^,^ 
working of that law. t i he ^“o' ^ ^ 

Till Hon’iile Ashlev Eden said he would explain how the matter stood. Origi*® | * 

this question came before the Government on the recommendation of the Commission*®-' ‘ 

Police that an Act amending the Slaughter-house Act should be passed. Mobile that refei^®y 
was pending before the Government, notice was given by the hon^ble gentleman of a 1 

which purported to be a Bill to make better provision for the recovery of certain °‘\ 

iittposed by Acts passed under a long series of legislation prior to the year 1802. But wto the pr^ 
we came to look into the matter we found, as was stated in pur report, that there »n that it 
no necessity to amend the process laid down in all those laws for the recovery of the fiMr. Eden) 
imposed under them, the process laid down in those laws, was fixed after due consideration at petition, 
time, and there had been no oversight in the matter, as had been stated, and really it appeal 
that all that was proposed was by a sort of side-wind to amend the Slaughter-house A< i . an 
Tn consultation with the learned Advocate-General we came to the conclusion that if an A'*' struck oi 
^ ’ired amendment, it was much better that it should be done in a frank and open manne^** 

jt as it ware by a side-wind including the Act to be amended with a number of other Ac 1 
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which there was no necessity whatever to amend. This Bill would, therefore, be withdrawn, 
and the question of amending the slaughter-house Act would remain as open as it was before 
this Bill was introduced j and he had no doubt that the hou’blc member himself would, on 
behalf of the Government, introduce a Bill to amend what was found defective in the 
Slaughter-house Act. • 

The motion was then agreed to. 


LOCAL RATES FOR LOCAL PURPOSES. 

Mb. Sciialch moved for leave to bring in a Bill for'^local rating for certain local 
purposes. He said it would be in the recollection of the Council ihat three years ago the 
Government of India had requested that the local Governments should provide means for 
“ducation and the construction of roads and other works from local cesses.. Considerable 
ascussion took place at the time, and the matter was then referred to the Secretary of State 
Ir India, who entered fully into the question of local rating for local purposes, and explained at 
iigth the arguments which induced him to decide in favour of the proposed local cesses. Ho 
led not duttnu the Council by entering into all those arguments, but he would state to the 
limcil the eonclusious to which the Secretary of State bad arrived, and on which it had now 
in found necessary to take action. In the despatch of the Secretary of State it’ was stated— 

Or| “ Tliere i.s htdl nuicli ahsohitely rccjuinne; to he done, if the condition of tlie jicoplo is to he improved, 
/inch the (lovcrnincnl I'liniiol undortnltc out of inipcrml funds. If eannol out of the means now remaining 
At its disposal make and mnnitain (lie roads and liye-ronds required for <leveloiung the resources of a 
li'ountry so vast as Imlia. If, tlierefore, this work is to he done at all. if must he done hy tlie lielp of ratea 
| 4 ‘stabliHh<‘d for tlie juirpose. In like manner n 1 ms been nssiimed in all the diseussioiiB whieh have arisen 
Teilfiit years unoji this suhjvet. that the expenditure which may he reijuired for the vomneular 
blanks of the ]>eople, and for sanitary improvements, cannot he allorded hy the imperial revenw, and 
, 111 till' mam, out of the same aduilionul resources. There njijx^ars, indeed, to lx* no nltema- 
fless it he the alternative of allowing the country to remain without drainage, and without ro^s, and 
education ” 

$uch cesses should he laid uiion the owners of land only in common witli other owners of jiropcrty 
■» of a kind fo he acei .isihle to the rate.” 

l\’hcre sueii rates arc levied at all, they ought, as far as may ho possihle, to ho levied equally without 
rtion aud without exemption ujion all the holders of projierly oceessible to the rate.” 

further on the Secretary of State observed — 

would indeed be most desirable if the local character of thes<‘ rates could be empliatieally marked 
iitting both tlie usscs|rvg of them and the apjdieatioii of them to local hodies" * * # • 

isible to carry tluf ’'' f*le along with us through iheir natural native leaders, both in the assossmont 
expenditure *,al rates. 

above tdl/'^l^^gj.^recpnsite that the hcnetiis to be derived from tlie rates should ho brought 
the^l should be palpable, direct, immediate." 

last of it, 80 far as he himbressed the approval by the Secretary of State of the sugges- 

e had spoken elsewhere regardin', 

of local finjince which had 'been ’po of local rating in Bengal, has been satisfactorily ostab- 
that in giving them a certain control t^iscd as is required for roods, 
in administration, a power was'ernment of Bengal in a letter from the Governor 

ot nC? , unduly burdening tlKneral observed— 

e time, -s '^edging. fully the ad , . , ,,, , ,, 

had fr. « ^^^*7 opportunity should be given to the people to 

had felt to tifh of the rt,^ bclicveV that the comparatively limited ciperienco 

extent as the head of «^nt, and -aging. In any plan which may bo considered this 

the matter in which we , ^sider with this view, gladly assent to any measures which 
ng with the advantages which WCtuA re8ult^'OP®”^tion of the mtelligent dasses of the community 
Government of India. proceed.." 
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On receipt of this correspondence the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal appointed f 
committee for the purpose of sug^^rsting means for local rating for local purposes, and in thf 
instructions to the committee he observed — ^ 

“ The decision pronounced by the Secretary of State on the important question of local cesses h« 
been arrived at after mature consideration of the differing opinions which are held upon the subject, it'ills 
of course bo understood that there should be no diseussion in the committee' in regard to the princi] to 
the measure which has now to bo carried out. It will bo desirable that the deliberations of the co 
should be strictly confined to the preparation of a scheme of local taicalion m accordance with th 
expressed in the despatch of the Secretary of State " 

That committee, of which he (Mr. Schalch) had the honor to be appointed Preside 
oompoeed, in addition to the official element represented by a member of the Board of I 
•and a Secretary to the Government, of a member rejireseuting the British Indian Abb ^ 
of a European gentleman who was interested in the nianagcment of many extensive es* 
a native gentleman of considerable mofussil experience. The committee found their t: 
a hard one, and after a couple months of careful deliberation they submitted to the G 
a draft Bill and a report in which they stated the principles on which the Bill was pr ^ 
their reasons for coming to the conclusions which they had arrived at. That repoi 
Bill had been considered by the Government, and it was now proposed to lay before! 
a measure fouhded very much on the draft Bill ol the committee, adopting many of its pi 
but not altogether adopting all its details. 

It was proposed that the cess which should be imposed should be a cess bearic 
olaeses^ which were divided into the agricultural and the non-agricultural. As re' 
former class, it was proposed that a cess should be imposed which should be • 
the gross rental of the land j that the collection of such cess should be placed in the 
the recorded proprietor of the estate; that all persons who had any inteiest in the Ian 
Lear a fair proportion of the cess, and that facilities would be afforded to the proprietor, 
the Government would hold responsible lor the collection of the cess, to recover 
jiroportions of the rate from all parties interested in the land. It was proposed to avi 
intermediate governmental agency in the assessment and collection of the rate, so us to I 
if possible, thoBe evils which had been felt by the employment of such agency in the collClfl 
of other taxes ; and with that view it was proposed that the assessment should be left enjtirc 
the people themselves under such safeguards as it was hoped would ensure with 
accuracy a correct and fair return of income. The provisions for effecting these safeguards ^1 ^ 
be rather complicated, and he would not therefore now take up the time of the Coui^ 
referring to them. 7 

With regard to the non-agricultural classes, great difficulty was fd/jby the com/ 
arriving at any conclusion. But after much deliberation and very^ssj^*^ hesitatiol 
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determined to levy the cess by a graduated house-tax. That prop*Jat j-e/ej I 
the Bill ; but it was felt that great dilEculties existed in coniiect^^an Qf ^ hey arrive/ 
hoped that the deliberations of the Council might find some^j^ f ; 

fewer objections than those with which the collection of epon o«l 

He had thus stated the principles on which thesc/ie rpcoV the prj 

nity were proposed to be assessed. He would now that it f 

was nronosed to administer the funds obtained frorted. nn,! Mr v' 


01 tne assessment raisea in any one uisinci snr"- ^^efusion 
constructing roads and other communieutious ^ ® tr^nk and 4 

evidence belore them that the tax was imposed' a 

the mode of administering the tax, it was proposv ^ Ac struck oj 

Secretary of State, to which he had already refe / 

be entrusted to local bodies, and for this purpose a * ^ 
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id that at least two-thirds of its members should be Iversons who are not salaried offieers of 
iovernment. Such committee would be required to determine the amount which was to be 
JiVly expended ; upon it would rest the responsibility of seeiuj; that the funds raised were 
bt^rly applied and expended. 

SlauJ^n thus puttinir the whole matter before the Council, he had avoided entering into any 
■*^lt with resrard to the principles on which tlie Bill was founded, because he did not think 
I Council had now b*iore them sufficient data for entennj^ into tliat discussion, and 
jhe thought that the discussion had belter take place on a suliseqiicnl occasion when he 
Jove that the Bill be read in Coiiiicil, and when thct'ouncil would have been placed m 
of all the facts and circumstances of the case; and further, hecauae, aeeordiiitj to the 
purposeltlio conduct of Iniainess, the Council did not, n appeared to liim, in merely sanetioniii" 
Governri|nf.ti()n or a measure, pledge thcm«!clves to the principles, or even to the details, ofthe 
‘ducation.^ould probably be better discussed at tlie next sta<;e ofthe Bill. 

^scussion^^,^^ THE Presidixt said that he wished to take the opportunity afforded to him 
of > '^n idaccd before the (/ouncil by the lion’ble iiiember on Ins left (Mr. Scbalch), 

*d ^ *l^utemcnt re^arditii; the financial p(»Hition ol the province of Beno-al. Ho 
permission of the Council, alb)W biinself a lalitude in fjoinj; somewhat 
n ioi scope of this Bill, in order to make a somewhat g*enernl financial srate- 
/en wished he could have placed in the possession of the Council that exact budf^et 

or‘ ’* Tli<» and expenditure wiiich was contemrdated by the rcsolulion of the Government 
^liicbthc^ i4t}i Iloeoniber last, Iw winch the scheme of local finance was iiuniLnirated. 

tliat, under the circumstances of these provinces, it was impossible that he could 
' cii^ublisbed'^ <xt('nt contemjilatcd liy that resolution of the Government of India, Hon’ldo 
during re (ffre aware tjiat not only was tlx* system inaugurated by the resolution a new 
bluiifS^tioi^t that a chani;e in the prrmuncl the (Jovernmciit of this [irovinee had lately 
^lE^c ; that he himself, as the head of the Government, was new to the admiinslratioii, 
It would take some time to make himself aeqiiainled with the lull details of the 
f tlration ol the several departments. Therefore he inu‘«t submit to tliis Conned that in 
^ % 





tenable him' to filace before the (.'ouncil 


lacL bu(l«4'et of receipts and expenilitiire, 


of Be' 


liim to ^0 fully into the details of the expenditure of the several departments, 
ise detads, to cut down where it mio^ht be cut down, to stop tlic tide of 
re whore it could be stopped, it would be necessary carefully to scrutinize the wliole 
ministration of the several departments, ainl that be must have time to enal)le him to 
ally. AVhat ho proposed was this, that before the enmmencement of the financial 
would beirin on the Ist of April next, he tliouj^ht it rij^ht and respectful to plaeo 
•U^in possession of all that he knew himself in rej^ard to our financial position. It 
^ ^ ^ *ally considered necessary to make a mystery of financial affairs ; but on the 
le tna honesty was the best policy, he desired to open hia heart to the Council, to make 
,n breast of it, so far as he himself had any knowledge of the subject. 

Ho had spoken elsewhere re^ardin" the advantaj^e which was likely to accrue from the 
scheme of local finance which had 'been inaui^iirated by the Government of India. Ho 
believed that in givini^ them a certain control over their own finances and makinj? them inter- 
ested in their own administration, a power was given which the Government and the Council 
were not likely to abuse by unduly burdening the province for wnich they legislated. But at 
the same time, whilst acknowledging. fully the advantages of the new system, he must state 
that he had felt to the utmost ti:e sense of the responsibility laid upon them, and on him to 
some extent as the head of the Government, and that we were now about to approach that 
view of the matter in which we had to consider the responsibility of the burdens laid upon 
UR along with the advantages which would result from the scheme of local finance conceded 
by .the Government of India. 


14 
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With a view to consider what those burdens were, he should lay before the Council such 
fii^ures as he had been able to prepare. They would not be exact figures; his calculations 
must proceed on the orip^inal scheme set forth in the resolution of the Government of India. 
Since that scheme was promulgated, several re-adjustments had been made by the Government 
of India ; but he would mention that they had only reached this Government within the last 
two days, and he had therefore been unable to prepare the accounts in which these figures had 
been introduced. The nature of these adjustments was to malce some small additions to the 
assignments which had been formerly made to us, at the same time that they carried with 
them certain additional charges. The Financial Department were a somewhat dangerous sort 
of people to deal with, and before we proeeed to congratulate ourselves in consequence of any 
gifts received from them, we must look narrowly into the whole of the charges. He himself 
was inclined to look at the gifts of the Financial Department with caution and care. 

He should like to pr<»duce a budget distinct from, and independent of, the arrangements 
for local cesses, and which he miglit call the provincial budget, so as to distinguish provincial 
taxation from tliat question ol local cesses. Provincial taxation and local cesses wen* in 
principle quite distinct from one another; and he thought that tlie question of local cesses ior 
speijific lo(!al purposes should, as far as possible, be kept quite apart trom the other qiiesiion of 
pruvinciuUiuance. The local Hating Bill would be for proper local purposes, as the hon’ble mem- 
ber who asked leave to introduce the Bill had point, cd out, to the Council in submitting liis 
motion. In point of fact., local funds and cesses of various kinds had existed in several provinces 
long anterior to the provincial arrangements now for the first time about to lie commenced. 
And he might say here that the Bill of whieh the hon'blc member had charge, was a measure 
which had been uuder eonsideration before the sebome of financial decentralization was made 
known liy the Government of India. 

He was the mure inclined to avoid any appearance of eonfounding the two subjects, 
because, while some other local (iovernments had, he hoped unjustly, incurred the imputation 
of imf)roving the occasion to add to their provincial resources more than the burden imposed 
on them bv the Government of India, he was especially desirous that the question of local 
rating in Bengal should nut he prejudiced by any suspicion of the kind-; that it should be 
quitio understood that any proposal for local rating would be in good faith for really local 
ohjects, and subject to effective local admimslraliun. It would be eeen, however, as he 
proceeded, that, as a mutter of account, tlie two subjects necessarily ran very much into one 
another. And the local cess question having been the earliest, we were, on that subject, more 
near a definite plan, winch Mr Schalcli liad proposed shortly to lay before the Council. He 
therefore tiK)k the opportunity to discuss our financial position generally, but should principally 
advert to the provincial finance. He should first try to make clear what tiie burden trans- 
ferred to us from the Government of India really was ; that is to say, what sums we must make 
good which must otherwise have been found by the Government ol India, lie had jyrepared 
statements sliowing the figures as clearly as lie could put tticm. 

The expenditure in j»ast years on civil buildings, now reserved as imperial, and on estab- 
lishments, was so mixed up witli similar charges transferred to the local Governments, that 
he had not been able to obtain a complete statement of the total expenditure on those 
departments for some years past, but he should show presently how the principal departments 
stood on a compariMUi of a senes oi years. 

He held in his hand a general statement* (A) for the years 1869-70 and 1870-71, with a 
• Vide A ) mtidu of the expenditure of the previous year 1 &68-69. It had been said 

' " in some places that the years on which the grants for future years were based, 

1869-70 and 1870-71, were starved years, and therefore not years on w’hich a proper com pariWm 
could bii made. Exception was taken to the word “ starved,'' and he would call them reduced 
years; at any rule be might state, without fear of contradiction or doubt, that our financial 
allotments were reduced m those years on account of the recent financial crisis. Keductions u>ok 
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in those years m two WiiyB—fnt, by checking the natural growth of the Educational and 
• er departments, which were necessarily subjects of natural growth j and secondlt/, by very large 
eductions of the sums allowed for some other departments, as he should presently show 
jeu he came to deal with those special departments. In the meantime he might say 
.nerally that the departrfients of Jails and of Education, especially the latter, were completely 
ecked as regards their growth. On the other hand, in the departments of Poliei*, Hoads and 
nfirovernents, and Civil liiiilihngs, large reductions had been made : they were not only checked 
’ their growth, hut were reduced lieavily. The only department in respect of whicli the 
Vowth was not cheeked, was the Medical Department, that heiiig a department on which it 
.ould be very dillicult and very invidious to attempt to phiee a very great cheek. 

The year IbGS-liO was the last year helore what he might cull the financial crisis. At 
hat time the Government of India had not jilaced any extratndinary clieek on exjienditurc, hut 
■^*ere as Hl>eral as the slate of the finanees would admit of their being, lie could not give 
^^'|>reeiscly the expenditure in that year in the departments which were now made over to the 
l(»cal G(tvernmetits ; he was only able to give a rough approximation to the exj)enditure m 
that year, flaking allowance for such portlon^ of the expenditure in the de])artment id 
Civil Buildings as were considered to he Imperial, he found that the sum allotted for all the 
departments, which were now made over to llie local (iovernment, in that year 1 ShS-Of), helore 
the reductions were made on ae.count of the financial ensis, was in lound numbers about iSfl 
lakhs of rupees. As regards the years following eiz. l8tJh*70 and lS7()-7], the only ])oint of 
diderenee lietween the statement which he held in his hand and the Btatemeut of tlie assign- 
nu’iits made liy the (joveriiinent of India, was in ri'gard to the one item of civil buildings. It 
so hapjietied that the Goveniment of India hud adujiied, in resjiecL of our allotments for civil 
buildings, a diirereiit priiicijile tioiri th(‘ principle adopt c<l in respect to the assignments made 
for other dejiartmeiits. • They had not given us, lor exjiendiiuie on ordinary civil buildings, the 
sum assigned to this province fur the same purpose in lS7f)-71, which was the year that was 
taken as the ba.sis ol their financial urrangeincnts ; lint they had taken the total sum granted 
loi civil buildings in the year 1H70-71, viz. filteeii lakhs, and they had deducted from that, not 
the sums given for- imperial buildings in that year, imt the average jiroportiou of several years 
belore, when the Goveniment had been much more liberal, not to say extravagant, with regard 
to the eoiislruetioii ol buildings in (ialeutta. "Wliereas we only got for these buildings in the 
past year two lakhs of' rupees, they had proceeded on the average jiroporlion of the allotments on 
thi.«i account for previous \ears, and deducted four lakhs, and therefore they hud given us two 
lakhs of rupees less than in ihe past year on which the asKigninenls were based. It was to be hoped 
that this would eventually he conceded, that even the Finuncial l)c)»artnienl might bo induced to 
give the two lakhs of rupees whieli it had thus deducted. But the Financial JleparUnenl wore very 
hard to deal with, and we could not he sure that we should get back those two lakhs. Still, 
so far as i/.ie'year ISTO-*?! was concerned, be was justified in adding these two lakhs for the 
purpose of comparisuji. 

Heiore lie proceeded to enter into the details of the expenditure on account of the several 
departments, Ive should allude to certain statements widch had been made, from which it 
nAight he inferred that the (iovernment of this province had not been burdened with the 
responsihility (»f finding considerable ways and means. It had been declared in the Govern- 
. ment resolution of 14th December, that the local Governments must hear certain burdens^ 
present am I prospective, but it had been sought to explain away the effect of the resolution 
and declarations of the Government.of India, and it was done in this manner: — Those who 
made such statements took the departments which were not cut, but only checked, and 
dialing with these departments alone, and omitting from the account the departments which 
were cut, they professed to show that we had been sulijected to no deduction whatever. But 
he thought it was perfectly clear that if the growing departments were checked and others cut 
down, th^u as a whole we had been reduced a very considerable sum, as was shown by the 
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original reHolution of thi; Government of India; and he was only doinj^ his duty in showinsr 
the efieot of the arrnnf>^ement as a whole on our local budget and our local finances. He bad 
one further oliservation to make in regard to the departments of Jaib, Education, and Medical, 
that a very larj^e propoition of the expenditure on account of tne'jc departments was not 
included in the departmental charires, hut was put as public works char;?es, and that the 
assipnments at the present time ot the Public Works Department bad been so cut down, that 
we were unable to carry on the buildinjxs for those depaitments %s we could desire. He thouirht 
then that our Jail and Education and other departments had been cut down just as effectually 
as if it had been done directly, when great reductions had been made in the grants of the 
Public Works Department. 

The general result of the statement be held in bis hand was to show that the reductions 
which had been made from tlie grants of the previous years were somewhat as follf>ws; — The 
actual expenditure on all tlie departments now made over to the local (iovernmont was in 
lH()8-69, speaking roughly, in round numbers IHO lakhs. Well, then, we had in one column the 
actual expenditure of the year IHfiO-TO — the year in which the financial crisis occurred, and in 
which the expenditure was cut down to the utmost possible limit consistent with the arrange- 
ments made at the commencement, of the year. The result of that cutting was, tliat the 
ex))cnditurc wliich had been about 180 lakhs in lS()H-fi9 was ri'duced to Jls. ],()!, 5'<,f»0() in 
lS(i9-7(), or in round numbers Ifil^ lakhs. In the next column we came lo the grant for 
1870-71. That grant was made after the financial crisis had been fully realized ; it was made 
in the darkest times, — at a lime when it was ihonght necessary to impose a very heavy income 
tax under which we had lately groaned; and the result of the <listrii>ution madi* in the darkest 
times, and under tin* most starved circumstances, was that the grant was reduced to 154 lakhs 
of rupees. That was the year 1870-71. 

Well, then, we came to the assignment made to us for the time to come. That assignment, 
as the Council were aware, in accordance with the resolution of the Financial Department of ihe 
Government ot India, was obtained i>y taking the grunt for the year 1870-71, and rediieini: it 
by something like seven per ceiit.,tlius throwing on the local Governments a burden of £350,000, 
which tlie Government of India had thought it necessary to save from the provincial alloi- 
nicrits. Well that reduction, with the two lakhs of rupees unaecountahly cut from the depart- 
ment of Civil Buildings, brought the grant for future years, which had been made permanent, 
to Hs. l,43,4tJ,412, or in round numliers 143 lakhs of rupees. The result of that operation was, 
that for the management of those departments for a series of years to come, we had 37 lakhs less 
tlian we had in the comparatively prosperous year 1868-09, and we had 18 lakhs less than we had 
ill the first year of the finaneial cn-ais, 1 809-70, and we had nearly 1 1 lakhs less than we had in the 
worst year of the finaneial crisis, 1870-7 1 . He had said that the present grant had been arrived 
at by cutting seven per cent, from the last assignments made to the local Governments. Subse- 
quently there hud been assigned ratenbiy to the local Governments the amount derived from 
the savings of the present year 1870-71, to the extent of £'200, 000, and out Bengal share was 
about £.50, 000, It wus clear that if that grant was to be treated as a relief to our finances, 
it was at best a relief for one year only. He was inclined to argue tha^ in reality the saving 
was not an increase for even one year, but that it was a certain capital in hand, a cash balanoe 
which it would he necessary to retain for working expenses. But that seemed to him to be a 
matter of argument and account, and was comparatively immaterial, because we were not now . 
dealing with the finances of one year, hut with the permanent arramrement of the assignment 
as a lasting resource; and if we were to make up a deficiejicy, seeing we were somewhat haek- 
wiird— we were several months behind the other local Governments — it seemed to him be 
difficult to impose taxes very (juickly, difficult to get the people to consent to taxes, and diffi- 
cult to collect them, and that one year was little enough to do the thing thoroughly well, and 
to draw our money to meet the demands for future years. He would say that even if it might 
be possible, by cutting, clipping, and reducing in the various departments, and by dfiwing qq 
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our cash balances, even if it wore possible to carry on throufjh the comin" year, still it was quite 
time that we should put our house in order, that we should briu" home to the people of this coun- 
try that, if benefits were to be derived by them, they must submit to a certain amount of provin- 
cial taxation. He was now speakin" of provincial as distinct from local taxation, lie had 
explained what the figures were in regard to the amount of the permanent allotments which the 
Government of India had made to us— that they were 37 lakhs less tiian the assignment 
made in 1868-69, 18 lakhs less than the assignments m the next year 1809-70, and 11 lakhs 
less than the assignments in most economical year 1870-71. But he mus't also bring 
to notice that it had been stated, and rightly too, that one main feature of the scheme of 
loQal finance was this, that the departments that had been made over to us were not the revenue- 
producing departments, but those departments in which the expenditure was continuallv growing. 
Some of the departments were in their very nature departments in whicli the expenditure must 
grow with the growth of the population and the growth of civilization and wealth, such were 
the Educational, Medical, and other departments. And it would be fair to this ('oiincil to 
state explicitly that when we proceed to put our house in order, we must not only arrange for 
meeting tlie deficit of the present year, but we must arrange for meeting a deficit in future 
years, which must increase owing to the natural growth of those particular departments on 
which the health, wealth, and comfort and enlightcninent of the country depended ; and there- 
fore we might expect that tiie dcdieit would be larger in future years, and we must so arrange 
our Rclieme of taxation that it should also increase in future years in accordance with the 
growth of our expenditure and the demands of these growing departments. 

The expenditure for tiie coming year — he meant to refer to the estimates made out by 
the various departments— appeared to amount to 169 lakhs as against 1 1-3 lakhs assigned by 
the Government of India. Still he might tell the Council that by cutting down and reducing 
those departmental budgets we hoped to reduce that estimate, lie was not now in a position to 
explain to the Council what the real expenditure would be; but this he might say, that taking 
the estimates of every department as they were now given, and reducing them to the utmost 
exient that was found possible under the existing system, the Government had not up to this 
time succeeded in cutting them down to the figures at whieh the assignments had been made. 
For instance, he found that the allotment on account of Jails was Ks. 20,57,000, and that after 
submitting the estimates to revision, the officers of the Government had found themselves 
unable to UPBsign less than 22 lakhs. Then he came to the Police Department, for which the 
allotment was Rs. 52,40,000, After carefully revising the estimate, and availing ourselves of 
the services of an hon’ble member of this Council (Mr, Eden), and reducing the departmental 
charges as much as possible, the result of tiiat revision was to leave the police charges at 
Ks. 54,55,000, as against Rs. 52,40,000 in the budget assignment. And similarly in the 
Educational Department there was assigned 22 lakhs of rupees, the present estimate of the 
expenditure ixi that department being 24 lakhs. The Medical Department was always a 
growing department, the expenses which, up to this time, had gradually risen to Ks. 8,45,000, 
having now increased to Ks. 9,81,000. The particulars regarding each department ho 
should explain in detail. But this be should say here, that the result of the present 
st^e of things was, that he had been totally unable to make any estim.ate of the prospective 
charges for roads and civil buildings, sufficient money not being available. In some sense, 
no doubt, these were optional charges, which it was possible to stop altogether, and whieh were 
therefore entirely under our control ; and the sum which was left to us, alter providing the 
assignments for the other departments, and providing the necessary funds for repairs of roads, 
&c., was so small, that it would be vain to estimate what the expenditure in this department 
woyld be until we saw what we could get and what we should have to expend upon this 
department. 

Seeing then that the assignments of our growing departments had been checked, and that 
several othar departments bad been reduced, how were we to make up the sum by which we 
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thus fell short of the most economical years that had gone, and to provide for future 
iraprovcments and developments? 

Mo doubt we could save something by looking more nearly into the administration, 
especially now that we had a direct incentive to do so, and by improved methods and possible 
reductions, but we could not expect to save the whole in that way ; in fact, what he had 
called the natural jrrowtli ol some departments was such that it would much more than 
counterbalance all the savings that we could effect. He would ask the Council to examine 
briefly with him the departments which had been made over. 

The first department he would touch on was, financially speaking, a small department, 
namely Uegistration, which could not be expected very largely to influence our position. He 
had occasion to say in another place, and he said again, that looking at the circumstances of 
the country, and the object of the most nec(‘ssary social improvements for which the system of 
registration was designed, be was strongly of opinion that registration never should be a 
source of revenue, that it should not be permitted to us to make tliat department a source 
of revenue, and that, under any circumBtances, we ought not do so. The result of the assign- 
ment made to us by the Government ol India for this department was lls. 55,000 less than 
nothing. If we considered that it was a just principle to extend and improve this department 
with the money we got from it, and not to apply it to other purposes, then, so far from bene- 
fiting from this department, wc should have to make good a sum of lls. 55,000 per annum. 

Tlion he would goto the Printing Department. Perhaps we printed more useful books and 
extremely valuable papers than we could induce any one to read. Something might be saved 
tliere ; but he must explain that the very large saving shown in the estimates for this depart- 
ment was not HO much a saving in respect of books which nobody read, as a saving in account 
which lie would explain. The fact was, that it was the practice for the printer of the 
Alipore Jail Press to supjily printed forms, &c., to the different departments of the Govern men t 
for which they executed printing work, and having a monopoly, the Jail charged very muoli 
higher rates than those for which the work could be done in other presses. Tfie charges for 
printing were enormously exaggerated, and the amount went to swell the jail reci'ipts. That 
had now been reformed, and we should save a large sum from the nominal expense oi printnjg; 
but in reality it would only be a readjustmeiit of accounts; by decreasing the printing rales of 
the Alipore Jail, and wc should save a large sum in the expenditure on account of printing; on 
the other hand, we should lose just as much in the diminution of the jail receipts.*’ Tlierefore 
he Could not hold out auy hope of gaming much from the savings in the Printing Department. 

The next department be came to was Jails. They were all aware that this was a verv 
important dejiartment. The whole of the success of our criminal administration alter all rested 
on the good management of jails, because it was really of very little use that we should have 
to try prisoners and give verdicts by the aid of the whole machinery of justice unless the main 
object was carried out by the sentences of the Courts being duly executed. In this Jail Depart- 
ment the ttSBigiiment to us from the Government of India was nominally Rs. 20,57,000, but 
then from that was to be deducted 11 lakhs, which stood on account of receipts from the jails, 
princi[)ally the produce of jail manufactures. Consequently the result was, that instead of 
getting Rs. 20,57,000, we only got Rs. 9,52,000. Not only that, but there was something 
else very important. No doubt we got Rs. 9,52,000. But there was a peculiar arrange- 
ment which he must explain. In former times, as the Council were aware, prisoners were 
employed in making roads outside the walls of the jails. That system was put a stop 
to, and the magistrates of districts very naturally cried out. They said, “ your improved 
system of jail management may be all very fine, but our roads are going to the dogs.” 
Having taken away the labour we derived from our prisoners, we ought to get the proceeds 
of your manufactures, as prison labour was one of the largest sources that we had for 
keeping in repair the roads throughout the country. The Government conceded this 
demand, and out of the grants made by the Goverumenl of India for expenditure on 
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account of jails, there were included under that expenditure very large sums, including 
the printing profits, which were really made over for the purpose of making district 
roads. He found that in the year lhfiS-69 the sum made over out of the jail account 
for the maintenance of district roads m Bengal was so much as Rs. 5,40,000; in 18fi9-70 the 
sum made over was Rs. 4 00,000; and in the current year 1870-71, which was ahout to expire, 
we estimated that it would be nearly Rs. 8,08,000. Thus, speaking roughly, he thought he 
might say that out of the total sum wdiicli we received nominally for jails, in reality on the 
average a sum of Rs. 4, 00,00(.f was devoted not to jails, but to the repairs of district roads. 
The consequence was, that if there were any change of system involving a diminution ol’ 
the profits of jail manufactures, such as the reformed printing charges to which lie liad 
alluded, we must makeup the sum now expended on account of district roads either fiom new 
provincial or from local taxation. In reality we had received for jails only about six lakhs 
per annum. Considering how large the province of Bengal was, how many were the districts 
into wdnch it uas divided, and how many were the jails in it, he need not say that an assign- 
ment of six laklis of rupees appeared to Iiim very small lor the purpose, and that there was 
no hope ot making any saving from this department. The result was rather likely to be very 
much in the contrary direction He said so for this reason, that he was very much impressed 
with this belief, tliat however excellent onr jail system might be in respect to manufucture.s 
and the profits deri^d from prison labour, punishment had been to a very great degree sacrificed 
to the making ot profits. He was not al>out to enter into the question how far for our long- 
term j)ri»'oners the present mode of (‘inploying ])ri.Moiiers in manufactures was good: how lur 
the s\stem was likely to deter people from the commission of crimes and at the same time 
to reform prisoners. It might be, fur anything he could state to the contrary, the best 
system that could be adopted. But for sliorl-tcrm prisoners he thought it was totally 
impossible to apply that system. He had not iiad tune to go round to the several dis- 
tricts of Bengal, and he had l>een obliged therefore to take a good deal upon trust. But 
he had examined the system adopted in the Alipore Jail, which was held to he the model jail 
of Bengal, and he th^ie found that although every endeavour was used for inducing long-term 
prisoners to learn the system of jail manufactures, there w’as no proper provision for the 
punishment oi sholt-term prisoners, and consequently they were allowed to go and cut grass 
and do other sorts of light labour, ou the presumption that their term was so short that they 
were not likely to run away. Tiiat appeared to him ti» be defeating the whole object of 
punishment. He thougiit that if there was any class of prisoners in respect of whom there 
should he short and sharp ])unibhmeut, it was these short-term prisoners. The object of 
their punishment was to impress them sharply in a short time, and let them leave prison with 
the impression that a jail was a disagreeable place, and that they would not like to come there 
again. If that was not done, it became necessary to substitute for short terms of imprison- 
ment longer .terras, which would give them greater opportunities of associutiug with the more 
hardened criminals, and thus completely demoralize them. He asked the jail authorities how 
it happened that there was no proper degree of punishment for short-term prisoners, and 
he was told that it was impossible to teach any system of manufacture elTeetually within 
a .short time, and there was no sufficient means of punishing them in any other way. 
Although, then, the system of manufacture in jails was carried out to great perfection, and 
although financially it had met with great success, it probably remained for us to expend a 
'good deal of money in providing effectual modes of punishment for short-term prisoners. 
For these reasons, far from being able to effect any saving in the department of Jails, it was 
probable that the expenditure urideV this head would go on considerably increasing. No 
doubt in the account of jails it might be possible to avoid much additional expenditure, 
because we might only reduce our jail receipts and jail profits ; but if so, the allotment for 
district roads must be reduced, and must be supplied by local cesses : that, was how the jail 
question rgn into the cess question. 
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The next department to which he came was the Police. The prant for this department 
was put down at Rs. 52,40,000. But this included a good deal for municipal police, in respect 
ol whom seven lakhs was set down as receipts, and the result was that the real grant was 45 
lakhs of rupees. When we looked back to former years, we should find that the Police 
Department had been submitted to very considerable reduction. He found that the 
expenditure on police, which amounted in 18C8-60 to Cl lakhs, had been reduced in 
the following year to 58 lakhs. In the year after that it was reduced to 55 lakhs, and our 
estimate, after considerable revision, was for the coming year 54 lakhs; therefore, as far as 
the scrutiny of the existing system could go, the Police Department had already been very 
much reduced. The future of that jiolice would very much depend upon the working of 
the new Chowkidaree Bill which had been lately passed by tliis Council, and which he might 
deacriho as a Local (’ess Hill —he meant the Village Chowkeedaree Act. If the chowkeedars 
were turned into policemen, the regular police might be reduced. And on the other hand, if we 
were to maintain as chowkeedars merely the indigenous village institution, why then it would 
be a serious question whether in reality we could make any large lediietion in the regular police. 
He did not think we could largely reduce that charge unless we could make a total and radical 
change in the system of the police, because, eoinpured to other [irovinces, we had by no 
moans a disproportionately large charge on account of the Bengal police. Take the case of the 
Bombay Presidency. There the charge on account of police in H?70.L1 was 87^ lakhs of 
rupees, but by the reduction to which that charge was submitted under tne resolution of the 
Government of India, it now stood at 85 lakhs. That was to say, the Bombay Government 
would obtain 85 laldis of rupcc.s for tludr police as against 45 lakhs granted to Bengal for 
that department. Well, now the fact of the matter was this, that Bengal was just about three 
times as largo as Bombay in respect (tf area unci population, while the assignments made to 
Bengal and Bombay on account of police stood in the proportion of about 9 to 7 ; or, to put 
it more simply, with three times the population and territory, we had onlv about one-tbird 
more for our police than tlie Bombay Government had for their police. Therefore, be said, 
unless wo were able to introduce very radical changes in the existing police system, we could 
not expect any further very large reductions from the police department. He would, however, 
promise that the whole subject of the police should have his most anxious and careful 
consideration. 

He would then take the Educational Department, which was a department which he had 
described as very progressive in respect of expenditure, as a very growing department, and he 
thought it was evident that it must he so, because the department was a comparatively young 
department. We had made certain rules for establishing certain schools and colleges, and had 
promised that on certain conditions we would give to private institutions grants of Govern- 
ment money. We had established these things in the hope that the demand for education 
would grow, that we would have more applications for grants of money ; jind if the lyze of schools 
and colleges increased, the expenditure in the Educational Department must naturally increase. 
There again the question of education ran into the question of local cesses for local education, 
which the hou^ble member in charge of the Bill to })rovide for local rates for certain local purposes 
had already mentioned ns one of the purposes to which some sort of local cesses rtiight some d^y 
be applied. As the Council were aware, there had lately been a discussion on the question of 
education. There were two theories on the subject : one was that you should educate the upper 
classes, and that education should filtrate downwards; the other theory was, that we should 
educate the lower classes, the mass of the people, and that education should ascend upwards. 
He was not going to decide between these two theories. But he was of opinion that we should 
work on both these systems ; that we should burn the candle of knowledge at both ends, 
should wish that the light of knowledge should be capable of burning not only at two ends, hut 
at half a dozen ends, if that were possible. Even if we were to continue our present system of 
education without entering into the question of educating the lower masses, the expenditure of 
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this department must necessarily and inevitably ^xovf from time to time. If we restricted 
ourselves to the permanent "rant assigned to us for educaiion by the Government of India, 
without the addition of local or provincial taxation, we could not continue in our present 
course ; tln-rc must be a cheek given to all education. He would not anticipate the possibility 
of such a state of things. He felt sure that the upper classes of the natives, who had felt the 
benefits of education, and tiieir sons, the rising generation, would become more and more 
anxious to obtain educaiion ; that we should not put a check to if; that we should not cut 
down tlie extent of our education : but, on the contrary, that w'e should manage to maintain 
our schools and colleges on the system of giving sorni' education to all chisses, and therefore 
we must try and obtain the means for a large inerease of exi)enditnre in tins department. 

He Would touch very hriefiv on the .Medical Department. This was the only department 
the growth of which had not been cheeked in the allotments made by the Government of 
India since the fiiiancuil crisis. He believed that there was no single member of this Coiineil 
who would w’isii that the growth of this department should he eliecked. He w'as quite sure 
that one w'(mld vvi^h to put a check to the medical and surgical aid afforded to the people by 
our llo^plt,l!s and dispensaru s. The grant, for thi^ department was not large — it amounted to 
ll>. and it w’ould he iiecc'^'^ary to make up whatever amount might be found 

lJece^sarv lot the re(juircments of this department in future years. 

Then he came to tin* department of Hoads and I’ublic lrni>rovcmcnts, winch wore jnit 
uridtT one lead iii the as'igiiineiits made b' the (liovernmcnt of India. It was his 

misiortunc to say that the a>''ignirieiits made to ns for thes<* purposes had hcen very greatly 

reduced. He iield iii hi" hand a statement* (B) winch W’ciit hack to the year 18f!fi-t»4, 
• hrouglii down to the present time, and another stalement* (C) 

showing the present ineorne and the funds available for the expenditure. 

He fiiiind there that fhe assignment made to Bengal for roads and miscellaiK'ons public 
im]>r(i\ crneiitw was in lS()j-fil Rs. ‘2 1-, 1 1,(100 ; in iSOt-fi.'j Us. 2S,55,000; in 1805-66 
Us. 27,1(),(UK) ; in 1800-07 Rs. 20, 20, 000 ; m 1807-08 Us. 21,88,000; and in 1808-60 
Rs. 20.5-1 ,000. From that period a fearfully rapiil decrease in the assignment for roads and 
impiovenieiits was ^)bservaMe. In 1800-70, the first year of the fiiiaiiciiil erisi", it fell down 
To Rs 22.18,00(1 ; in 1S70-7I it fill funher to Rs. 15, 78, 000; and the giant for futiiie years, 
under the new' system, was Rs. 14,88,000. That was to say, the assignment for the coming 
year was sonietlniig like half the grants of the years before the financial crisis. That, was a 
great and serious reduction, and w^e must meet it as best we could. In addition to that deficiency 
in this department, w’e were met with a sort of aggravation of our difhculties in this respect for 
this reason, that w hen w’e got liberal grants wx‘ made a good riiaiiy roads, and when we made roads 
wc must have the money wdierevvith to keep them in rejuir. To give ns roads without giving the 
means of keeping them in repair, was like giving a poor man an elephant. The result of our 
having made'those roadS was immensely to increase the expenditure on account of repairs, so 
much so that out of the total grant on account of roads and miseellaiieons improvements, the 
cost of rejiairs of roads alone was eleven and a iialf lakhs of rupees; and the eoiisequenee was 
that, for the making of roads and other improvements, wc had no more than Rs. 2,30,000 
avtilable. Notwithstanding the very great reduction made in this department, and the 
strongest necessity that none hut absolutely necessary roads should be undertaken, we had a 
.demand fi>r roads in pi ogress, which witc represented to be essentially necessary for the comfort 
and convenience of the peojile ; while out of the allotment we had only Rs. 2,30,000 
left for the construction of roads, l>e found that the estimate for merely carrying on the 
roads which were in progress, and which were not already suspended, was Rs. 8,50,000, 
or* half as much as again we had got for this purpose; so that if we were restricted 
to that sum, we should not even be able to carry out the construction of the very 
necessary roads that were now in hand, much less enter upon the construction of new roads, or 
of* those which had been temporarily suspended. The principal roads which we had now in 
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hand; and for the completion of which we must provide for, were, first, the road to Cuttack and 
Poorcc, which, he need not tell the native memberg of the Council, was one which, in the 
eyes of all good Hindoos, was most important ; then there was another important road between 
Bhaugulpore and Sooree; there were several bridges on the Darjeeling road ; and also several 
necessary roads on the Eastern Frontier, to Assam, Sylhet, and Cachar, and the districts 
branching off from them ; therefore it must be inevitable that we must either find the funds 
for carrying on these im))ortant and absolutely necessary roads or give them up altogether. 

The next was the department of Civil Buildings. He had explained how our grant for 
civil buildings had been reduced from the grant of 1870-71. We had for the future a total 
grant of Us, 10,30,000 for this department: out of that, after setting apart the necessary 
expenditure on account of establish ments and repairs, we would have for expenditure on new 
works Us. b,74*,171. Now, il wo considered the immense demand made for civil buildings, 
be thought vve must loci convinced that tins sum was inadequate for the purpose. He had 
only to mention that we had in jirogress works requiring an expenditure of Us. 4,53,515, 
besides many works that had been suspended, and many necessary new works. There was for 
instance an extremely expensive work in })rogress in this place, he meant the great High Court 
in our vicinity. That High Court was made over to the local Government, and we must 
make up our minds to finish a work which, it was hoped, would be an ornament to Calcutta, 
however disagreeable an object to tax-payers. Besides, there were a considerable number of 
district court-houses that were required, and there was also a great demand for sub-divi- 
sjonal court-houses and other buildings. The extension of tlie system of sul)-divi.*.ions was 
one near the heart of the (joveriiment ; and he believed hon’hle members would agree that the 
country was likely to derive the greatest benefit from the establishment of suh-divisioiis all 
over the country. We must tlien endeavour, as far as possible, to meet the necessary expenditure 
lor court-houses and locks-up and things of that kind. Then there wds the Calcutta T^niver- 
Bity, which, being connected with education, was a matter about winch a very great number 
.-){ people were interested. He hud looked with anxiety at the schedule attached to the 
assignment on account of civil huildiiigs, in the hope that the Calcutta University would 
liave been taken off from the provincial allotments, as being a matter of iin})erial imjiortance ; 
hut it appeared that if it was to he built at all, it would have to he built Iroin proviucial funds. 
There were also other important works, to which pcrhajis he need not now more particularly refer 
than to say that the demand on this account was very consideiahle. No doubt some ol' tnese 
charges for the construction of jails and court-houses would, in other parts of the world, he 
met from local rates, and in tins respect also the question of provincial taxaiion run into 
the question of local cesses. On the whole, he thought that these expenses should be, for the 
present at least, met from provincial sources, and not from local rates. But the Council would 
perceive how much this (piestioii of provincial taxation ran into the question of local cesse.'i, 
and how eiireful we should be to see that local rates were not unduly burdened with expenses 
not properly belonging to them. 

The statements to which he had already referred shoived how the grant for civil buildings 
had been reduced in recent years. And taking the two branches of public works together, he 
found that in 18G3-(H there was as.eigned for civil buildings, roads, and miscellaneous improve- 
ments, Ks. 50,70,000; in 1804-05, Rs. 50,41,000 ; in 1805-06, Rs. 45,41,000 ; in 1800-07, 
Ks. 44,01,000 ; in 1807-08, Rs. 41,33,000; and in 1808-09, Rs. 55i,13,000. He should explain 
that of these assignments a part was devoted to the imperial buildings, of which the Govern- 
ment of India had now relieved us ; the deductions to be made on that account for the years 
down to 1 808-69 averaged about 4 lakhs per annum. In the following year 1809-70, excluding 
imperial buildings, we came down to Rs. 35,73,000 ; in 1870-71 the grant was further reduceiFto 
Rs. 28,91,000; and in the year about to commence, 1871-72, alter deducting a short assignment 
fur establish ments, it fell us low as Rs. 23,55,000, as the permanent provision tor future years, 
or considerably less than hall of what we used to obtain m the jears before the financial criris. 
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To sum up, tho result seemed to him to be that we could not carry on the departments made 
over to us on the very reduced scale which now prevailed; still less could wo provide for a fairly 
liberal normal expenditure ; least of all could we provide for the growth of the departments which 
naturally p^rew and were meaut to p^row for the benefit of the people. None of these things could 
we manage without doing one of two things : either raising more money by provincial taxation 
for provincial purposes, or throwing upon local cesses a part of tlie charges hitherto im]>erial 
and now provincial. No doijjt we must provide from local sources, whether by compulsory 
rating or by voluntary contributions, lor some benefits to the people which they had not 
hitherto enjoyed — for village roads and other material benefits, and for moral benefit in the shape 
of- the lower but most useful education. That question of local taxation for new objects of 
a local character, he as far as })os^il)le kept separate from the question of carrying on the duties 
already undertaken by the imperial and })rovincial Governments. As respects tlicse last, lie said 
Ilgam that we must ])rovidu funds from some source, if we would not fall utterly buck and behind 
the rest of India and lei the country relapse into a state worse than under the despotic rulers, 
who m some degree, by the exercise of unrestrained power, jierlormed some oi the liinelions 
winch we now cast on civilized institutions. It might be possible so to arrange that our 
piisoners should not actually be let nut of jail; that the jinlice should not be abolished ; that 
existing schools and dispensaries should not be altogether shut up, if we put a stop to almost 
all pulilie works. Public works wcic no doubt in some degree discretionary, and by resolutely 
checking the growth of the other departments, th(*y might be checked ; but surely such a 
course would not be worthy of this great province. On the contrary, the cry liad always been 
lliat too little had been done in Bengal. He would not enter on the question whether or not this 
might, he justified in the past; suffiee it to sav that we were now told — “You have the thing in your 
own liands,you have complained all this time that too little has been done, you can now rai.se money 
and do more.” In oilier provinces increa.sed expenditure rniglit, no doubt, in one shape or otlier 
Ih* met by an increased and incieasing land revenue. Here that greatest source of revenue was 
fixed, no more could he raised ; and he thouglit it was apparent that if we would remove the stigma 
wliich had been cast on Bengal, if wc would improve and advance, we must put our shoulder to 
the wliccd. It wa.s morally imjiossible that while other provinces were being taxed we should 
go flee. If would he a scandal that because wc had a jicrrnanent settlement, and that 
settlement had been re‘>pected, Bengal should therefore go without the most ordinary local 
comforts alTtl im{)rovements. 

As regal tls tlie general Government of India, we were very much in the position of a 
piitneedar to whom an estate bad lieen let at a rent fixed for ever. The zemindar was naturally 
less inciiiied to improve; he might fairly say to the piitneedar, “ You are really the siihstantial 
propiiftor ; you should do it yuurscdf with such assistance from me as my share in the profits 
fairly repiesents.” 

Whatewr the caust*, we could not look round without seeing that there was truth in the 
assertion that in material imiirovcrnents Bengal was behind other provinces. Look at the 
roads, court-hou>es, seraies, jails, and many other things in other parts of India, and you see at a 
glance that Beng.il had great nced-s and whatever the cause of that diffTcrico might be, if it 
was to be set right at all, we must do it ourselves, or otherwise it would not be done at all. 

The conclusion, then, to which he came with respect to the provincial budget was, that wo 
. must cither arrange to impose some new provincial taxation to meet considerable and increas- 
ing wants, or we must directly or indirectly throw a portion of the burden on local cesses. 

He was, he once more repeated, very unwilling to propose this last, because, as he said before, 
it threw a suspicion over our proposals, and weighted those local rates with that which did not 
strictly belong to them, at a time when we wished to make them acceptable to the people for 
their own benefit. If, when the time for discussion came, the Council, as representing 
the people, should say deliberately, If we are to have cesses^ we had rather pay a little more, and 
hope no e^araie tax/" why, they were probably the best judges of that ; but his own advice and 
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inclination would bo to impoBo some provincial taxation for the charj^es hitherto defrayed from 
the general revenues, and to keep local taxation for local purposes not hitherto so met. 

Well, then, what provincial taxation were we to propose? To be frank, he had not yet fully 
made up hia mind. He was very anxiously watching the action of the other local Governments 
on whom also this duty had been imposed, and who were earlier in the field. As far as he had 
seen, the only really new tax that had been proposed by several of the local Governments was 
the license tax — a tax which, in another place, be had described being a sort of rough income 
tax on the smaller incomes other than those derived from land; and it would be for them to consider 
whether we should adopt a similar tax in this province. There were, he believed, certain Bills passed 
in Madras, of whicli lie had not been able to get a copy, and amongst them he understood a 
house tax found a place. There bad also been a proposal for taxing marriages, but he believed 
it had been abandoned : also a wheel tax. He understood that proposals liad been made for 
taxing servants and elephants, so as to reach tlie rich, as was done in England. Thote had 
also been at various times proposals for putting a tax on sales and successions ; but a difficulty 
had been found as to the mode in which the tax could be imposed, except in the form of 
stamp duties, whicli was a means of taxation reserved for imperial purjioses. In some 
provinces they had for local purposes octroi duties in towns, and ferry toll.s, which seemed to 
him to he something in the nature of transit duties; and there were also oidinary tolls on 
roads, a means oi revenue which he sliould feel very much disinelined to propose to tlie 
Council so far as local roads were concerned. However, the matter of taxation was in our own 
hands, and he had no doubt that a choice could he made of some sort of provincial luxation 
which might be suitable to the circumstances of this province. 

He had said that he had not made up his mind individually as to what should be the form 
of taxation, but he would make bold to say what, in bis opinion, ought not to be the form of 
taxation. He spoke on this subject with much respect lor the opinions of others in and out of 
this Council, because he was aware that many of tiie most competent ollicers, and otliers, diflered 
Irom Ills views on this subjeel . But he must say distinctly that, in his opinion, it was impossible to 
meet the deficit in our funds by putting an additional tax on salt. That was a inode which 
seemed to Inin to be entirely out of tlie question. He would take leave to mention tlie reasons lor 
which an addition to the salt tax seemed to Inm to be practically impossible. Tlie first reason 
was this, that salt was reserved as a source of impel ial revenue, and tlierelore we could not make 
any addition to the tax on salt for onr purjmses. Perhaps, after that, to give any otuer reasons 
would be like the man who gave tiiirtcen reasons for not firing a salute, the first of which w'as 
that he had no powder. However, ho would give other reasons also. 

The next reason winch seemed to Ills Honor to militate against any increase of the 
existing duty on salt was, that it was already enormously high — in his ojinnon much higher 
than anything but extreme financial necessity could justify. It seemed to bun that in a 
country where the staple food of the poorest was of tliat ehuractemvlnch required a large 
proportion of this condiment, it was a hard enough thing to have recourse to so very heavy 
a tax on salt for the purpose of raising a revenue, and that no human being would, for the 
first time, dream of proposing to impose a tax at the enormous rate at wfiich it was now 
imposed. It was only because it existed, and was a fixed branch of the revenue, and because 
the financial difiiculties of the country were so great that though the Government had 
greatly desired to lower the tax, they bad been unable to do so, that the tax was permitted to 
remain at its present rate. He might quote on this subject a paper written by a very able 
officer which the lute Lieutenant-Governor had lelt with, him, although Sir \Villiam Grey 
did not himself coincide with the opimous therein expressed. The paper to which he had 
referred expressed the opiuion of a gentleman who had had great opportunities of forming 
an opinion on the subject. He alluded to Dr. W. W. Hunter, who said — 

“ The high Orissa rates have also destroyed one of the greatest sources of wealth to the province. It 
18 a country of rivers and estuaries, swarming with fish, and fish used to form one of the staple cbrnmoditjes 
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of the province. Even at this moment I found that it was almost the sole relish that the poorer peasantry 
can procure, and their unstimulating diet of sour rice is declared by all the surneon.s to la* one of the 
predisposing cau.ses of the low state of health in Orissa. Mr Beames mentions, in liis official ri'port to me, 
that fish is looked on as a luxury . “ the gear’s supply is stored iip in reed baskets and sparingly doled 
out ” If the |M‘ople try to get tresh fish, it is rotten before it reaclies their villages, and tons of putrid fish 
are thus consumed. I naturally made inquiries as to why they did not salt their immense hauls offish P 
They answered invariably that the dearness of salt renJered this inipos.sible salted fish is the 

natural food of a vegetable dief-eating people, as in Italy and Greeci' Iroiii time immemorial and iit this 
day It is also a food allowed Yfy caste rules to respectable men, and a fnvounti' with the well-to-do 
peasantry, and such people as sardar bearers and all ^lusHulnlans, although Jlralinmis would not eat it. 
exeejit from neei'ssity. Jn timt' of famine in Orissa luindreds of tons of fish might be salted and sent up 
the rivers, and if the rates were lower, there would always be a considerable stock in the province." 

Anv one who liad travelled by the Eastern Bengal Railway could not but testily to the 
putrid character of the fish broug:ht to the Calcutta market by that line of rail. Dr. Hunter 
pioeeeded — 

“ Salt is two annas a seer retail in the inland villages, or 21 </, nor stone. In the inland part.s of Heolland 
it IS 3// ]U'r .stone So tliat the Orissa )>easaiit, who has not one-tmrd of the jiower of the 

Scotc-li ])easaiit. ])ays seven times a higher rate for this imjiortant iieees.sary of life. JSult is euf/it twus dearer 
under our rule than under the native jinnees, and tlie enhuneemeut is recorded as one of tlie causes of the 
Khurdah insurreetion in Orissa in 1817." 

That was the opinion of Dr. Hunter. And Ilis Honor thouf^ht that a tax on a first 
necessary of life was hurdly a source from winch it would he proper to raise a larger revenue 
than the existing very large revenue derived from salt. 

Then time was another reason why tlie tax on salt in Bengal should not be increased. 
It was, he bi'luwed, allowed that in the North- Western IVovinces, where we had a saline 
soil, the duty on salt was already too heavy, lie had had personal experience of tliat 
piovince, having heeirat onetime the (hunrnissioiier of’ Customs, and he knew that the 
pojiulation of the whole of the Nortli-W\‘8tem IVovinees did not consume taxed salt to the 
exient of more than half of the quantity of salt that they should naturally consume, the other 
half being eitlu’r cut off from the people or supplied by salt which liad been smuggled througli 
the customs line, or still more by a sort of impure and unwliolesome salt illicitly manufactured 
l)V themselves on their own lands. He had no doubt tliat the rate must sooner or later be lowered 
in the North-Western Piovinces, Supposing that the Government of India were to allow us to 
])ut an additional tax on Bengal salt for provincial purposes (wdiicli they never would), there would 
he a great difference hetweim the price of salt in Bengal and in the North-Western Provinces. 
The system could not he maintained unless we were to establish a strict customs line between 
tlie two provinces; and he need not say that to establish such a line across the Gangetic 
vallev would he a very considerable evil. 

For anotlier reason lie was of opinion that as a mere administrative question, salt would 
not bear a fuVther tax, As it had already been earned too high. There was a limit to the burden 
which any source of revenue winild bear: when you went beyond a certain point, your tax must 
break down. The salt tax in did'ereiil pans of India ranged from 500 to 2,500 per cent, on tlie 
value of the antiele on the customs line ; and if you attempted to enhance any tax beyond that 
]>o?iiit, you made the firofit on smugghngso great, that your tax must break down. It was the last 
straw that broke the eamePs back. 

After all he had been giving only minor reasons why the tax on salt should not bo raised. 
The last reason which he had to bring forward was to his mind overwhelming: namely, that it 
would lie jMittiug oflf the burden from the rich and imposing it on the poor. The tax on salt 
was a tax on the poorest of the population. It would be absolutely running counter to the 
wfcole justice of the case if we attempted to shuffle ofl’ the Imrden from the shoulders of the rich 
and put it on the lowest and poorest of the people. And although it was not likely that he 
would be called upon to do so, he would almost say that be would rather cut off his right hand 
thnn hav^ anything to do with imposing a further tax on the salt of the poor. 
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He had discussed the question of provincial taxation freely ; and therefore he mi^ht 
vonfure to gjo on to say that if we were to try indirect taxation, speaking for himself, he might 
he inclined to try a tax on an article which was much used, namely tobacco, as was done m 
almost every other country. He was aware that this tax had been regarded as unsuitable 
for imperial purposes ; it might for that very reason be considered lawful for ns to consider 
the possibility of levying a tux on tobacco for provincial purposes ; to pick up the crumbs 
thrown away from the rich raan^s table. His view was that it would not be desirable to 
attempt at present anything like a heavy lax on tobacco ; that it could not be desirable to 
tax every man’s garden. You might adopt some lighter and easier form of taxation ; you might 
impose a license tax on the sellers of manufactured tobacco, and perhaps levy a rate on the manu- 
facture as was done in America and other coiintrie-, where the cultivation was quite free. His view, 
supposing other hoii’ble members were inclined to coincide with him, would he to put a small 
and experimental tax on the sale of manuiai-tuied tobacco, and see how the experiment answered. 
If it did, the tobacco revenue might some day grow so much as to enable us to relieve the people of 
other burdens. This also would he no doubt a tax on the ma^-s of the people. IStill it was a tax 
on a luxury ; and although it was a very general tax, still it would to some degree fall on a some- 
what higher class than the consumers of salt. 

Still, as in the main a tux of this sort would ho a tax on the masses of the people, it 
would be necessary in the ends of justice and equity, and in the interests of our financial 
requirements, that we should accompany a tax of tins kind bv some tax which would more 
especially touch the ricli. Some native gentlemen had lately told him, since it was understood 
that the income tax wmuld he taken off, that tho\ would prefer the im]'Ositioii of an income 
tax for provincial purposes to any tiling else. He was not sure whether the Council would 
eoiisiuer such a tux admissible, but as far ns he was coneerned, if the higher classes really 
wished for it, and the Government of India would permit it, the thing Yniglit be considered. 

That was all he had to say on this snl>jeet of provincial taxation. He would now 
address himself with the utmost (liligence to ascertain wliat could he cut down, and he would 
then return to the subject and submit to the Council the sum whicli it would lie neei'ssary to 
raise for provincial purposes, and after taking the best advice, he would .state the means by 
which he would propose to raise tliat amount. What he had now said wa^ oiilv in the nature 
of throwing out sug’gcstions ; hut as soon as he was able to make a carolul examination of 
tbe expenditure uiuiei the difTercnt heads, and had taken adviee as to the most ak'eptahle or 
least unaeccptuble form of taxation, he would propo.se to the Council a Hill for the purpose 
of sujiplenienting tbe assiguments in so far as they might be found to fall short of tlie most 
necessary requirements of the different departments. 

He had been long in eoming to the real sulqect of the moti(ui before the Council, namely 
the Bill to be introduced to provide lor local rating for roads and eouimunieations. The 
hon’iile member who introdueed the motion bad well expressed the finneqtle arid objects of 
the measure, and it was not therefore necessary that His Honor should detain tlie (Council by 
saying much more on that subject. The hon’ble member had entirelv cleared the ground 
as regards the charaeter of tliat taxation, and His Honor had also endeavoured to clear the 
ground by showing how pro>incuil taxation might be distinguished from local rating. This 
Bill was intended to be restricted entirely to local purposes, and tlie funds that would he raised 
under its operation would be administered by local bodies for their own benefit. It was the 
result of long consideration and discussion. It was based on principles laid down by the 
Secretary of State in conjunction with the Government of India, accepted by the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, and worked out l)y a committee appointed for the purpose, and presided 
over by the hon’hle member. No doubt the Council would readily accept the principle 
that funds raised for local purposes should be administered by local bodies. It was totally 
impossible that works of mere local improvement should be undertaken from funds derived 
from the Imperial Government for provincial administration, or even from provincial funds. 
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There were certain things which the people of each locality must do for themselveB, and the 
object of this Bill was to enable the people to do those things for themselves. Indirect 
taxation was scarcely possible in restricted localities : for local purposes you must resort to that 
form of taxation which was long known in many countries as local rating, and it was the 
object of the present Bill lo enable the people to raise the necessary funds by that form of 
self-imposed taxation. 

The hon’ble member had alluded to the hi>tor 3 ’ of this question, and FTis Honor need 
say little more at present on that subject. It was well known that in other provinces 
consideralde funds had been raised bv cesses, and expended on local improvements. We 
haxi had a different svstem in Bengal. Tliere were in tins province only some moderate funds 
raised from the profits of prison labour and from ferries and canals, and the question of raising 
local funds by local taxation for works of local improvement had not jireviously been much 
considered Recently it had been first suggested in connection with the question of tlie 
education of the people, lie believed that the objeetion had been raised, and he thought fairly 
raised, that it would not be fair to lay on the land alone the whole burden of the popular 
education. It was also stated that there was in Bengal a large amount of voluntary effort 
in the wav of education, and it was said that it would not he desirable to stifle those efforts by 
a system of compiilsorv rating. That objeetion was made in Bengal and had been made in 
England. In the end the difliculties legarding .an educational cess were found to require so 
much consideration, that it was determined to introduce first a Bill to provide for the most 
necessary material irnprcvimienis. So much, us he liad said, had been settled before the sclieme 
of provincial finance bail been resolved U[)on. He miglit perhaps be in a position at 
some future period to propose a Bill for the purpose of imjiroving and extending local ednealiou. 
At the same lime he must distinctly declare that if we adopted the Bill now before the 
('ouncil, \vi‘ would be in* no degiee pledged to ajqdy the same principle to an educational cess. 
He threw out as a suggestion, for the eonsideration of the members of the Council and others, 
whether it might not be possible, as respects education, to propose the adojition of 
the principle that had heeii lately introduced in England, bv which, where voluntary efforts 
sufficed to supply a-suflicienf amount of education, no local taxation was imposed, but where 
voluntary efforts failed, a local rate was imposed. The hon''ble member in charge had 
introduced his motion for a local road Bill in the most general terms, as the Bill had not 
yet been completed m its full details. He had told the Council that tlie Bill was one for the 
improvement of local eoramunications. Before the Bill was submitted it would be caiefiilly 
considered, and possibly after full consideration it might be found desirable to make considerable 
modifications in it. The Council would have the most ample and full opportunity of seeing the 
Bill as a wdiolerand in all its details, and he trusted, therefore, that they would not hesitate to 
adopt the motion now before tlie Council, that leave be given to bring in a Bill to provide for 
local rating f6r certain Ihcal purposes, viz. for roads and commnmcations. 

The Hon^ble Ashley Eukn said he did not propose to follow His Honor the Presideut 
on the question of local taxation, but only desired to express his general concurrence in the 
view.s that had been expressed. But as allusion had been made to those who w* re strongly ia 
fa>teur of an increased salt duty in lieu of direct taxation, and as he had taken an active 
part in supporting that view, lie thought that he might be permitted to give his reasons for 
the notions which he entertained on the subject. He should like to state his reasons for 
not considering the arguments that had been adduced by the hon'blc the President against 
an increase af the salt duty as altogether conclusive. 

First, it was said that salt was an article of imperial revenue, which we were therefore 
unible to tax. No doubt if the Council was to sit down and propose to pass a law for rais- 
ing the duty on salt this objection would be absolutely unanswerable, and obviously, if the 
Government of India would not consent to our raising funds for provincial services by an 
increase of the. salt duty, there was an end to the matter. But what he desired to urge, and 
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what those who thought with him desired to urge, was, that if it could be conclusively shown 
that the salt tax was the best mode of raising the necessary increase to taxation for 
provincial purposes, and the mode was in accordance with the wishes of the people who had 
to be taxed, it would be open to the local (jovernment to ask the Government of India, in 
lieu of all other local taxation for provincial purposes, to agree to the imf>ositioii of a small 
addition to the existing duty on salt for local purposes. Every one fully admitted that this 
Council could not imjiose a tax on salt : all that it was (iesired to urge was that the 
Government of India, in lieu of pressitig us to raise local cesses of an irritating and wasteful 
character, might themselves do all that was necessary by this indirect form of taxation, to 
which nobody raised any sort of objection, and, in fact, which nobody knew that they were 
paying. 

The second reason that had been given against an increase of the duty on salt was 
that the tax was alreaily so higli that no one would be liktdy to agree to its imposition 
at its present rate if it were now for the first tune proposed to levy such a tax. As to this 
objection, he admitted that the tax on salt was high companal with the intrinsic value of 
the article; but he wished to point out that notwithstanding the high rate of the duty, the 
price of salt including the duty was no higher now than it had been from the beginning 
of our rule in India, and was less than it had been twenty years ago in conseipicnec of the 
large importation of foreign salt and improved transit. The price of the salt eoiiirnonly 
used by the lower classes was less than two annas per seer, and had continued at that 
rate for a long time; yet tin- first investigation into the subject of a salt tax in tlu' 
early days of our rule in India showed that two annus was the retail rate : so that praetieally 
at the first levy of this duty the tax had been just as much felt by the consumer as now, and 
more so; for although tlie price of every other article of eonsumjition had largely increased, 
although the price of labour and the rate of wages had much incr’eascd, though the value 
of money had decreased, the price of salt remained what it was when we first came into this 
country. And he could not sec how, in the face of that, anybody could hold that the salt ta.\ 
was too high. A further proof was to be found in the fact that the auiiual consumption of 
salt had lU'arly doubled, and was going on increasing, and that the revi nue derived from salt 
had increased at a rate at which no other branch of the revenue had increased. Surely if tlie 
salt tax w'as too high, there would have been some lulling off iii the eousiimjition of salt , but 
on the contrary the revenue from salt had increased at a rate in excess of every oLiier braiieii 
of the imperial revenue, and quite iu excess of the nominal increase attributable to increase 
of jiopuhition. 

With regard to the paper from Mr. Hunter that had been read to the ('ouncil as con- 
clusive evidence of the iinpro[)ricty of taxing salt, he did uot jireteud to he able to follow or 
undersland the arguments of the writer; but so far as he was cajiahle of undcrstaiidiiig them, 
they amounted to this : that because the people of Italy and Greece eai, salted fish, and because 
Mr Hunter I'aueied he traced something iu eoiumon het^vceii the Ooryali and the (ireek and 
Italian, therefore the people of Orissa would make salted fish one of their staples of food if 
tlie salt tax was not so high, and that their present state of ill health and sullcriiig arose from 
their not eating salt fish, lint, as he fMr. Eden) had said before, the price of salt had not 
increased in conseq lienee of the high rate of duty put upon it : tlie price was the same now 
as it had been many years ago. The people of Orissa never had been in tlie habit of eating 
salt fish : they would not touch it if they got it for nothing ; and he could uot therefore 
conceive any argument more ridiculous than that under which the change in the .state of the 
public health iu that province was attributed to w^aiit of salt fish. It showed a lamentable 
Ignorance of the habits of the people to make such an assertion. 

ThiMi again it was said, if an additional tax was put upou salt, there would be greater 
temptations to carry on a smuirgling trade in salt, and as a proof of this it was said that 
the people of the North-Western Provinces eat a great deal of uni axed salt. That might 
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be true as to other parts of India : it was a point on which he was not qualified to ^ive an 
opinion; but the argument could hardly apply to Bengal, with which province alouc we had 
to deal. Here it was quite impossible for the people to obtain any salt that was not taxed, 
except in one or two districts in Behar, and certainly this extraordinary lacility of consuming 
untaxed salt was not consistent with the destruction of the public health for defieieiicy of 
salt to cure fish with. 

Next it was said that saltW’ould not bear an additional tax. It appeared to him that wlien 
we came to consider that each person consumed on an average six seers of .salt jilt annum at 
the outside, and that a .small increase of duty, say four annas or eight annas per niaiind, 
would yield more than all the local taxes put together, it was quite clear that not a single 
person in the country would know that he was paying any additional tax at all. What was 
four annas or eight annus per maund to the agricultural laborer, who only eat the Heventli 
part of a inaund in the year, compared to a cess on land or a bouse tax ? Even those who 
knew that the salt wlileh they consumed had been subjected to the payment of a duty, did 
not know liow the tax was jiaid or collected. 

Then it was said that an increase of the salt tax would have the effort of shifting 
the hurden from the rich and putting it upon the poor. But he thought that such an 
argument could hardlv l>(‘ar examination; it was one which had often been used and as 
often refuted. For although probably the poor man oonMimed as inueli salt as the rich 
man, yet if we took into eonsideration the peiMiliar relations of the rich with thc])oor— if 
we consideted the number of retainers that the richer classes of the natives had always 
about them — it would be found that the apparent inequality (lid not in fa(;t (^xist ; for (wery 
native was aeeustoined to feed his retainers, and they therefore not only paid tlie tax them- 
selves, hut for all their retainers as well. AVhere a poor man jiaid a single rate, tlie rich man 
paid 10, 20, .‘10, nr 50 ratc.s, as the ease might he. Any way, if the tax was lieavy on thepcxir 
man he would not lie slow to shift it, by the inercascul price of labour, to the rich. Any tax to 
bring in anything at all must he levnd on the masHcs, and not on the few rich men of the 
country, and he understood the ohj(‘et of the e(‘sses to he to reach thcmassc.s. He was quite 
sure that any tax which did not reach the lower classes would bring us very little. 

As to a tobacco tax he desired to say tins, that after careful consideration the late 
Lieutenant- Governor, Sir AYilliam Gri'v, eurric to the conelusion that a tax on tobacco and 
a tax on salt were ha.sefl on the same principles, if the fact were honestly stated without 
reference to mere sentiment. Lvervtliing that could be said against a tax on salt, could 
he said against a tax on tobacco. Tobacco, though some chose to (!ull it a luxury for tlie 
sake of their argument, was just as much a necessary of life to tlie native as salt. But 
there was this to be said in favour of a tax on salt that it was levied with very great facility ; 
it was levied like a still-head duty on spirits at the placjc of production or iinjuirtation, and 
without the very slightest direct interference with the consumer ; tliere were no collectors and 
tax-gatherers : all was done by the officer of eu.stom.s. Whereas the eolleetion of a tax on 
tobacco would require the employment of an enormous cstahlishment, let loose to plunder 
the people ; and even with such an esUbli.shment the proper collection of a tax on tobacco 
w(iuld be absolutely impossible when we came to con.sider that in every little garden in the 
country tobacco was grown and manufactured for home consumption by the people them- 
selves. The only way to levy a tax on tobacco, effectually in these provinces, except 
possibly by an absolute prohibition of the cultivation of tobatico, was by cultivation 
licenses, anti he hoped that no oni? in the present day would advocate such a proceeding as 
that. On the whole, he thought the ca^-e was simply this, that if we wished to have any great 
8u!n of money, we must have a tax which evcryboily must pay, whether he liked it or not. 
The much abused income tax, with all its interference and wrong, could not possibly bring 
in any amount similar to what would be obtaiued, without its being in any way even felt 
as u burden to the people, by an increase of the duty upon salt. 
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Mr. Robinson said, as the hon^ble member who had just spoken had alluded to this 
subject of the taxation of salt, he wished to take the opportunity of stating that it had always 
ajipcarcd to him that the objection to the salt tax, as a tax on the poor, was only a sentimental 
one ; he had never heard anything tliat could be called an argument urged against it. It was 
entirely in defence of the poor, es])ccially in Bengal, that he was in favour of an increase of 
the salt tax in prefereiHiC to any other lorm of taxation, if it were necessary to tax the poorer 
classes at all. In the first place, such a tax could be collected 'without any additional expense 
to the Government ; and an increase to the salt tax might be infinitesimal, and yet yield a 
greater revenue than almost any other scheme of taxation that could be devised, recjuiriug the 
cost of new machinery for its collection. 

Anotlier reason for his preferring an increase of the salt tax was most strong in favour of 
those very classes which it was the general wish of every one to protect from the burden of 
taxation, namely, the very poor classes of tlie people of Bengal ; because the tax would be 
collected without the direct agency of any ofiieer of the Government, and witliout any 
assessors or collectors entering any village or making any direct application to the people at 
all — without the people being called u])on to make any returns or to attend any officer in 
consequence of any assessment, or being in any way personally interfered with or harassed 
in the payment of the tax. 

For these reasons he had always thought that an increase of the salt tax wa< 
the very best way of raising additioiinl revenue. There was nothing that the peopli; 
detested— there w'as nothing that they objected to .so much — as any form of Govemmciit 
demand which brought them in direct communication witli the officers of Government. 
On these grounds, as the subject had been raised, he would beg to say that he hojied that the 
question of an increase of the duty on salt in Bengal would be fully c(/nsidered, if the poorer 
classes must be taxed, dismissing all sentimental obeetious to this form of taxation. And 
if any means could be devised for ascertaining the feelings of all classes who would have to 
pay an increased tax, he was perfimtly certain that they would, in preference to any new form 
of taxation, elect to be subjected to that which he had ventured to recommend. 

Bahoo Dioumber Mitter said, he had no wish on this occasion to make any remarks 
on the budget statement which our President has done us the honour to lay before us ; in fact 
he was under the impression that there would be no discussion upon it to-day. But as some 
of the hon’blc members had already opened the question as to what would be the most 
suitable form in which additional taxes could be locally raised to meet the anticipated deficit 
in the local luidget, he deemed it right to say a few words on the sulqect. It was rather 
hard that while the imperial Government had retained in its hands all the known ami 
available sources from which revenue had been hitherto derived, the local Governments 
shoiihl be called upon, by a strange and rather questionable policy of financial decentral- 
ization, to supjily the deficit caused by the transfer of certain services to those (iovcrninents. 
That deficit, though apparently only 33 lakh's, was in reality very nearly double that 
amount; the allotments for those services having been made on the basis- of the budget 
grant of an excciitional year. It was not easy in this country, as the imperial Government 
must know well enough, to discover new sources for taxation ; hut if from imperious necessity 
a choice was to be made amongst the existing ones, he perfectly agreed with the two hon’bfe 
members who liad preceded him, that an additional duty on salt was the least objectionable 
mode in which an additional revenue could be raised", and he said this, to the' best of his 
belief, more iu the interest of the poor than that of the rich. No tax could be productive 
lu this country which did not reach the poor, because they constituted unfortunately ninety 
per cent, of the population ; and unless it was meant to exempt them altogether from 
contributing to the additional necessities of the State, no other scheme of taxatto 4 that he 
was aware of would be more acceptable to them than the one contended for by the hon’ble 
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members. And he ventured to say that if his countrymen were polled on the question, they 
would almost unanimously vote for it. 

A ta.x on tobacco, to which allusion has been made by His Honor the President, was no 
doubt one which would reach the masses ; but consideriug the thrifty and provident habits 
of his countrymen, he certainly thoufrht it would not be productive : at any rate not 
permanently so. It was an article utiich had come larfjely into use only since the last 
fifty or sixty years. It was Ifardly known in our country a hundred years agjo, and if a heavy 
duty was put upon it to make the tax productive, besides the oppression in various ways 
which the imposition of a new tax must necessarily entail, and that principally upon the 
poor, by calling into existence a new machinery for the assessment and collection of the tax, 
the consumption, he felt conlident, would be sensibly reduced within a short jieriod. 

Botli this and the cess on land proposed to Ik; levied would fall on tliepoor, and he was 
not prejiared to say that those taxes would he less burdensome or oppressive to them than if 
the Slim contemplated to be levied upon them were raised by an additional duty on salt. 
He had already placed ou record his views as to how this additional salt duty was to be 
supjilemeiited by another tax which would fall exclusively on the rich, and he need not refer 
to it now. He reserved wliatever he might have to say ou the principle of the proposed 
local road cess nu'asure when leave w'as asked for the reading of the Hill in Council. 

Rajah Jotkf.nuuo Moiiun Tagorf rose to addre.s8 the Council, when — 

Thk Advocatk (iKNi'iuL fosc to order. He said he rose simply with the olyect of suggest- 
ing thai he ihougbt it was not desirable tliat tins discu8«»ioD should proceed. The motion 
before the Council, as he uiuler'tood it, was the introduction of a Hill for a specific purpose, 
the object and character of whicli wcic s’ated by the hon^ble member in charge of that Hill 
in a most general form. 11 is Hdiior the President had then, he (The Advocate General) wag 
sure to the lasting sati^raction of the Council, made a general statement with regard to 
taxation. He conceived that this was liardly the time or the occasion for hon’ble members 
to ventilate ilu ir opinions on the sulyect, as to whether or not a particular tax, which was 
not in any possible way connected with the motion before the Council, was desirable. He 
h(»ped he should not be considered to he dictating to the Council in making this observation, 
but he did think that this discussion should not be further proceeded with. 

His llpsou The Pkesi DENT said, liis feeling undoubtediv was that this discussion was irre- 
gular; hut at the same time tic must admit that that irregularity had no doubt lieen commenced 
by himself in taking the oppoitunity, when making the budget stutement, of going into a some- 
what xvuder Held than a mere statement of the receipts and expenditure of the year. He felt that 
he should apologize to the Council for tliat irregularity; hut he believed that as this was a very 
important occasion, he might claim their indulgence, and, to a certain extent, suspend the rules 
III his own favour, in making the statement he had made. He was quite willing to admit that 
It was the right of hou’ble members to meet the statements which he had taken on himself to 
make to the Council. At the same time, since one or two hon’hle members had already 
expressed what he felt to he the case, that all the members of the Council were not aud could 
not be expected to be in accord with all the particular views he had venturen to throw out, it 
might 1)0 sufficient that he should tell hon’ble members that the suggestions they had thrown 
out would have the most careful and respectful consideration of the (7()vernment. 

He could pay, with respect to what had fallen from the hon^ble member on the right 
(Mr. Hohinson), that he felt to the full as much as the hoii’hle member that we should 
attempt to* get at the views and feelfiigs of the mass of the people. W hen he spoke of the people, 
he meant not only those who were educated and spoke English, but the mass of the people 
themselves. To find a means to get at the feelings and wishes of the people had been the 
subject of his most anxious consideration. On a recent occasion, when a gentleman presented 
a petitio/i to this Council, professing to be on behalf of the ryots, he took upon himself to ask 
whether any hon’ble mcraher would undertake to represent the opinions of the ryots. No 
hou’ble member took advantage of that occasion to express himself as an exponent of the 
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wishes of the ryots ; and perhaps he might say that there did not seem to be amongst the 
gentlemen in this Council any one who could be considered a representative of the masses. 
The gentlemen who composed the non-official element in the Council must be taken chiefly 
to represent the upper strata of European and Native society ; there was no member among 
them who could say that he was u representative of the proper people; and he had found 
extreme difficulty in finding anywhere any person who could fully inform him of the feeling 
of the masses of the people. He did not know whether we -could introduce the system of 
polling or manhood suflVagc, and things of that sort that might be somewhat diflicult. At 
any rate he could say this, that through the instrumentality of the local oflicers and others 
the Government would endeavour to become acquainted with the feelings of the masses of the 
people. Strong as his own opinions were, if he should really be convinced that the masses of 
the people — in the sense of the lower strata of society and not of the upper classes only, the 
people on whom the real burden would fall — really preferred to have an increased duty on salt 
to any other form of provincial, as distinguished from local, taxation, and if such a thing were 
possible, he would be ready in this and in other things to yield liis own opinion to the wishes 
of the people who w'ere to be taxed. But as respects the salt tax, he did not think it could he 
done ; they must remember that it was the last straw that broke the camel’s back. 

It appeared to him, however, that we bad already gone fur enough in the path of 
irregularity in discussing the question of jirovincial taxation as distinguished from local 
taxation, which latter was the subject now before the Council, lie had laid before them all 
the information that he at present possessed, and some considerations in regard to provincial 
taxation, but he was not now profiared to submit any definite proposition on that subject. 
The matter now before the Council was a Bill for the purpose of local rating ; and therefore 
if, after the promise he had given hon’ble members that their views should be most fully 
considered before a scheme for provincial taxation was introduced — if hon’hle members sliould 
think fit not to carry on that discussion at present, — he thought it might he desirable lo 
confine ourselves to the consideration of the subject at present befuie us. 

Kaja Jotkendro Moiiun Tagoke said that after vvhat had fallen from His Honor the 
President, he would not at present go into the question of the salt tax. But with legard to 
the question of local rating, he would only say that as the Bill was not befoie the Council we 
could not discuss its principles ; but by not opposing its introduction be wisheji. it to be 
understood that lie did not in any way commit himself to the adoption of the measure. 

Baiioo Digumueu Mitter said it was not bis wish, as he had already observed ,to say 
anything at the present moment on the principle of the proposed measure, but he might as 
well observe that if the repairs of the district roads should have been estimated to cost 
11 lakhs of rupees, and if the imperial grant for roads be 13 lakhs, as he found from the 
budget statement, where then was the necessity for a road cess. So far as the construction of 
new roads was concerned, he thought such works should be undertaken mainly on a self- 
supporting principle, and towards that end tolls should be levied on the traffic thereupon. 
Not only did he think this to be the correct principle upon which roads should be constructed 
and maintained, but that a strict adherence to it would be a great check to' the opening 
of roads which were not dictated by the actual necessities for the time being. (Thk President 
here corrected the speaker by saying that the estimated cost of 11 lakhs for repairs had 
reference only to imperial and not district roads.) If the estimate, as lie now found, had 
reference only to the repairs of imperial roads, then of course his remarks did not apply. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

EEGULATION OF MAEKETS IN CALCUTTA. 

Mr. Schalch postponed the motion, which stood in the list of business, for the consider- 
ation of the report of the Select Committee on the Bill for the better regulation of paarkets 
in Calcutta. 

The Council was adjourned to Saturday, the Ist April. 
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i'i' r iC in : 

II IN IldMiK I III'. LiKII'I’KN \aN'l-(i(>\ IlKNOlt dK iB'lXt. \ 1 ., Jil'CSld ! loj 


T. IJ. (\)\VIK, Es(i., 

I'llK AnIII.KY EdKN, 

A. R. Tiiomtson, Pisq., 

H. SniAi.cii. Esq., 

T. M. Ruhinnon, E.sq,, 


I E. E. YMAN, Esq , 

I R,'\.IAn .1()TKKM)I{(» MoiniN Ta(JOKK, Ra1IAI>0()U, 
T. H. JOhii., 

AND 

Baiioo ])i(ii:MnKi{ MriThii. 


CALOl^TTA ]'()RT IM I'ROA’PLM K.NT. 

Mil. SciiALi II niDvi’d ior lotivc to briii^ in a Bill to aiiu-inl tin- Calcutta IVirt IrnprovcMieiit 
Act, 1H70. lie said the reason for the motion now made was this By the existiui; Act 
nine jiersons must he appointed to he Commissioners ; and althou;>jh at present’ nine ('ommis- 
Nioners had heen appointed, and the work had been pcrforinod by them, it was now [iroposcd 
that the ehar^(‘ of the port should he made over to the Commissioners, and it was considered 
most desirable that the blaster Attendant should he made one of the members of the (Commis- 
sion, so that the (Commission mij^ht receive the benefit of his Ion*; experience and advice. At 
the same time the (iovcriimeut were not desirous of losing the services of the members now 
on the (Vunniission, : and it would also be necessary to increase the number of (’ommis- 
Hioners very sligrhtly, so as to represent interests not now rejirescnted in the Commission. 
Eor these reasons it was jirojioscd to g:ive power to increase the mimber of the Commissioners 
from nine to twelve. The Commissioners themselves whom he had consulted, with the, exception 
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of one, had a^^reed in the expediency of the measure. They thought it desirable that the Master 
Atte.iifiant should become a member of the Commission, and that their number should be 
increased, so that they might avail themselves of the power to appoint suh-eommittees to do 
a good portion of the extra work whicli would devolve upon them when the management of 
the alfairs of the port should be entrusted to them, and which would press rather heavdy 
upon them, considering that most of them had their own separate occu])ationH. It was therefore 
proposed that the Government should have power to nominate not less than nine, and not 
more than twelve persons, to 1)0 members of the Commission. 

Advantage had been taken of the opportunity to remedy an inconvenienee that had arisen 
u.iirter the wording ol the Act. liy the sixty-.second section of the jiresent Act, it was provided 
that when a jetty was declared to be ready for receiving, landing, and shipping goods, 
notice would be issued to that effect, and the (Commissioners could then call upon the Master 
Attendant to compel the masters of ships to take tln'ir vessels there for the purpose of being 
laden and nnladen. In nearly all the jetties mov ready tfiere wen* cranes and other apphanees 
for loading and unloading ships ; but it was found most convenient that thev should he employed 
only tor unloading, hi'cause then* were greater risks of injuring goods in landing than in loading 
lint th(‘ loading of a shij) oecnpnal a considerahle period of time, and eunld he almost us 
eonvmiieiitly done from cargo boats as from the jetties. It was proposed to allot some of the 
jt'tties tor the jiurpost* of loading vessels, and to keep the others solely lor the landing of goods. 
The CoinmisMoiiers therelort' thought It neei'ssary to have the powet to tlireet a slop afUir 
b('ing unladen at a jetty to he removed to some other jetty or jdaee to he laden, lint umhu’ 
th(‘ present \sordiiigol' the law the master or ow'iier of ti ship might insist upon its being loath'd 
at the place w lu re it, was unloaded, and thus monojiolize the ji'tty to the pn'juiliee of otht'r ships, 
and thus cause luconvt'iiience to the ]»urt. The object of the second section of the Ibll was to 
remed\ tins inconveniwnec. 

\Vith these few words of expluuatum he begged to move for leave to bring in tin; IJill. 

The motion was agreetl to. 

Mk St riALt 11 then said that as the eliarije of the port would he almost immediately made 
over to the (’omiiussioners, he thought ii wa^ very (‘Xiiedient that the Hill should he proceeded 
wnh a^' soon as possible. Hi- bclievi'd that the alterations propo.sed wiire not very material, 
and would not reijuire miieh diseussion and consideration, lie therefore applied to tlu' 
J'rcsidiMit <0 suspend the ruh;s for the conduct ol hu.siue.ss to enable bun to proceed with the 

Bill 

Tiif HuL^incNT IniMiig declari'd the rules suspended— 

Mu S( luixn moved that the Bill be read in Council. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On the^iijotion of^Mu. Sciialch the (Jouucil then proceeded to the settlement of tlie 
clauses of the Bill. 

i^ection 1 was agreed to. 

Section 2 w’as as follows • — 

. “ In tlir sfction ni tin ‘>aul Ai t, t.lir wnnln'* or lor Iftniling or for shipping” shall he inKi*rt<sJ 

afu-r the wolds •• landing and slopping ’ uht-ri’Vi’r tin* same words oeeur in the Hind section , and the Hiiinc 
.section shall be read and construed as il the words hereby directcsl to he inserted tlierein liad been onginally 
therein inserted.” 

Mu Sen Ai.eii said that before this section wa.s passed, be would explain that it was 
projKised by it to give the power of •requiring a vessel to be removed from any jetty after it 
bad been unladen. Of course it would be borne in mind that the ship would be liable to 
serious accident if it was removed after it had been unladen without any cargo or balla<*t, and 
no order for her removal would be made until she had sufficient portion of cargo to render her 
removal safe. 

• The section was agreed to. 
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Mr Cowie Raid, with reference to what had been stated by the hon^ble member in charge 
of the Hill, which certainly related to a matter of great importance to the owners of vessels 
which had been unladen at the jetties, he proposed to move the introduction of a section to 
the cfl'ect of what had been sketched out by the hon^ble member. He thought that it would 
b(^ perfectly competent for the Commissioners to say to the shi])Owner, We will allow you, 
b(;fore ordering the removal of your vessel from the jetty, to put in a sufficient quantity of 
cargo to render her removal safe, and if you do not do so, we will put in ballast.” 

Mr Wohuik said that if the Commissioners removed the ship from a jetty in spite of the 
jirotest of the master or owner, they would be liable for the eonsequenees, and he therefore 
did not think that there was any necessity tor making any provision for tliat purpose. 
Hesides, the Commissioners would never move a ship in such a state in face of the protest. 

The Hkesident said In; thought th ere would be a considerable difficulty as to the 
question as to wliose duty it was to put ballast on board. If the eomniereial members were 
conh'iit to leave tlie matter to the discretion of the (Commissioners, lie thought that the matter 
would be very much simplified. 

Mr.M'yman said it would be dangerous to move a ship from a jetty without ballast, but 
at the same time he thought it would be rather hard to require the ( ommissioniTs to put in 
the ballast. The question then w^as, who was to sufiply the ballast, and if that j)oiiit was not 
decided, a ship might lie at a jetty for weeks. 

Mr. SciiAi.efi said the Commissioners had already passed a resolution to the effect that 
any ship might be required to move from a jetty within twenty-four hours" notice 

The IloNbii.E Asiii.ev Edkn said he tliought the best way would be to proiidi* that if a 
ship was not moved within a certain time after receiving notice, a penal rate of d(>inurrage 
should be charged. 

After some further conversation, the President suggested that the consideration of the 
Bill be deferred. 

Mr. SeiiAi.eii then moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committei', consisting of 
Mr. Hobirison, Mr. Wordic, and the mover, w'lth instructions to report witliin a fortnight. 

The motion was agreed to. 

BEOFL.'ITJON OF MARKETS IN CALCCTTA. 

On the motiou of Miu Siuiau ii, the report of the Select (’ommittee on the Bill for the 
better regulation of markets in Calcutta was taken into coiisidcratioii in ordiT to the settle- 
ment of the clauses of the Hill; the clauses being considered for settlement iii tlio form 
rex'ommcnded by the Select Committee. 

Verbal and unimportant amendments were made on the motion of Mr. Schai.ch in 
sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, S, and 9. 

Section 1 (' was omitted. 

Verbal amendments were made in sections 12, 14, 15, and 10. 

Section 17 gave poiver to raise loans for the construction of markets “on the scfiiritv 
of the lands and buildings thereon, and of the rents, tolls, and fees jiayahle in respect of such 
markets, and the cot lateral secant i/ of the taxes and dues imposed and ieried on account of 
the municipal fund under any Act passed in that behalf or of a portion of them'' 

Hajah JoTEENDRoMonuN Taooke movcd the omission of the words in lines 12 to 15 — “ and 
the collateral security of the rates and taxes imposed and l^•vievl on account of the muni- 
cipal fund under any Act passed in that behalf, or of a portion of them ” He had already 
stated the objections he entertained to the pledging of the general municipal ra>es for the 
establishment of a market constructed for the benefit of only a portion of the eoraraunity, 
and be need not therefore go over the same ground. It had been urged that the proposed 
market, for which the aid of the Legislature had been invoked, was to be a jiart of a general 
Bcherne under wdiich markets would also be constructed in the native part of the town. He 
thought tliat, as lar ns the native part of the town was concerned, the existing markets were sufii- 
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cient for all purposes, and no necessity was felt for the erection of new markets there. The 
funds of the municipality were by no means in a flourishinj^ condition, and it would not be 
for a very long time to come that the municijmlity would be in a position to erect othermarkets 
in other parts of the town ; and he believed there 'were other wants more pressing which 
might be attended to as regards the nutne parts of the town, and instead of supplying 
those wants, he thought it would be unjust to gi\(‘ them what they did not want. BesidcH, 
it was admitted in the letter yt the (chairman of the Justices that the projiosed market was 
intended to supersede the niiurrumtollah market, and to supply the special wants of the 
Eurojiean section of the community Under these* cireumstances he thought it would be 
unfair to saddle the general body of the rute-pa\crs with the risk and responsibility of a 
speculation the success of which Mas extreiiu ly douhtful. 

I\Ir WiMAN said the j)r()j)osal that had been made to the Council virtually amounted to 
the vetoing of the Bill, for it the security of the rates and taxes was not guaranteed the 
(lovcrnmcnt would not consent to lend tlu* money r(‘C|uired for the construction of the 
jirojioscd market. The ainenduK'nt ot tlie hon’ble member amounted to rai.sing the Mdiolc 
(jiiestion as to uhether then* should be a municipal market or not • this point, he believed, had 
already been fully fliscusscd, and the lu'cessity for the construction admitted. lie thought 
that the jirojtoscd marki't could hardly be called a I'hirojiean market, for iirovisions 
consumed by natucs Mould ('(|ually la* sold there, and the nati\e community Mould no doubt 
avail themselves ol’ the coin enu'iu'e afforded by a Mcll-regulated market. As to the (iuestion 
f>f pledging the geiier.d security of tlu' rat(*s and ia\(‘s, he thought that M’as rather a matter 
of form, as there uas no douht that tlu* municipality M'ould take good care that the market 
should li(' so eoiiductcd as to support itself, (’oiisiih'ring also that tlu* native eoinniunity were 
fairly n'jire'sented in tlu* municipality, and that the jiroposal to establish a market emanated 
from that body, he thought that it Mas only lair that if the loan M'as asked for, the (Joverii- 
ineiit should have proper security for re-jia) iiu'nt. As he had said before, the motion before 
the ('ouncil amounted to vetoing the Bill altogether, and he should be sorry to see it carried. 

Tiik lIoN’iiLi: Asuli y 1‘liU ' n said tliut he was not prepared to sujijiort the umeridrnont, 
for thi.s ri'ason that -tins measure had already been determined upon Ity the (iovernment on a full 
eonsideration ol' all that was to be said against it. Vtt h(* might say that he had the strongest 
sympathy Mitli the native rate-payers as to giving the collateral security of the general muni- 
cipal rates anfl taxes tor the repayment of the advance made by tlie (jovormnent for the 
construction of tins market, whieh, however jilausibly people might deceive thom.selvos into an 
argument to the contrary, we all really very well knew was a market entirely and exclusively 
for the benefit of the European and Bast Inman eommunity. Whatever facilities the market 
might afford for the sale of articles consumed by certain classes of the nalivc3 community, and 
hoM’cver well-regulated its management might b(‘, it M'as contrary to the habits and feelings of 
the native's to'purehase fheir food m the European markets, M’here meat was killed and sold 
which no native would touch. For their own food they had their own markets, and would keep 
to them. The class mEo used l^uropean food MX‘re a most limited section of the native commu- 
nity. With this.fact in vicM^ it seemed to lum not (jiiite hone.st to contend that tlu! market was 
intended for the benefit of the natives as much as for Europiains. There, no doubt, was a 
general feeling on tlie part of the native rate-}>aver.s that the municipality had spent the far 
greater part of its income for the improvement and benefit of tin* F]uropean part of the town. 
He thought it was a great pity and bad policy to aggravate them .still further, and give an 
appearance of justice to the complaint, by the establishment on the security of the general 
funds of a market for the exclusive beuefit of that portion of the town. 

* It was said that the rents and tolls derived from the market would certainly cover the cost 
of its construction, and therefore that the security of the rates and taxes was merely nominal 
and a matter of form. All he could say in reply to that was, that if such was the case he 
thought it Vould be better to avoid all this irritation for what was held to be a more matter 
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of form ; and if a market was really a necesfijfcy, which he did not think was altogether 
establjHhed to bo the case, and was known to be a remunerative speculation, it was very much 
better to allow the market to be constructed by a public company. Ue felt, moreover, that 
the town, especially the native portion of it, was in such a state, that there wore a great number 
of easontial municipal improvements which called for attention at the hands of the munici- 
pality long before the improvement of markets Hhould be undertaken. 'I'he strongest reason 
which he had for doubting the wisdom of the present proceedivg was that he felt ceitain that 
as soon as a market was constructed, it would be found that it would not pay In this town 
especially it was impossible to enforce trade out of its natural and customary channels. If the 
Justices had learned any thing by experience, he thought they ought to have learned that; and 
he felt sure that the next step would be that the Justices would ask for power to establish 
farms and Hlaughtor-houses to enable them to jirovide tlie market with meat, as they would 
not be able to induce the regular suppliers and purchaser.^ to have recourse to tlie market. 

On all those grounds he thought that this proposal to establi.sh a market was a mistake, 
and would end in failure and expense and meddling witli trade, the end of which it was impos- 
sible to foresee. Ibit at the same time, although lie took this opportunity of expressing his 
opinion on the subject, lest he should hereafter bo thought to have concurred in the propriety 
and wisdom ol' the esiablishmoni of this market, he would not by his vote impede an 
experiment what Government apparently desired to see tried 

Baiioo Dioumjiku Mittkk said, he should have had no objection to urge to the establish- 
ment of the projiosed municipal market if he iiud felt at all sure that it would resuli in 
success, lie dared say hon'blc members had seen the ])etition presented on this subject by 
the rate-payors of Calcutta, and containing upwards of 2,IMK) sigrmture.s. lie would ueverthe- 
less draw the sjit'cial attention of the Council to that part of it wherein the fietihoriors m 
substance said, that to ensure success m the establishment of u market, it was not enough that 
a piece of laml should be bought and some buildings construcU'd thereon. The owner must 
see it regularly ami sullicieiitly provided with wIioIcsouk' ai'ticles of foitd. and towards that end 
bo must make heavy ailvances to contractors ; and until the market was fairly established, hi* 
must himself buy up at. I eimmerativi* prices such articles as did not find other jnirchasers. 
The question then was, whether the mumcipahty was prepared lo do tins in tlie face of the 
active opposition wdiich it must encounter, and cons(>(|uenlly at the imminent risk of incurring 
heavy losses, lie thinks tlie history of the Soalduh markc't should be a suilieieTTt warning to 
any corporate body uiiderlaking sucli a work. It wnis a mistake to suppose that that market 
did not succeed by reason ol its defective locality. He iuul closely watclied the rise and fall 
of that market, ami his bidief was that its failure was chiefly, if nut solely, due to the defi- 
cient supjily of meat, ami to .some extent possibly to the combination of the Uiitii.stnn<is not to 
make their purchases there. No butclu'r of any respi'ctability could be prevailed upon to 
offer Ins meat fur .snli' there, and the Suburban Municipality was m cbnseijuenc6 driven to the 
nect‘ssity of calling 111 the aid of Mr. 1’ayler to keep the market* supplied with meat sent 
down by rail from I'ntiia Jii this way tlu' supply was ke})t up fur a time, but the resources 
of Mr. Tayler soon faded, and the market had to be closed in consequence of the heavy 
losses alnmly sustained. Now the (piestion was, whether the same role would not have to be 
played out m the case of the proposed market, and whether the Justices were prepared to 
undertake tlu* uHice of purveyors, wliicli. to ensure success to the market, they could not well 
refuse. Lie would be the last man to grudge to our European fellow townsmen a market such 
as they evidently felt the \vaiit of, unless he felt pretty sure that, it would nevef maintain its 
exisUniee without drawing very largely upon the general funds of the municipality, contributed, 
he need not say, by all classes of the people, the majority of whom were not expected to 
participate in the benefits held out by the proposed measure. 

Mit. ('owns said he should oppose tliis amendment on a \ery short ground, which was 
that it oppeured to him, with all resjicct to his liou’blc friend who liud suggested the ainoud- 
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ment, that it wa.s nothing less than aiisurd and contKulictory. He was not going to repeat 
the arf^mmeuts lie had used on a former occasion; but he would point out that as the Bill 
stood, and would stand with the rejection of this amendment, the Council had been recog- 
nizing, in sections i;3 and 17, the principle that the acquisition of land for the establishment 
ol municipal markets was a proper municipal purpose; and if that was admitted, he was at a 
loss to perceive what there was in point of principle to object to the provisions of the section 
bv which the raising of mo’^ey for admittiMllv proper jiurposes was to he secured by the 
rents, tolls, and fees of the markets for whudi the monev was to be raised and the collateral 
security of the municipal fund. The section as it stood must be taken in connection with 
the addition to section 2ll which the hon’ble member in charge of the Bill would propose, by 
which the interest on the monies borrowed for the special purpose of construct ing a market 
would in the first instance have to he paid out of the rents, tolls, and fees reeeiveil from the 
market, and not in any way from the municipal fund. But as tin; Bill stood, he was at a loss 
to iindtrstand why w(; should admit that the construction of markets by the muiiieipality 
was :i proper purjiose, and at the same time ignore the jiropriety of seeuring the interest of 
the iuoiie\ borrowed for tliat ^uirpose on the e(diateral seeurity of the inunieipal fund. 

ni> iloNoii the Bkimuknt said he was perhaps less entitled than any other member ol 
the Cloiiiieil to give an o})inion on this Bill, from not having the advantage of listening to the 
earlier diseussioiis on it. But it appeared to him that without a doubt the amendment 
jiroposed by the lion’hle member would he alisoliitcly fatal to the Bill, and lie therefore 
wished to say a few words on the suhjeet. 

Th(' lion’hle member on his left (Mr. j'ldeii), with a dkscretion mueh to lie commended, 
was about to dnide his favors on this question, inasmuch as he made his speecli ou one side, 
and said he would vote on the otlu'r 

Ills lIoNuu would address hiinsc lf tonne or two points wlneli fell from the hoiiMile member. 
He >aid that if you oiiee lie-jan to make markets, you might establish farm-yards and the like, 
and a great riian\ unreasonable tilings. But liis Honor thought that iii all sui'li matters the 
('ouncil must draw a line hetw’ecn what was reasonable and what was unreasonable. If we 
ju’oposed to do a* reasonable thing, it was not a sutlieumt argument against the jiropositioii 
tliat you might do unreasonable things also ; and the (piestiou therefore was, wlicttier the pro- 
posal heton* ttu' Council was reasonable or not ; wlu'tlier the estahli.shment of a market was 
within the hridinarv scope and functions of a municipality. Looking to other parts of the 
world, undouiitedly a jirop osal of this kind was within the scope ofthe fuiietions of a muniei- 
palit\ — at least he might say so from the examjile of several other countries. It was a great 
object tliat a great town like this should havi* a properly coustructed and woll- regulated 
mariu't. 

It seemed to him that there were enormous ohjcctions to trusting a great institution 
like a market to a triflling company. Whatever eonditioiis yon might make, circumstaiices 
might arise which had *not been jirovided for, and you might find yourselve.s very helpless 
against the company in two wai\s. One was this, which had very frecjuently occurred, when 
a company Imd uiulertakeu obligation" which the} were unable to fulfil; and the other 
wav was that, if the thing succeeded, they might take advantage of a sort of motiojioly to 
aild to the dearuess of provisions, and impose other hardships on the jieojde of the town lu 
which the market was established, therefore it seemed to him that the ([uestiou was, whether 
the establishment of a market was a reasonable and profitable uiidcrtakiiig for a municipality ; 
and if it w^, ought it not to be entrusted to a public body like the J ustices ? 

Then the question came whether it was reasonable to .saddle the municipality with a 
Ifiirdeii. His Honor entirely sympathized wuth theojumons exjirc-ssed with regard to the burden 
that might he thrown on the tax-iiayers, and he should be sorry to saddle the municipality with 
any burden that would increase the present municipal rates. If we thought that the 
market ^ould not pay its own cost, we ought not to pass this Bill ; but it seemed to him that 
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ifa ny public market was likely to pay, it would be such a market as it was nov? proposed to 
i*stnl)Iiflb. The Sealduh market, as every body knew, was situated in a very remote part of 
the town : it was very far removed from the centre of the town. But he understood that the 
site now proposed was in the very centre of the town, and he understood that it was reason- 
ably hoped that it would pay if the expenditure was properly regulated and the management 
efficient. 

Then it might be said that if you thought that the market was likely to pay, wliy not 
leave the money to be borrowed on the security of the market itself'^ He would answer that 
no reasonable creditor would be likely to lend money on such security, for it might be that a 
municipality miglit indulge in costly structures and gothic architecture and other extravagance, 
and construct a market which would not pay ; whereas if we placed on the municipality the 
eventual liability of having to pay from their rates and taxes, it would afford better seeutity lor 
good inanagenient, and it would he hoped that they would not sulTei . In that view he was 
inclined to 8up])ortthis Bill, supposing the financial expectations to he well considered. 

Tlien euiiH! the ((uestion between European and Native The native members were 
inclined to say, and the hon^hle member on his left supporti'd them in that view, that this 
was a market for Europeans and not for the Natives, and theiefore we ought not to put the 
risk on the general fund. Ills Honok was not prepared to enter on the question whether natives 
would or would not derive largo benefit Iroin the proposed market. He could not say ; he 
hoped they would. Hut lie ventured to dejirecate the introduction of questions of that kind 
111 a discussion of this sort. He fully admitted the reasonableness and jdaiisibihty of the argu- 
ments wlmdi had liecn adduced by hon’ble members ; hut at the same time lie felt that those* 
views raised very diflieult questions which would afleet every niunieqialitv in India, and that it 
would he impossible to carry on any muniei})aliry in the harmonious and catholic manner in which 
lie liopedoui municipalities would he conducted if these views prevailed, hVniauso vou would have 
two classes who would work against each other, and the result would he that notiiiiig would he 
(lone at all. Therefore he ventured to submit that in this matter ho should desire to eliminate all 
those class (luestioiis from discussions of this kind, and to look at the matter in a broad view, 
namely, whether tliis was a rea.sonahle undertaking fora municipality to undertake, and lie hoped 
lion^hle members would he dispos(‘d to look at the matter in that view. If hon’hle members 
now eomsented to the municipal funds being pledged for the eslaldivhniont of a market which 
was pi'iiici]>ally suited to the wants of the European eommunity, jnissibly at some '^otlier time 
lion'’blc members would have some proposition for enahhng themselves and thi'ir eom})atriots 
to be more comfortably burned when that day unhappily came, or some other ques'lion afiheting 
the Native oominuuity, when he hoped they would find that the Kurujiean eoinmumty w<-)uld 
not he anxious to raise class (pu'stions. He hoped there would he a good deal of give and take 
in (liose things. On that ground he hoped that the hon^ble members to whom he hud leferred 
would not divide the Council on that partieuhir view. * 

Hajah Jotekndko ISIoiiun Tauore said, after what had falleii from His Honor The 
President, he would Ix’g leave to withdraw his amendment. 

The section was then agreed to. 

Sections 18 uiul ID wt're agreed to. 

Section 20 was agreed to with the addition of tlie words and the interest of monies 
borrowed under this Act shall iu tlie first iiistauce be payable out of the rents, tolls, and 
fees received under this Act. 

Sections 21, 22, and 33, and the schedule, were agre'^d to. 

The further eonsidcration of the Bill Avas postponed. 

His Honojj the Pkesident said, before ariuouueing the adjournment of the Council far'd 
fortnight on account of the Easter holidays, lie should like to take the opportunity of 
expressing his extreme regret that unfortunately the most valuable member of Council who sat 
on his left (Mr. Eden) was not likely to sit again when the Council met. He was qftite sure 
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that ho expressed the opinion of tlio whole Council when he said that his loss to us would be 
exce.ssive. Personally they would all feel his loss, and he was sure that no member of 
the community would be better able to feel that loss than the members of this Council. 
Our only eonsolatit)n was, that if he was goin^ to leave us, he was j^oing: to a higher sphere, 
w'here he would have a wider scope for exercising those administrative talents which his long 
experience would enable him most useliilly to exercise. 

The Council was adjouri^ed to Saturday, the 15th April 1871. 


Satiu'day, the 15/// Ajynl 1871. 


59 r r s c n t : 

Ills Honor the LiEriKNANT-GovEKNOK of Bengal, presiding. 


T II. C’owiK, Kso., 

A. h. TiioMi'soN, I'lso., 

S C' Hwii:^, 

V. 11. S{ nAi.( !i, l>(v j 
MorLv\ Aiidoul Lu'i'hEr, Kuan 

B 111. \ DOUR. 


T. M Rouinpon, Ks(^, 

Rajmi Joteendro Moiiun Taoore Baiiadoob, 
T. II. WoRDIE, Ksc^., 

AND 

Baroo Diouaiulr Mittek. 


XHW MEMIJF.K. 

Mr. Bayi.i-a took *1110 oath of alk-giance, and the oath that he would faithfully fulfil the 
duties of his (jUiet*. 


RFOrLATION OF MARKETS IN CALCUTTA. 

Mr SeirAi.ru' moved that the report of the select committee on the Bill for the better 
regulation ol Markct.s in Calcutta be further considered in order to the seltleinenl ol the 
clauses of tl^e Bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On the motKJii (d’ Mr Sehalch a verbal amendment was made in section 19. 

His Honor the Jbll.^ll)ENl said, before the Council proceeded further with the consider- 
ation of the Bill, he should like t(» go back to section !(►, and to say that he hud considerable 
doulits as to the jiropriety of that, section first in regard to the language of the section, wnieh 
possibly might subject t lie Council lo the imputation of including dogs and cals in the term 
“ domestic animals.^’ Bill tliere was anolh<*r objection to the section, winch lie thought was 
more serious. For by tlii.s section the Council would appear to be deciding in an indirect way 
on a que.stion whicli was a subject of serious consideration, iiamelv, the subject of licensed 
slgughler-housfes ; and })ersonally, he thougiit it would be better to leave this section out of the 
Bill. By doing so the ('ouncil would both avoid the dilliculty in regard to the term “domestic 
animals,” ami the imputation of de.ding with a difficult subject in a summary manner, and 
thus leave the question of slaughter-liouses to be dealt with on its merits. The same objection 
was felt to the Bill which had been brought in by the hon'ble member on the left (Moulvy 
Abdool Luleef), which also dealt \Hth this subject in an indirect manner. His Honoris 
itnpression wag that it would be better to deal with the subject of slaughter-liouees distinctly, 
and by itself. He himself did not propose to move any amendment, but would merely throw 
out the suggestion, and leave it to hon’ble members to move any amendment m regard to thi8 
section 0 |; not, as they thought fit. 
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Mr. Robinson said there was one matter pfeneraliy included in Rills of this kind which was 
not provided for in this, and if we provided against the evil intended to he guarded against 
by section 10, that no meat imf)roper for human food should he brought into the market, he 
thought the matter to which he alluded should also be provided for. Tlie Bill did not provide 
for the appointment of authorized persons to examine the meat brought into the market, and to 
see whether it was in a state fit for sale for human food. If a clause ot that kind were introduced 
instead of section 10, he thought it would meet the difiiculty, and avoid the objection pointed 
out with regard to si-ction 10. 

Mr. SciiAi.CH remarked that this Bill was to be read with Act A^’I. of 18f)<‘5, under which 
the Justices had the power to inspect markets and to icject and cause to he eonfi-ealcd any meat 
that was unfit for human food. They liad also power to make bye-laws for the regulation of 
markets] and having those powers, it was thought unnecessary to impoit such a provision as 
had been referred to in this Bill. 

Mu. IlouiNsoN said, that being the case, he agreed with His Honor the President that 
section 10 wa*' iiinieecssary, and he would therefore move* that it be omitted. 

Mr. SciiAi.cii said be would rather object to the omis^-ion of section 10, because as the 
law stood, it had been decided by the (Council that no animal should be killed for htiirian 
consumption except at an authorized slimgliter-bouse, and by this clause a further guarantee 
was given that no meat exei'pt such as had been so obtained should ho mtruduecd into any 
market. By llu; introduction of this provision we were carrying out no new principh*; we 
were merely giving gieater effect to the law which alieady exihicd. 

Mu, CowtK said, inasmuch as this section was at any rate open to the critical objection 
taken as regards its language, and would reijuire amendment; and also, having regaidto the 
circumstance that the object which seemed to ho wished to he attained by this Rill was really 
Himiething which appertained to tlie proper managemiMit of markets, he thought that, if we 
looked at this Bill coupled with the sections of the general Act under which hye-laws were passed, 
it would he hctler to omit the section now under consideration : and, moreover, it o(‘curi'cd t«> bun 
that it might be doubtful whether it would be u just or eijuitable inode of carrying out the object 
that all animals intended lor human consumption should he killed at a licensed slauuhtei -house. 
Besides, as we had an im}>licit [iromise from the hon’ble member on the left (.Moulvy Abdool 
■Liiteef) that he would jjropose a more speeilic j)ro\ision than ihe existing state of the law 
jirovided regarding slaughter-houses, lie (Mr. Cowde) would supjiort the ameiidnieiiL fur the 
omission of section 1(1. 

Section 10 was then omitted, and the preamble and title were agreed to. 

CALCUTTA I'OKT IMPBOVEArUXT. 

Mr. SciiALcn moved that the report of the select eominiilee on the Bill to amend the 
Calcutta Port Improvenient Act, 1S70, he taken into consider.ation mi order t(» the settlement 
of the clauses ol' the Bill, and that ihe clauses ot the Bill be considered for settlement in the 
form recommended by the select committee. 

The motion wais agreed to. 

Sections 1 and 2 were agreed to. 

Section 3 provided that if after thirty-six hours' notice a vessel was not removed from a 
jetty, the Commissioners might charge for “every complete space of twenty-four hours," after 
the expiry of such thirty-six hours, during which the vessel shall rotuaiii at the jetty, such sum, 
not exceeding fllty ru|)ees, as they shall think fit. 

Mr. SciiALCii said the intention of this section w.is that a vessel should be removed within 
thirty-six hours after notice. But by the way in which it was worded, practically the vessel 
would receive not only the benefit of the thirty-six hours' notice, but a further benefit of 
twenty-three hours before the penal rate of demurrage could be charged ; inasmuch as tfee section 
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provided that the Commissioners would only he authorized to charge n sum not exceeding filty 
rupt-es for every Complete space of twentv-four hours^’ alter the expiry of the notice. He 
would therefore propose to amend the section by omitting the words within quotations, and 
sui)slituting for them the words each day of twenty.four hours or portion of such duy,^^ which 
would make the demurrage charge tako efTeet immediately on expiry of the notice. 

Tnc motion was carried, and the section as amended was agreed to. 

Section 4, and the preani^ile and title, were agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Schaich, the Bill was tlioii passed. 

nOOtJHLV BRIDGE. 

Mit. ScHALCii, in the ahsence of the mover of the Bill, applied to the President to suspend 
the rules for tiie {•(•nduct of business, to ('liable him to move that tiie rcjiort of the select 
coinmittei' on the Bill for the construction of a bridge across tlie river Ilooghly, between 
H<oviah and Caleutlu, he taken into consideration in order to tnc settleim'nt of the clause's <>f 
the Bdl. lie thouglit it was very ueeessary that this Bill sliould receive the early utleiitioii 
of the ('ouneil. 

His Honor the President said, that in consenting to suspend the rules for tlio conduct 
of business, be wislu'd to explain to the Council tfiat hewasbv no means anxious to undeiTatc 
tlu’ verv weighty n'port of the eoniniittce, and tlie difticiilt (|U(‘stioiis which arose under this 
Bill : nor uas lie anxious that tlu'v should be unduly hiirru'd over. But as Mr. Bradford 
Leslie, the ('inmeiit eriLniiecr who had lu'cii eoneerned in the design of this bridge, and whom 
the (lOM'rnnient of India proposed to entrust wotli the coiistruetion of tlu' bridge, was about 
to h'ave Culeiitta, His Honor was anxious tliat the ('ouiieil should discuss the lii 11 before? 
Mr. Leslie h 'ft, so thaf tlu' <iO\ernmeiit might ireeivc? the benefit of liis assistanee on any 
points on which the C\»iuieil rnieht consider information ru'cessary. 4di(' Bill would be taken 
up for discussion ; but it would be understood that nothing would lie niiduly pressed oil lion^ble 
meinhers as respects tlieir final decision if they were not })r(’pared to tiecidc any particular 
questions at tins meeting. 

ATr. Sciialcu then moved that, the report of the select committee he taken info 
eiiiisideiation in ord('r to tlu* settlement of tlie clauses of tlic Ibll, and that the clause.s 
l)e eonsideied for settlement in the firm recommended by the select committee. 

Tlu* motion wms- agn-ed to. 

The eonsuleratioii of section I, the interpretation section, was postponed. 

Section 2 was agreed to after a verbal amendment. 

Ills Honor the PiiEsini nt said, that before proceeding with section 3, be would submit 
to the eonsidcration of*thc Council a new section, which raised, in a form more precise than 
ill the existing sextiom^ of the Bill, what was really the mam question in respect of 
this Bill, and the determination of which would, he Ix'lieved, settle tlie question wliether 
this bridge was to he constructed or not. The Council were probably by this time 
aware that an agreement had been entered into between the (Government and tlie East 
Indian Railway Comjiany, by which certain tolls were to he levii'd on goods jiassiiig into or 
from the railway station at Howrah. It was somewhat a matter of r(.‘gret that in the BiiJ 
as originally drawn this condition of, he might say, the existence of the bridge was some- 
what obscu/cly stated. The report, of tlic select committee had not only made clear the 
object and effect of this section of the Bill in respect of tins matter, but, as also hajijicned, 
thi majority of the members of the committee had disapproved of that vital provision of 
the Bill. Now, as Ilis Honor had said, he thought it very desirable that there sbould be 
no doubt or mistake with regard to the character of that provision ; and therefore, with every 
reipect the select committee, he proposed to move for the consideration of the Council a 
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new clause, which would put that provision in what he hoped would be an unmistakeable 
form. The seetiou which he proposed was this ; — 

“ Towarrln mooting; tlu* t*harji;<*s incurred in the construction and maintenance of the said bridge, there 
shall l»c levied the following f(*es on goods and passengers conveyed on the railway of the East Indian liail- 
way Company into and from their station at Howrah, viz. — 

On cv(!ry miiuiid ol' goods ... ... ... 2 pie. 

On every passenger .. ... ... ... pie. 

J’rovided tlmt the Licutiuiiint -Governor of Bengalmay at any time louver the said fees, and that the said 
Lieutenant-Governor may also c.\cmpt any goods or any jiasseugers from payment of the said fees.” 

The clause had not been professionally drawn. He had used the term fees’^ in contra- 
distinction to ifie term “ tolls/^ because the sum to be levied under this section was not 
quite strictly a toll; for thi.s reason, that the fee would be levied on all goods arriving at or 
leaving Howrah, whetlier they crossed the bridge or not. That, no doubt, seemed in theory a 
Homewliat anomalous provision ; and the majority of the select committee had considered it so 
inadmissible a provision, that they recommended that it sliould be omitted. His Honor 
thought it necessary to submit to tlic consideration of the (hmncil a very important fact. 
As lie had alnuidy said, the real question before the Council was this, Should the bridge be 
constriieted with this pro\ision, or not constructed at ail? beciiuse he was in a position to 
sliow the (hmiicil that that was the real question at issue. He might be in some degree to 
blame for putting the select committee in this position, because, being new to odice and to 
this Council, he was free to admit that he ilid not himself at lirst fully understand the full 
bearing of that provision ; hut it must be made quite clear that if tliis jirovision was not 
jiassed, the project fur the construction of this bridge must inevitably fall to the ground. 
The. reason for that assoriiou was that, in a financial point of view, the ('ouncil mu.st remomher 
tliat w(' were entirely dependent on the Coverumeut of India. We liad no funds of our own 
with which to construct tliis bridge, and unless the Government of India lent the money, we 
could not ooiistruet it at all. Now, he might say without any breach of confidence that the 
Government of India generally, and tlic liead of the Government, the Viceroy, in particular, 
took a very strong view on this (jnestion. They said that for local purjioses they were quite 
willing to lend the money, hut for that money they required full security : tlu'y did not think 
that for local purposes it was right that they should nskimperial money. They were willing 
to assist municipalities ; they were willing to assist even individuals in some rospects ; they 
were willing to assist Trusts and other public bodies: hut they re(]uired sufiieient security tor 
their moiiey. Now, the view taken by tlic Government of India was this, that from the 
mere receipt of tolls on the bridge they could not be sure of the repayment of their 
money. It might be said that the bridge would pay itself : it would not be for him 
to say that it would not. He hoped it might pay. Hut wc could not give the Govern- 
ment of India an assurance that they were willing to accept, that from the mere 
ordinary receipts from tolls on the bridge, the capital money advimced for the construction 
of the bridge would be secured. That being so, the Government of India said that unless 
they could liavc an additional security, they could not give the money. In this respect the 
bridge question was, lie might say, identically in the same position as the market question 
which was discussed the other day. Certain members of the Council had observed at the 
time, and not uiireasonubly, tliat it would lie lictter that the security for the mouey advanced 
for the eoustruetioii of the market sliouhl be confined to the dues aud rents received from 
the market itself. To that it was replied, that if you insisted on that couditiori the market 
could not be constructed, because we could not get the mouey. Similarly, with regard to 
this Hill he had to say that we could not get the money unless we could give the Govern- 
ment of India some collateral security for their money beyoud the ordinary tolls received 
from the bridge. Well, the question arose, What collateral security could we give ? He 
thought that the Uou’ble members who made those observations the other day, and he 
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believed all hoii^blc members of this Council, would be inclined to say that the municipality 
would not be prepared to undertake this liability. It mi^dit be a question, and it was 
a question which arose under the 12th section of this Bill, whether the Port Trust Commis- 
sion would be inclined to undertake this liability, and make the charjje a ehar^je on the pt^rt- 
dues of Calcutta, whereby the shipping of the port should be burdened for all time with the 
luibility for the charges of this bridge. He was inclined to believe that the 12th section of 
this Bill had slipped somewhat inadvei*tently into the Hill, and that the Port Trust Commis- 
sion were not prepared to undertake this liability. The (Tovernment being anxious, for the 
sake of Calcutta, tliat this bridge should be built, and being anxious at the same time to 
secure themselves, had proposed to obtain this collateral security through tlie East Indian 
Hallway Company. The UailAvay ('ompany had said, \\c are willing to jiut a tax on all 
goods coming out or passing through the Howrah station for the bem^fit of tin; bridge. And 
the result was, that whereas tins receipts from tolls ou the hridge tvas a somewhat iiidefiuito 
quantity, which we eould not exactly calculate for the satisfaction of the Goveriiiiieut ot 
India, till' levy of tolls on goods passing through the railway was in some sense a definite 
(juautitv, — tliat was to say, w'e knew' the quantity of goods which at present came to, and 
went from the Howrah station. We knew that with the progress of the country, and the. 
general advance of things, that amount of traflic would not be diminished, but, ou the 
contrary, would be increased ; and therefore the Government of India aeeeptcd with 
eonfideiiee the calculation that a certain very large sum would he rccened from a tax on 
goods corning into and passing through Howrah, it the Couueil w’ould be pleased to pass this 
section of the lb 11. 

He had received, in addition to the report of the select committee, a report from the 
Port Trust Comiiiissioiu rs, who were r(*quested by the (loveniriient to consider tlie jiroject for 
th(' construction of thib.brH>ge. He regretted to He(‘ that they also, as well as the committee 
ot the Chamln'r of (’omniere(‘, were adxerse to this jirovision ; Imt he was apprehensive that the 
Port 'frust Commissioners and the ChamhiT ol Cornmm'ee, as w(‘ll as the members of tlie, 
select committee on this Hill, had not fully reali/.ed to themselv(‘s tin; fact that if tliis 
proMsioii was not passed, the project would altogether fall to the ground. And therefore, 
iiotw itlistandiiig the adverse opinions expressed regarding tins provision, he was aiixiouH 
to ask the C’ouncil to consider and deliberate very seriously before they rejected this 
provision. H^e would ask the Council to eousider that, in fact, althougli the provision was 
one to which great olijeetioiis might no doubt be taken, in practice it woulil amount to 
a sort of partial orfro? upon goods going into and out of Calcutta and Howrah, and that 
the charge projiosed to be made was very little indeed. The charge amounted to about 
four annas and six pies on the ton, or something lik(‘ six pence jier ton. TJie prineijm! 
objeetion to this charge appeared to he in regard to the article of coal. He thought he was 
right in saymg that tjjis tax ujioii coal was in reality not really so heavy as the eitizeris of 
London submitted to in rugard to coal brought into the City : they sulmiitted to a tax on coal 
which was levied by the ( ity of London for the heiH’fit of the city alone, and the tax was 
much heavier than would be jiaid under this Bill by those interested in the trade in coal. 
Tlien the question for tlie Council to consider was, wdietlier, in consideration of the eonvenience 
aud advantage the inhabitants of Calcutta would derive from the construction of a bridge, 
they were willing to submit to this very sinad impost. Six pimce jier ton on coal and all other 
goods would not only provide the means of crossing these goods, but the bridge would also 
he an immense eonveiiicuce to thi* residents aud iiihaliitaiits of Calcutta who crossed the river 
on foot or in carriages. lie should be very sorry to raise any (|uestion here of Native against 
Kui;ppean m regard to ’.ny ^uch enterprise ; and this w^as a point tlie consideration of which 
an hoiPble mcmlier was ^ ood enough ou a former occasion to withdraw in a most handsome 
manner. But he must say tliat, if wc took it as a question of the interests of the residents of 
Calcutta, iiutting apart the interests of the commercial gentlemen, who were probably the best 
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judges of their own interests as respects the question of goods, it would be for them to con- 
sider whether, on the whole, it would be desirable to submit to this arrangement or not. He 
would say that in regard to the inhabitants of Calcutta his impression was that this provi- 
sion was extremely favorable— that they would obtain a very great advantage at a slight 
cost to them. They would have a bridge ready at their hands, and the only additional cost would 
be a very slight tax on coal and other goods coming into or going from the railway station at 
Howrah, which they did not at present pay, Imt which would be far short of what they 
paid for the loading and unloading of boats and the crossiifg of the river. He could say 
without fear of contradiction that the proposed tax would be a mere fraction of what was 
now paid for crossing goods by boats, and cartage from the railway to godowus on this side 
the river. 

This being the state of things, he should be very sorry indeed, by mere force of official 
votes, to force a Ihll of this kind on the Council, because this Bill was eminently a local 
Bill. This project was designed solely and entirely for the benefit of the inhabitants and 
the merchants of Calcutta and Howrah. Therefore, if it was the case that the gentlemen who 
represented these local interests were distinctly opposed to this Bill, ho slntuld be very sorry 
to override their oj)inioi%by the mere force of official votes One gentleman, who held an 
official position and was a member of the select committee, had committed himself to an 
opinion adverse to this jirovision. But the members of this Council who were members of 
the immediate executive Goverument had deteriniued to vote in favour of this clause, and he 
would put it to the other members of the Council that if, on a fair consideration of all the 
circumstauecs, they should dceide to reject this clause, the responsibility of the falling through 
of this project, and the loss of the bridge, would rest upon t hem, and not with the cxccuiive 
Government ; and in that view he would leave the Council to admit or reject this clause. 

Perhaps it was not desirable that this question should he decided in this hurried and off- 
hand way : it was desirable that more full consideration should be given to it ; and although 
he had now moved for the insertion of this clause lu order that it might be discussed, it 
might be considered desirable that the final consideration of it should he postponed. Tii the 
meantime he hojied hoii’blc members would now say what they had to say on the subject, 
aud so far as the question could now be discussed ti»-day, that we should now discuss it. 

Mu. Robinson said the manner in which His Honor tlie President bad put the amend- 
ment of clause 3, aud whieh he (Mr. Robinson) under.stood w.is to be ultimately proposed for the 
consideration of the Couneil, was one which lie thought all the members of the Conned must 
fully appreciate. As he understood the amendment, it maintained fully the principle contained 
in clause 3 ol the original Rill, to which he had objected as a meiiiher of the select committee. 
He would therefore make a few remaiks on the general subject of the scheme for the con- 
struction of a floating bridge. 

A floating bridge was originally proposed to be made by ,a Company. He was 
not one of the first projectors of the bridge, or in any way concerned with the original 
design ; but when that design had been matured, and arrangements had been made for 
the submission of n distinct proposition to the Government of India, asking its sanction for 
the eonstruetum of a floating bridge, the gentlemen who origiuated it came to him. and 
asked him to join them in the enterprise. He did so, and from that time he had been aware of 
the communications that had taken place with the Government of India on the subject. He 
believed that at first there was a general idea that the bridge would pay, and that eonsequent ly 
the Government of India thought that the best thing they could do would be . to make the 
bridge themselves. When he took up the subject lie was not told that in so many words. 
Bat what he understood was, that the work being looked upon as an imperial work — not a local 
work for the benefit of Calcutta, but for the benefit of the public in general who 
travelled by the East Indian Railway, and who carried on business over the whole of India 
through the agency of the Railway Company — it was considered that the undertaking 
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should be an imperial one, and that the public should be taxed at all events as little 
as possible for the use of tins bridge, for which it was clear they must pay if it were 
constructed by a Private Company for the purpose of profit. In point of tact, tlio term 
used was that it was to be a “ free bridge ” That was subsequently changed, and a scheme was 
devised of bringing the Railway Company into the question, and allowing them to collect tolls 
for the bridge. It appeared to him that in the way tiiis arrangement was proposed to be 
carried out vvilh the Kast Indian llailway Company, instead ot the bridge being in any 
wav tree, or instead of the pui4ic being in any way taxed or troubled by the bridge to a less 
degree than they would liavc been had it been constructed by a Comjiaiiy, a most ingenious 
contrivance had been hit upon to make the bridge a tax upon the public by introducing the 
plan that every one using the railway should pay, whcllier they used the bridge or not. 

Now, with regard to the prmcijile of chariring for all goods simply because they came into 
a railway station, he should be extremely sorry to see this Council commit itself to a ]iniiei])lc 
which he believed was utterly unheard of hitherto. Surely, it was striking at the root of all 
commercial arrangements if men engaged in business were made to pay lor the benefit of that 
which they did not use or n-quire to use Putting the matter in a practieal way, he would 
say this ; Suppose he luijiorled a hundred liales of piece goo(ls,lj||^ Europe and landed them 
at How'rah, where he earned on his business. Three months after he had landed them there, 
he rcijuired to send them up to Delhi, and be(?ause he wanted to send tlnun to Dcllil, he was 
made to pay something, however small, for tlie use of this l)ridge. Putting it in that ])lain 
and simple way, lie never could reconcile himstlf to vote for sucU an unusual and uniair 
charge upon commerce. 

Another objection from a commercial point of view w'as this : Tiiis charge was to he a 
unil'orm one of so much per ton lor everytliing, whether it was worth a rujiee or a hundred 
rupees. Tins was a pyineifile <|uite new and utterly uiiju^tiliahle. He did not tliink that 
such a priiicijde as this wa^ ever sanctioned by legislation in any eoimtry in the world. There 
must be some (lillereiice of charge imposed on goods of great value and goods of less value ; 
and tins ajiphed esjieeially with regard to coal, winch was here of very litth' value. The price 
of coal was now but twenty shillings per ton, and, as he understood it, ihev would be made to 
jtay lor the coiibtrtietion o( tins bridge about six {icnce per ton, or two and a half per cent,, on the 
value of all coal broiiglit into Howrah. Moreover, on this special article it would he a totally 
gratuitous tax ; because it }iat){)eried that the amount of coal lirought to Howiah was very 
large, and flic amount of coal winch found its way into Calcutta was extremely small. The 
bulk ol tiie coal was u!>ed on the otiier side of tlie river — on board of steamers, and in mills and 
factories far beyond the limits ot the port. In that instance there would he a special tax fixed 
iijion this article of coal fur a purpose from which the trade in it derived no sort of benefit 
whatever. 

It liad been put very forcibly before us that if we did not agree to this extraordinary 
imposition of charge* the bridge could not be constructed at all. Well that, he must 
take leave to say, was correct as the matter stood now ; but referring to what he had said 
before as to the original project for constructing a bridge, the projectors (and bo believed the 
parties were quite ready and able still to construct the hndge) never made any demand of this 
kind, and he was certain they never contemplated making it, and it had never entered into 
their minds to ask the Government to make any such exceptional charge upon the public. 
But they would be perfectly satisfied to construct the bridge on the faith of making a very 
excellent profit out of the ordinary tolls on the traffic on the river. It seemed to him, if he 
was not going beyond his proper province in makin<g the remark, that the principle on which 
the Government desired to construct works of this kind was one on which they could never on 
any possibility be carried out. It seemed to him that somebody was wanted to say that, if this 
bridge was made at a certain cost, it would yi»*ld a certain return. He thought that it was 
utieily ojut of the power of man, either with regard to this bridge, or with regard to any work 
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f)t' the kind which ever was constructed or ever would be constructed, to answer any such 
(juestion closely. He knew that in commercial enterprises men did not look, whetiier such 
cnlcrpriscs consisted in the construction of a brid^'e or a railway or a canal, simply to the 
existui)^'' facts, and make hard calculations upon paper that there was a ceriatn amount 
of traffic on a certain line of cornrnumcation, and that this traffie would "ive a certain 
amount of profit on a stated Expenditure. No eoinmereial man ever limited his view to sneli 
calculations. Hut whut every man did look to was the general improvement of the traffic the 
contemplated work was intended to assist. He took a broad atnl general view of the resources 
of tlie country through whieii his work was to pa‘<6, or of the places it was to connect, and he 
looked to tliat imjirovement wiiieli ex[u*nence showed was always brought about by works 
judiciously entered upon, and he depended upon that improvement almost as much as on 
existing data for profits to be derived from the construction of tlic work. 

It seemed to him that if tiiis Council consented to the j)nnci]de of this clause, it would 
even then he no satisfactory absuraiice that the construction of tiiis bridge would he perraa- 
noutly profitable. He thought that not only was the principle contained in this section one to 
which this Council could not be expected to assent, but he also thougiit that it was one wliich 
was entered upon on entirely mistaken premises ; and vvitli great lespect to the views of tho^e 
who thought differenily, and who would wish to see this principle earned out, he must say 
that ho must offer to it to the last his most strenuous opjiosition. 

Mn. WoHiuE said, it appinircd to him clear that the first principle in arranging for the 
maintenance of works of this description was that those who used thetn should jiav for the 
benefit they derived from them, and that any other principle was unjust and unfair. The 
jiropovsal made in tin’s third section w^as that coininerciiil interests were to be specially taxed 
for the benefit of the public at large. That such a proposal should not be opposed bv the 
general public did not occasion him surprise ; but certainly amongst the cominereial 
community tlie feeling was adverse to tiu; projiosition, and he did not understand iu)w it 
could be otherwise. Tliat the Uailway Company also did not object, was not to be wondered 
at. It scorned to him that neither the sanction nor the dissent of the Company could form 
an argument in the matter, for they were under no guarantee to the Covernment to hear a 
part of the expense, and the concesMoii they made of collecting the dues without charge was 
for their own eoiiveiiienee as widl as for that of the piihlie using (heir line. It was pointedly 
put to the Council that if this clause was not accepted, there would bo no bridge at all. 
He would meet such a (jucstion liv saying, let there be no bridge, if it was to Ue rtused ou 
sucli an inequitable basis. He did not hesitate to assert that the jirineijile contained in the 
proposed clause would meet with uuiver.sal dissatisfaction amongst the mereaiitile eoiniuiinity, 
and that the general feeling would be rather to sulfer the iiieoineiiieuees which now existcil 
than willingly to submit to (his new evil. 

Then again, it was stated that the matter was wholly one of profit and loss. If it could ho 
shown that from the tolls and dues r.aised in any other manner than that pro})oscd by the Hill, the 
exjiense of tlie mauiteiiance of the bridge would be met and leave some profit, tlien he under- 
stood that this section would he abandoned. The report of the l\)rt Trust Commission, he 
believed, showed jirt tty clearly that another mode could lie devised whereby the principle 
complained of might be expunged. He did not know whether that report had been circulated to 
the members of tins Council, and for tliat reason he agreed that it would be well to postpone 
the section till the iiilbrnuition supplied by the report had been duly considered by members. 
If it liappcned that the views expressed iu tlie report met with the approval of the 
Council, he hoped that the proposal made by the Commissioners would be adopttid, aud that 
the principle whicli liad caused so much dissatisfactiou would be given up, aud the erection 
of the bridge proceeded with. *' 

Mil. ifciiALCii suul, having as a member of the select committee on this Bill, and as a 
member of the Port Tiust Commissioners, to whom the question had been referred, recorded his 
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opinion og’ainst the expediency of this proposition, he would wish to say a few words on the 
subject. The view taken by the commercial members of this Council had been so distinctly 
stated, that it was not necessary for him a<rain to refer to it. He would merely say that when this 
siihjcct was under the consideration of the Port Trust Commissioners, they consulted the Chamber 
of Commerce, whose opinion was most decidedly ai^ainst the adoption of this mode of charge, 
and that opinion was most thoroughly and entirely concurred in bv every member of the 
Commission. And he was quite certain, as far as he was concerned, although he was aii official 
member of tho Council, that it Vas his duty to support it. 

And here be would, M ith all due del(*rence, beg to offer a remark or two upon what had 
been stated when the new section was laid before them, namely, that the responsibility of the 
project falling through would rest on those members of this Council who objected to this prin- 
ciple. He (lid not think that that could be fairly said, unless the conditions which they 
rejected were just and honest. Put he thought that when the conditions to which they 
were r(‘(|i]ircd to assent were of a doubtful nature, it was the duty of hon’ble members to 
consider whether lbo«e principles were proper or not, and wiiet]i(‘r they could vote for them , 
and it th('V found that thev could not do so, he did not think they could be justly charged with 
haviiii: caused the | njeet to fall to the ground, Ijecau-e of their noD-aeccptance of those condi- 
tions. Put it struck iiim that a conipioinise might be cflectcd which would meet the vmws 
of those tiicmlK'is ot the ('ouncil wiio were ojiposed to tins principle. lloiPble members who 
were 111 the* Council at I he lime of tiic flashing of the Port Improvement Act, would remember 
that the (loverimicnt of that tunc — tiiat was to say, the (lovenimcnt of India—in view to 
guarding tlieinselve> against aiiv possibility of lo'-s, were very desirous of introducing a provision 
lot the increase oftlu' iiicomc <»f the Coiiinii.s>i uiers by imposing a due on all goods landed or 
siii[))'cd at, the; port, to such a sum as would piovidc against the possibility of any loss 
t(» llic (rovcnimciit. Consid(‘rab)c opposition was made to that projiosul, and at last a 
compro;ni>c was made by liic introdii<;tioii of a juovision whereby t)ie (jovernrnont took 
power to l( rcc tic (’ommi'-shuiers to place additional tolls on all goods entering or leaving 
the]iort, whellicr (iM'bargcd or laden at the Curnmissioners’ wharves or not, in the event of the 
annual income of the Ckimmi^-sioncrs proving iiisiiflicient to cover tlieir liability. Very great 
ojiposnioii wav made al the tune io that jtropovition ; bul as il was felt by boiPblc members 
that there was a very great pi«diahilit\ — almost a certainty— tliat the ordinary tolls charged 
on goods layded by ilie Coinraissioncrs wimlJ cover their liuliility, that proposition was 
accet'ted, looking to tlie fact that without such a provision no Port Commission would ever 
have been created. The result hud been, that instead of the receipts from the landing of goods 
being uisiiHicieiit, they had firoved much greater than hud been anticifiaied ; and he might say 
that now there was no probability ot the Cotniniasioiiers incurring any loss, or of that provision 
coming into efreet. 

Why, then, should .there not be made in this Act some similar provision? Why not let 
tolls be fixed on all goods iind passengers using thu bridge, with a provision that if the proceeds 
were not sufficient to cover the liability attaching to the bridge, a terminal lax should then, 
and 10 that ease only, be put upon tiiose goods leaving or entering the llowruh Station which did 
not.use the bridge*'' Oi course the principle would be equally obnoxious; bul taking a sanguine 
view of the matter, he thought the provision would never be required at all, and it would enable 
the project to be curried out. He meri'ly threw this out as a suggestion, which the commercial 
members might probablv think it worth while to take into consideration. The proposition to 
make all goods liable to the charge was founded upon the idea that unless that be done, the pro- 
ceeds from the bridge would not be sufficient to cover the liability. The Port Trust Commission- 
ersjiad in their report somewhat fully entered into that question, and had shown good grounds 
lor believing that in the manner they proposed that the funds should be obtained, it would be 
unnecessary to have recourse to such an obnoxious charge. He believed that that report had 
not been ^circulated to the Council, but he thought it was of great importance that it should 
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be circulated before they came to any decision upon the question ; and he would therefore 
stron^jly ur^jc that the consideration oi this question should be potsponed until hon^ble mem- 
bers had had time to study the proposals made by the Port Trust Commission. He should be 
sorry to have the matter finally decided now, because, after the views expressed by the commer- 
cial gentlemen, and the recommendations made by the Port Trust Commission, he felt himself 
bound to support the views of the commercial community against the imposition of the 
proposed charge. 

His HoNoaTHE PuESlDENT Said, before we conclude the^ discussion upon this clause, he 
should like to say a few words with reference to what had fallen from the commercial members 
of the Council, He should like to repeat in emphatic terms what he had stated to be the gist 
of the question, namely, that we should not get the money unless we gave some such guarantee 
as that proposed by the clause which he had the honor to lay before the Council, or another 
guarantee such as that suggested by the hon^blc member who had just spoken. He might 
mention to the Council, without any breach of confidence, that on the very day before the 
Viceroy left Calcutta, be bad an interview with His Excellency in the cajiacity of the 
advocate of the interests of Bengal, and he had urged as strongly as he fairly could that a 
bridge of this kind must to a certain extent be a matter of speculation ; that it was not 
possible to specify very accurately what the proceeds from it would he, but stdl there was 
reason to expect a good return from the ordinary tolls ; and he submitted that it would very 
much facilitate our progress if the Government of India would consent to advance the money 
on that security. But he was sorry to state to the Council that His Excellency's opinion upon 
this point was so emphatic, that there was not the slightest hope of moving IJis Excellency 
or the Government of India in that matter; and therefore, Ills Honor repeated, whether 
the conclusion of the Government of India was right or wrong, it was a conclusion which we 
could not hope to shake, and unless we could give some collateral security for the re-payment 
of the capital, we should not have a bridge as now designed under present arrangements. 

An hon'ble member had alluded to proposals for the construction of a bridge as an 
imperial undertaking. If we had induced the Government of India to take this view, it would 
perhaps liave led to wider discussions ; because after all this bridge was a Calcutta bridge, and 
one could not say that the people of Bombay or Madras were very mneh interested in it. 
In fact, now lliat be had done his best for Bengal, and since the question bad passed his hands, 
he thought, he might say that we might fairly be called upon to put our shoulders to the wheel 
and build the bridge as we could, cither from funds supplied by local means, or in any other 
way which could [jossihly be suggested. At one time, no doubt, it was proposed by the 
Government of India that this bridge should be a free bridge. But be found, on looking ink) 
the correspondence, that the proposal was to make the bridge free to the inhabitants of 

Calcutta on the condition of this terminal charge upon the East Indian Railway Company. 

It was sanguinely hoped that this terminal charge would suffice to meet the expenses 
of the bridge ; but it was well known that when we were m the hands of eminent 

engineers estimates were uj)t to swell, and it so happened that in this case the estimate 

had ewollon, and it was then found necessary to tax the local traffic to a moderate extent. 
To that determination, he thought, no exception could be taken. The Government of India 
very long clung to their anxious wish that foot passengers should go free; but that also it was 
found necessary to abandon. But, at the same time, His Honor must express his opinion that 
the calculations of the I'ort Trust Commissioners in respect ol the funds to be raised from foot 
passengers were over-sanguino. lie would not, however, enter further into that question at 
present. 

It seemed to him that the main question had Iioen most fairly met by the hon'ble member 
on the right (Mr. Wordie), who said that if we could not have the bridge except on the 
terms proposed, we could not have it at all. That was the clear and distinct opinion of the 
hoidble gentleman, who accepted the responsibility in that shape. It seemed to His Honor 
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that in reality the hon’ble pentleman did not differ from the views of the hon^ble mernWr 
on the left (Mr. Schalch), who said that this objection was a reasonable objeetion, and there- 
lore, if we re]ect the project upon this ground, we cannot be blamed for it. His Honor bad not 
used the word ''responsibility^’ in an offensive sense at all : all that he did say w^is, that in a 
certain sense they were the best judi^es of their own interests; it was free to tiiem to n-jeet the 
liill it they chose, but then, he said, the responsibility of that decision rests with Viui as a 
matter of judf^tnent, and not as a matter of misconduct; don’t afterwards complain that you 
have not ^^ot the bridj^e. ^ 

Then another proposition had been thrown out by the hon’blc member on the left (Mr. 
Solialeh): that was a jiroposition which seemed to His Honor to be one which we eonld very 
fairly consider. It was a proposition of the same kind us that whieh he had placed before tin* 
Couiieil, that a tax should be levied upon all ^oods entering into or ‘]foinjT: out of the railwav 
station at Howrah. The proposition which had been sui^i^osted was that a tax slutiild he 
levied upon all <jr(>ods entenii;; into or ^'‘oiiifj out of tlie port of Calcutta— 

[Mu. Si'HAi.ni explained that what he suLrjjested was that the ca])ital charge should l)e 
made upon thosf usiuir the bndi;e, and that in case the proceeds from such ehart;e should not f)o 
suflicu tit, the detieieuey should be met by a tux on all «'oods coming into or going from tin* 
lloWTali ^lalion.J 

Ills Honoh proceeded — He thought that would come to very much the same thing as his 
own proposition, as eventually the cliarge would be levied on all such goods, and lie w'as 
jiertoetly ready to accept it as far as ho was coriee’'ned. 

Then, wiih reference to the observations made by the hoii’ble member on tlu‘ right (Mr. 
Wordie), Hi'* Honor was free to admit that though with the rejection of this hill the eonstruc- 
tion of a liridge on the present plan would fall to the ground, it did not necessarily follow thai. 
we should never have atiy bridge at all. All that he did submit was, that the present project 
would fall thr 'Ugh, and that at all events we could not have a bridge immediately. 

His IluNoii would also say, willi reference to the remarks that fell from the other hon’hlr 
member on tlic right (.Mr. Rohinsoti), that he believed it w'a.s a eondition insisted U]K)n by tlu* 
('ompany who pnijecteJ this bridge— and that eondition would he likely to he insisted 
upon by other Companies — that very much heavier tolls should he charged ou goods crossing 
the bridge than those now jiroposed to he levied— 

[Mu. UoBiNsoN explained that the [irojiosition made was that the Company would accept 
such 1oll^ a!« the (joverumeut would allow them to charge.] 

His Honor continued — It would rest with the Company, if they thought it would he 
advantageous to them, to lake the tolls at the amount pro)> 08 ed by the Government; and if the 
Council thought that tliere were any great advantages in making a bridge by means of a 
Company (His Honor was inclined to think that tliore were great disadvantages), that might be 
an element in their rnwids in deciding against the present proposal. But he thought that any 
Company that could he* got up, would insist ou levying heavier tolls than those which it was 
now proposed to levy. . 

His Hon<?r would then submit to the Council that they should permit this section, which 
had proposed as section li, to he printed, and that its consideration should he po^-tponed for a 
fortnight, during which time the report of the Port Tiust Commissioners would also he 
circulated- 

Tfie eonsidoratiim of the proposed section was then postponed. 

The cvnsideratiou of section d was postponed. 

A verbal amendment was made in section 4. 

Sections 5 and 0 were agreed to. 

The consideration of section 7 was postponed. 

Section 8 was agreed to. 

A verbal amendment was made in section 9. 
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The consideration of sections 10 and 11 was postponed. 

On the motion of Mr. Cowik, section 1?- was omitted. 

Sections 13, 14, 1.5, and 16, wen; agreed to with verbal amendments. 

The consideration of section 1 7 was postponed. 

Verbal amendments were made in section 1 8. 

Sections 19, 20, and 21, wore agreed to. 

The consideration of section 22 was postponed. 

Section 23 was agreed to. 

Tlie consideration of section 21- was postponed. 

Sections 2.') to 31 were agreed to. 

His Honor thk Puksident said he wished to understand whether, before the Hill was 
submitted for the considi^ration of the public, hon^ble mirmbers thought it desirable to propose 
any alterations in the schedule, subject of course to further consideration. 

Mr. Woiuhk said the difficulty was in regard to knowing on what data the tolls or rates 
were to be charged. The scale of tolls would, he thought, depend greatly upon the consider- 
ation as to wliat goods were to be liable to the charge ; and that was a consideration wliich 
nflbeted the proposed section 3, the consideration of which had been postponed There were 
two different bases on which the charges might be made. He thougiit, thereibre, that the 
consideration of the schedule should be postponed. 

Hns Honor the President said, the arrangements originally proposed by the (lovern merit 
of India were made on tin* supposition that the bridge could be construeted for tl.')0,0()fb and 
on that supposition they were satisfied that the tolls proposed to be levied would lie suffieient. 
But the estimates had kiucc increased to 1^182, (>0U. It was suggested to the (lovernnient 
whether, under the modified estimates, the arrangements proposed would sufficiently secure the 
money to be advanced ; and there was an additional dilliculty in that rrspect, lie ijiiitt' agreed 
that one state of things depended upon the other ; and it wiis therefore that he threw out for 
the consideration of the Council that if they thought that these local rates could or ought to 
be properly raised, wc should be in a better position to deal with tlu' scheme, and the public 
would be in a better position to consider the matter. It appeared to him that before w’c had 
done with the consideration of the Bill to-day, it would bo very desirable to settle the rates 
which hntPblc members thought it fair to charge for goods and jiasscngcrs crossing the 
bridge, without any reference to the railway traffic. But if it w-as the ojmiion of the Council 
that the eousideration of the schedule should be postponed, he would offer no objection to 
that course. 

The consideration of the schedule, and the further consideratiou of the Bill, were then 
postjioned. 

His Honor the President said, that before adjourning the Council, he would state that he 
had that morning received a letter from the Houffile Mr. Cowie, announcing Ins resignation 
of his seat in this Council. The Council were probably aware thut'tbis calamity bad been 
looming ill the distance; that it was, in fact, inevitable in consequence of the departure from this 
country of the hon^hle gentleman who had been the stay and backbone of tbis (’'ouncil for 
many years. His Honor bad alluded on a late occasion to the loss of a gentleman eminent in 
the administrative service of the Crown, who had been a member of this Council. He should 
say that if our regret on that occasion could be exceeded, it was on this occa- 
sion, on which we were to lose a member who was not only an important member of society 
and of the Government, but who was also a gentleman who had been the very backbone 
of this Council for a very long time, if not quite from its foundation up to the present 
time. How we should get on when we lost the services of the Hon’ble Mr. Cowie, time 
alone could determine. He was quite sure we should not be able to get on so well as we 
had gone on hitherto. We should have immense difficulty in obtaining such assistance as he 
had so constantly given us. We must trust that the other eminent gentleman who would 
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shortly take his seat in this Council would do what he could for us; but His Honor believed 
that there was hardly any gentleman who by experience, by energy, and by the will to assist, 
was so qualified as the hon’ble gentleman we ivere about to lose; and he was quite sure, and he 
believed he was expressing the sentiments of every hon^ble member present, that it was with 
the most extreme regret that we should lose him from this Council. 

The Council was adjourned to Saturday, the 29lh instant. 

% 

Saturday^ the 29//i April 1871. 


S’rr.wnt: 

Ills Honor the Lievtenant-Governor of Uenoal, pn ^ ndiny . 


J. Esq., Athocait'-Gencraf, 

A. K. TllOMl’ssOX, Esq., 

S. C. Bau.i.Y, Esq, 

V. H. StiiAUii, Esq., 

Moulml Aiidool Lutkef Ku.\n Baiivdook, 


T. M. Roiunsos, E.sq., 

E. E. Wyman, Esq., 

T. If. WoKDiK, Esq., 

AND 

BaIUX) HiOL'MIIKU Mitter. 


Mr. Graham took the oath of allegiance, and the oath that he would laithfully fulfil the 
duties of his ollice. 


KEGELATION Of MARKETS IN CALCrTTA 

Mr. Sen \Lcn said^that since the last mcctin«g of the Council, a letter from the Chairman 
of the Justices, and a memorandum from the Health OHicer, had been received, pointing out the 
evils which existed owing to then* heing no suHicient cheek to ensure the meat exposed in 
the market ha\iiig been slaughtered at a place where proper sujiervision could be exercised over 
the condition ol the living animals. He thought that any «me reading those papers could not 
but admit that that was a great evil, and under ta.at impression it had been his intention to 
move certain amendment.^ in accordance with tlie suggestions of tlie Healtli Officer. But it 
had since struck him (Mr. Selialch) that the whole subjeet would be imieli better discussed in 
coiineetion u'lth the proposed ariiendmont of the cMsting Slaughter-House Act, and that iL 
Would he better that the Justices should come forward and suggest the araendmentg whicli 
they Would wish to be made in that Act. Under tlu'sc circumstances lie proposed to withdraw 
the amendments which it was his intention to have moved, and lie would now simply move 
that the Bill be ])as-eJ. 

The raoUon tvas agreed to. 

• HOOGHLY BRIDGE 

Mr. Scuylch moved that the rqiort of the scdcct committee on the Bill for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the river Hooghly, between Howrah and Calcutta, he further considered 
in order to the settlement of the clauses of the Bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The postponed section HI having been read — 

His HpNOR THE President said, that inasmuch as this wa.s a vital section of the Bill, he 
would wish to say a few words before the Council proceeded to the consideration of the 
qiAcstion whether the section do or do not stand as part of the Bill. The Council were 
probably aware that since the last meeting a perfect shower of objections to this section 
had been received, in the shape of letters and protests, from various public bodies and 
iivdividuals connected with the town of Calcutta. The impression left upon bis mind 
• 2<t 
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by these communications, and the articles in the public prints, was this, that there was 
undoubtedly, on the part of the community of Calcutta, a very stronf? wish to have a bridge, 
but at the same time there appeared to be an extreme disinclination to pay for it. Well, 
he might say that these views were somewhat incompatible. He would also remark, with regard 
to the objections taken, that some of the gentlemen who had communicated their objections 
to this Council had assumed very large functions as representatives of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta and Bengal, and in fact had assumed to represent aH classes of the pe()]»le. He was 
not altogether convinced that that assumption was wholly correct. He was not aware that the 
Chairman of the Justices, when he addressed the Council, had really consulted the feelings of 
the inhabitants of Calcutta. He was not aware even that the body of tJie justices had been 
consulted. He was not aware that the members of the British Indian Association had taken 
steps to ascertain the views of the whole of the people. Rather, on the contrary, the impression 
which now influenced bis mind was that the greater part of the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
and most of the elasses whose views these communications were supposed to represent, 
really knew nothing about the matter beyond what they had read in the newspapers, and 
they had scarcely bad the opportunity of forming an opinion upon the subject. Still, he 
was quite ready to admit that the communications which had been made to us, coming 
from the parties from whom they did come, deserved most respectful consideration. At the 
same time, numerous and weighty as they were, he was not, under the cireumstanees, prepared 
to withdraw this clause in deference to those representations. He would repeat what he said 
upon a former occasion — tliat if this clause were rejected and the Bill fell to the ground, tiie 
resjionsibility must rest with the members of this Council, who, after having now had the 
opportunity of considering the matter, might determine to vote against this section. He 
would say again, ns he had said before, that he did not use the word ‘‘responsibility'' in an 
invidious sense. IJe did not take upon himself to blame those members of the Council who, 
in the exercise of their judgment and functions, thought it right tliat this clause should be 
rejected. If they did think so, he did say that the responsibility would rest upon them as a 
matter of discretion mid judgment. If they were prepared to say that they thought this 
clause ought to be rejected, and if we were in consequence compelled to say that wc could go no 
further with tins bill — which was, of course, u step inevitably necessary if thus clause was 
rejected — why, no doubt, they would have done it. 

It seemed to him, when he came to the contents of the communications which were 
received, that a large proportion of the objections which had been urged were what he might 
call in some respects sentimental j that was to say, it was said that the provisions contained 
in this clause were in theory objectionable, rather than that they would bear very hardly upon 
the inhabitants of Calcutta. 

Another class of objections which had been urged was this, that it was most desirable to get 
the money out of the Government of India ; that, in fact, the Govcwimeut of India should 
make the bridge, and not the inhabitants of Calcutta. 

A third class of objections, which was very predominant in the communications before 
the Council, and which was still more predoniinunt in the public prints, was this, that as a 
commercial enterprise u eoinjiany could be found ready and willing to undertake the project, 
and that it would bo much more desirable to entrust the undertaking to a company. 

Now, in reference to the first objection, he would not detain the Council long — he meant 
the view of what lie had called a sentimental and theoretical objection. He would only urge 
upon the Council that there were a great many matters in re.cpect to which we could not 
expect that a thorough and abstract justice could be fully and exactly fulfilled ; and in his 
view, the members of the Council should rather consider the convenience to the inhabitants 
of Calcutta and Howrah that would result from the construction of a bridge on the terms 
proposed m this Bill, as compared to the inconvenience of paying this terminal charge, or 
whether they should suflfer greater inconvenience without a bridge. r , 
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Then, as respects the view that the bridge should be constructed by the Government of 
India from imperial funds, he would like to express his opinion in a most emphatic way. It 
had been asserted — Ilis Honor was really unable to discover on what foundation — that it was at 
one time proposed by the Government of India that this bndg“e should be eonstnictcd as an 
imperial work from imperial funds. He had been quite unable to discover that that was the case. 
He was quite aw’are that the (Jovernment of India did object on public "rounds to the coriKtruc- 
tion of a bridge by a private comnanv ; but on the question whether the funds should be found 
from imperial or local sources, h^believed the (joverumeiit of India had never expre.ssed any 
such opinion as had been imjiutcd to them. And then, with re"ard to the sources from which 
these lunds were to come, it was well known that the (i'lveriiment of Bengal was possessed of 
no resources whatever, and it was impossible that wt could ever build such a bruise from the 
resources of these provinces, except by pled"iu" the future income of these provinces in a way 
which it was absolutely out of our power to do. Tlicrcibre, it c.ime to the (jue-'tion cither to 
construct the bruise from imperial funds, at the risk of the (lovernment of India, or liom local 
funds, at the risk of the inhabitants of Calcutta and Howrah. Upon that subject he wished 
to sa\ that this jirojcct was in some sense no child of his own. Ho had assumed the ofliud 
whicli he held after Uie pioject iiad taken shape, and llieivforc he mi"lit he considered in some 
sort an impartial pidirc of the matter; and lie wished to "ivc the Council Ins personal ojiiniun — 
whatever it miijht be worth — to tins (‘ffcct, that he considered the imtuitations which had 
been cast upon the motives and policy of the Go\t‘rnmcnt of India quite unreasonable and 
unjusUfiahlc. 

He liad told the ('ouncil that lie did what he could in the interests of Cidcutta to induce tlie 
Government of India to take the matter Uj) as a sjieeulation, and to build tlie bridge on the 
faith of the receipts winch they mi^lit c'tpeet to derive from it. But since that representa- 
tion had failed, he would say a^Min that he allo^elher respeeled the position taken by the 
(jovcrnmeiii of India, and by the Viceroy in person, in this matter. He was very much 
convinced witli the A iceroy tlial the (iovernment of India could not afford to bear all the 
burdens and charij:es winch it had been sought to imjmse on it from many quarters ; 
that there weic m.'it,t<-‘rs wdiicli must be dealt with locally ; tfiat there were matters in reaped 
of which the })eo])le must assist themselves. And he was prepared to say that he did yield 
to th(‘ ar"umrnt and view's of the Government of India, and he did think that this bridge 
wms a local hri^^e and a local wmrk, and that it was perfectly fair and reasonable that llie 
Government of India sliould sav — If vou wdsh to have this work, you must bear the burden. 
We are williri" to leud you the money, but you must sc'ciire us freon risk ; you must secure tlie 
intere?! of tlie nmiicyd^ Tiiat was the view taken by i nc Viccioy and bm advisers, and he 
must say that it w'as a justifiable view which was not likely to be shaken, and Wuich he could 
not himself urge on the (iovernmeut of India that it was desirable that they should 
abandon. 

Finally, w’ith regard t« the objection which had been taken with reference to the con- 
struction of this bridge I'y a companv, he must say that his own opinion was very decidedly 
against entrusting a great central work in the port of Calcutta to any company wiiatcver. 
He was very far from undervaluing the merits of private enterprise : he well knew what had 
been done by ])rivate enterprise, especially in England ; but he was far from having any such 
confidence in joint-stock comjianies as at present constituted under the English law. He was 
quite willing U) admit that they had done great things in England, hut he did not think that 
that had beei^our common experience in India. They were extremely popular in the stage of 
promotion ; hut when they had passed that stage, in the greater proportion of companies in this 
country it had generally happened that differences and fiquabblc.s had been the only result. 
Either these companies had failed to perform their functions, or the result had been that they 
had beset and abused the Government till they were induced to buy the project out of the 
hands of the company. More especially was this likely to be the case as respects a great 
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means of communication across a p^reat public river. He would submit to the Council that 
even in England, where companies were carried on under much more advantageous circum- 
stances, the result had been pubhc iin'onveniencc ; and we knew that at the present moment 
measures were being taken to buy liack the bridges over the Thames and other works of that 
kind from the companies who had constructed them. The bridge whieli was now proposed 
to be constructed was to be built in the very centre of the port of Calcutta, and it would 
be necessary to make arrangements to enable the shipping to pass through the bridge. Various 
questions would occur in conneetioii with the times and mode of opening and alfording facilities 
to the shipping, and other matlers; and he did believe that we should be infinitely embar- 
rassed if we entrusted the making of the bridge to a private company under any conditions 
w'hatsocver. The jirubability was that we should he under the obligation to buy back the 
bridge at a very extravagant rate, as had been tlie case in regard to several comjianies which 
Government were compelled to buy up in Bengal and Bombay and other paits of the 
country. 

He believed that in these observations he had touched u]»on most of the views which had 
been put forth by the several bodies who had addressed corninuuieations to the Council ; and 
perhaps lie need not trouble the Council luriher by going into particulars with regatd to those 
communientions. He would only noiiei* one passage from that of the Biitish Indian Associ- 
ation. Now, the British Indian Association, iu that lofty spirit which distinguished them, 
expressed a strong liope that no paltry considerations of finance should be allowed to interfere 
with the construction of this bridge. He must call the attention of the Council to the fact that 
'‘paltry considerations of finance” were very important matters in questions of this kind; he 
was not aware that the Jlritisli Indian Association liad been distinguished by an entire disregard 
for financial considerations. Ho was inclined to think that like most people they would 
consider such considerations of great importance when they had to jlUy ; but when somebody 
else had to pay, they did not seem to attach so much iiiijioitancc to such considerations. 

Well, then, if he was right in assuming that tins mutter must be treated as a local matter, 
and that the Government ot India would only gi\e the money on the condition that they 
should he secured against any risk that might arise, why then the present proposal amounted to 
this, that the llaihvay Company undertook to si'cuie them by putting a small terminal charge 
on all goods passing through their station at Howrah. ]l was a charge m leality on the 
merchants and inhabitants of Calcutta and Howrah which would be very iightlr felt. He was 
himself quite convinced that he had taken the right course in bunging this mutter boldly and 
clearly before the Council. It would liave been extremely undesirable that this provision 
should have been smuggled through without the full knowledge and consideration of the 
Council. But now that it had been proposed, he thought they ought to consider whether the 
burden proiioacd to be imposed would not fall in an almost mfliiitesimal degree upon them, 
and whether it w^ould not be very cheap in the end for them to gel a» bridge upon these terms. 
If the iiroject for arranging that the Railway Company sliould guarantee tlie security 
for the money should fail, then it seemed to him— a company being in his opinion impossible — 
the only question would be whether the Municipality or Port Tiust were prepar(‘d to furnish 
this guarantee from the funds iii their bauds and from the rates and taxes of the town, Or the 
income derived from the Port Trust property and funds. His impression was that if either 
of these bodies should take this burden ujk)U themselves, they would be extremely sorry 
if they should have to make good the very large sura required, instead of getting it in a verv 
easy way under the arrangement now before the Council. If Mieh an arrangement should 
ever take place — he had no idea that it was at all likely to take plae<‘ wdlhin a moderate period 
of time— tlicn it would inevitably happen that the tolls must be fixed at a very much higher 
rate than that now proposed to be fixed by this Bill. He said again, if the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, having through their representatives rejected this clause, found that they did not get 
a bridge for a long time to come, and had to pay tolls infinitely heavier than those new proposed, 
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if they ever did ^et one, they would very much regret that the present arrangement was 
rejected and thrown aside. He believed that all classes of the community, when they came 
to think over it, would find that they had sacrificed a great deal to those theoretical and 
sentimental objections. It seemed to him that the matter was one eminently for the consider- 
ation of the independent members ol the Council. All he could tell them now was that if 
this clause was not passed, it would be impossible that he should proceed with this Bill, and we 
must at once postpone its consideration. 

"With these observations hd^ would await the expression of the opinions of the members, and 
be wished to know if any hon^ble member would think fit to make any motion with relereiice 
to. this section. 

Mr. Robinson said that in the interval that had elapsed since the Bill was last before the 
Council, he had not only given the subject of this elausc every consideration, but he had also 
been at great pains to ascertain the opinions of almost every gentleman with whom he was 
acquainted in Caleiitta in any way connected with the trade of the port; and he would say 
that without a single dissentient he had lound every one agree w'lth him that this proposal o( 
collecting a terminal charire was inequitable and uiineeessary. And he was noionly strenglhcned 
111 his own view from that circumstuiiee, but much more fo by the c(»H‘-ideraUon that he was 
perfeetly ceitainthat if this clause were lobe passed wii.li this tax upon the trade ol Calcutta, 
inliiiitesiraal as it was, there would he a far stiongcr opposition to it— an opposition I'ar 
more powerlully uiged by the ])eople in ICngland, who were interested in the trade of this 
}>ort, than it was in the power oi jiarties residtuit here to put in force, (hnnmereiul men 
were so jealous of anytliini.r which apfieared to he an unjust or unnecessary (diarge on trade, 
that he was (jiiite ccrlairi that that would l»c the n‘sult of the iinjiosition of this cliargi*. It 
would fall largely oil two great interests — the interests of the cotton trade, comsist ing <d' 
C‘()tton when exjiorted {i'om ('aleuttu, and upon piece goods, when irrijuirted here. N(*xt, it 
would fall also lieavily on a larg«‘ ainl yearly increasing article of export, namely oil-seeds; 
and he was quite certain that the influential parties intei(*'.t.ed in these extensive trades would 
object to the imposition of this charge far more strongly than liad beim done by aiiybodv 
here. One great diilieiilty which he felt in dealing with this qiu'slion ivas that he had reallv 
heard no aigiirnent wlialever in favor of this s[>(*eilie form of chaigo. Kothing had bei'ii said 
in support of it to which any reply could he giviai, as was usual in dehate. All ho hud 
heard was tli^t it had be n decided that if this charge* was not sanctioned by the (’oiincil, lh(» 
bridge would not be built; and that, he must take leave to say, was not a fair or reasoriahle 
issue to place hcl'ore the Council. Surely, if this charge was ahsidutely iieci*ssary to the 
linaneial Hucces.s of the bridge, there must be something capable of being said to prove that it 
was so. That, he contended, hud never been done, and he maintained that the chaigo was 
perfectly unnecessary. He saw no reason why the bridge should not he math' to ]>ay by nieatiH 
of rales and oharges upini goods earned across the bridge in proportion to their value. Tliat 
was the usual form pf charge which had always been made m such cases, and had always been 
found to succeed in the case of any well-planned enterprise ; and lie had heard no reasun given 
why such a charge slntuld not answer all the pnr})0.ses required in the present ease. No one could 
h&\e the slightest wish that, if the Government eonstrueled this bridge, tliey should not have 
the most ample security for the funds they invested in it. The only (piestion was, how that 
security was to be given. The Government had asked for it in a manner that had been 
universally objected to, and had supported their demand by no argument whatever. And the 
way in whic\^ the question was put before the Council had entirely precluded tlie jiarlies engaged 
in the trade of the port from having their suggestions fully considered, because the Bill was 
put before the Council, not as a matter to be fairly debated on, but almost lu the form of a 
decree to be registered. 

For his own part, in going into this matter as a commercial speculation, he would enlarge 
upon wh^t he had said before so much as to say that, as a commercial speculation, be 
• 25 
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would not have bad anything to do with the building of this bridge if its success had been 
dependent upon any such unusual lortn of charging for its use as that proposed in this 
Bill. If it had not been from a conviction on bis part, and on the part of all who intended to 
take a part in the construction of this bridge, that its construction would entirely alter the 
whole condition of communication between Calcutta and Howrah, we should never have 
thought of entering into the enterprise at all. The main difficulty in tlic way of business in 
Calcutta was now the absolute want of R))ace. House leuts, office rents, godowii rents, 
were enormously higli, and space for conducting business \<tis not to be got, and the wliole 
of these diflicnities could be removed by such a communication with the other side of the 
river as would make it no more trouble and waste of time to (sross over than it was now 
to drive from the Armenian Ghat to the Mint. There was one article alone the business 
in which was being driven from pillar to jtost to find where to lodge — one of the 
largest articles of export of tins town — ^^jute. It was now almost impossible to find space to 
carry on the jute trade, and it al>solulely blocked up the thoroughfares in the business part 
of the town. And there was no dfudit whatever that if a bridge were constructed, and if 
facile communication witli the other side were once establislied, the traue in juti' would be earned 
on, as well as many otiier trades, on the othei side of the iiver, lelieving tins side from great 
difficultiOH as to S))aee, and a great deal of serious inconveinenee by llie obstruction of roads in 
t-he business part of the town. It would, in jioint of fact, 1-e adding so much area to the 
business part of the town. If he was in tlie least right that any change of the kind would 
take place — and lu; would say that it was almost impossible to siippoM* tbal it would not lead 
to diHercnt conditions of carrying on the business oJ the port — winch wi»iil(l make the bridge 
pay, it did seem to him a most unsound pnneiple to ea<t these considerations aside, and 
to say that we will look at iiotinng but wlnit we see on ])aper us the actual stale of the 
eomrnunieation across the river and the traffic (tn the Bust Indian- Ji.nhvay existing at the 
present inoment. If that were all that could be looked to to give a revenue jroni a bridge, he 
would say that the bridge sboiild not be made at all. Ilealh , it seenu’d a most wonderful 
thing, the extraordinary difUeiilty that there had been in getting a bridge over this river. 

poKH aftinorunt ui om' school days was nothing compared to it. He was a member of 
the committee appointed lu J ^55 in Lord Dalliousie’s time, and be bad been looking over 
smne of the papers coiineefed with that committee’s proceedings, and had discovered cojiy 
of a letter from the Jfritish Indian Association, uho liad gone fully into thi,*^ matter, from 
which it appeared that the first project for making a floating bridge over the Hooghiy was 
dated as far back as 18‘5S. Tiic Asseiciation said: — 

“Tlie wmil of safe and ready nieutis of transit hot ween Calcutta and the opposite liank (runpirig 
lietwei'ii Sulkeali mul Sibpore) liiis ^ery lojip been a htamlinp ]>ulilie prie\miei', eauMiip, imiong.st otlnT 
evih, penodieul loss of life to Ji fearful extent Tins v ant lias for ninny 3 ears past enpapeil the attention 
of private H])eenlutora and of puhlje-s])irn<>d persons, and it iiiay h<' in tlie^ reeolli'etiou o! some of the 
ineiuhers ol' the hrulpe eonmnltee. as x\ ell as of many of the puhlie authoritu’s! that m the year IKIis a 

1 iro)eel for a tloating bridge >\as started Inil failed. Soon atterwurds a suspension bridge as jirnposed, and 
fuboos Dnarka Is'ntli Tagore, rloykissen M(>okerjee, and others, volunteered hhoral eoiitnbution.s towards 
tliat oh|eet. The prei lous failure, lionever, had tiinnxn a damp over tin- (|nesliou of bridging tlie Hooghiy ; 
the utioiition and interest ot many of the projectors heeaine gradually vvilhdravMi, and with the exception 
of the small and ill-provided steam ferries which lune plied during the last tiiree years (the proprietors 
of W'lncli were, it IS believed, sueeessively losers, until (he o)»eiiing of the railway), the communication 
betw een the banks of the Hooghiy, although an absolute want and necessary' of daily life to vast numbers, 
of people, has been left t(» tlieehaucc jirovision of poor uative boatmen, without progress or miprovement of 
liny sort, instead of advancing w ith. and becoming adapted to, the social and commercial advapeement of the 
Kmpire, and espeeially of Caleutta ” 

That was written m 1855. With how much greater force might that he said now, in 
1871 ; and it seemed to him a most marvellous and lamentable thing that in the period of twenty- 
three years it should have been I’uuiid absolutely impossible to gef a bridge over the river, 
flowing through what had become one, oi the largest trading cities in the v\;orId, and 
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apparently it was likely to remain as difficult as ever. But, as he had said before, and ho 
would say ajxain, he did not think the issue put before the Council was n fair one, owin^ to the 
way that this chiirge was insisted upon without any alternative whatever. IIis Honor had, ia 
proposiiifj: clause 111, with much care tempered his reinaiks ; but temper it, as he miijlit, there 
^was ni» denyiiiL'' the simple (act that it was accompanied with what was in reality a threat, 
that if we voted a^minst, and threw out this particular clause, we should be held up to public 
oppiobriurn as obstructors of a f£reat and u^eful public imjuovemcut. It was difrieiilt for him 
to say what he should call tlnsViudc cf su])portinir a questiuu : it certainly was not argument. 
It was something he would rather av(tid j^iviu^ expiession to, for fear he should say too 
much ; luit he accepted tiie ])osiiion (ully, because he leltliiat ujioii lumselt and every incuiher of 
this Council who objcciKl to thit> clause, supported as lliev were by the community at hir^e, it 
could liavo no elfcet wliatever. Tiie ))ublie were w iih u-- uuiveisallv. It would remain with 
tliose who had really and actually ictaidcd the coii'^trucliou of this bridge, should it he retarded 
bv adlieteiiee to the particular views of their own in opp'>sitiou to such a larLre mass of 
ojunioii on the other sult% to bear wdiatc'ver of <tpprobnuiu there iniijlit be to be borne. 

He would oouc'iude by moviiij; the omission ol clause 111 Iroiii the Hill. 

Mu. said, in n^lUL^ to siipjiort the anieudmeiit ol the hoidblo member (]\Tr. 

Ko])in>on) be iniulit niciitiou that be had been re(pu'^ll‘d to lay before the Council a ineirional 
friun the Tiade^ A^s iciatioii, wbieb bad been aheadv eiieiilHtcd to boidble membets. Tlie Trades 
Association reiircMuied a laiircaud important chu'S oftlie coiumuiiit), and lie was sure that their 
jiraMT would receive the ic^pectful attenlioii o( the Council. There was poilia))S iio body, no 
class in Calcutta, m'ue eonst.iutly and diiectly iiiterotcd in the coiiMlruction of a bridije across 
tlienvci tliaii tlie Tuides AsMiciatnui of ('alculta, and wlicii lliey d(libcratelv exjircssed their 
opinion, tlial it w-udd b" prcleiable to abamlon the idea (»i eoiistrueliuf,'- tins luidj^’c, lather tlum 
that tlie objerti aiable (.li irij^e rcliuied to — a tiTmiual toll — shouhl he introduced ill the Hill, ho 
tliou^'lit It show eil b'lw vci'v stroiiij was the iecliiiij ainoni^st tluii body iii its ojiposition to 
tins claii^''*. t (uih, liowiwer, was this opiinoii fcdi by tin' 1'rades Assoeial ioli, but within 
tlie last fwv (lavs it laid been sit oiu^dy and publielv ex])resM'd by <tthcr public bodies. He 
would say that Ije (idly eomurred in the remarks and opiuioiis expressed by lion’ble 
niemlicrs oj»povite at a picMous meetiuu: of this Ccuined, from which be was unfortunately 
alisoiit , and lie (i It llial he also wa.uld rather see the Hill abandoned than that tins 
chnisc should, be iii'-iTled. Hut it seemed to him that the withdrawal of this clauHc 
w'ould not iiece>>-aiilv iu'ce«siiate the withdrawal of this Hill. The (ioverutnent of India 
proceeded ou the assumption that unless tiny lent the money it was uttiu’ly impossible 
to eoiislruct a ljiidi;-e. he for one resjicet lully UilFcred from that opinion. IVojcetK 

Ijcfoie now' bad beiai juit belore the ])ublic and the Covcrnmeiit to remedy this crvni'»' 
evil wliiidi bad cxi-ted lor sit many years, nainelv, the want of a bnd;]^e across tlie Jloo^hly. 

It inif*-lil be that those \ii-ojccts wcie not suffieieiilly matured to justify the Government m 
aecejilinu^ them. It mio-lii be that, as ills Honor the President had stated, there did not exist 
in a jiublie company sutlincut security (or the jtroper carrying out of such an important work 
as this. Hut he thoui,dit it would la* wrong to conclude from that, that because the (iovern- 
meirt w'ould not lend tlie inouey, therefore the bridge could not be built. It Bccmed to him 
further, that wc should perhaps be able to induce the Government of India to alter the opinion 
they had expressed. His Honor had said that the Government of India were not to bo moved 
from the position they had taken u}>, and of course we must accept that statement, bo far, as 
conclusive. .But it occurred to him that the objection of the Government of India was founded 
on a strong belief that unless they levied tbis toll they would not receive anything like a 
sufficient security for the loan of their money. Now, if it could he shown that it was possible 
to have such a large margin of receipts over expenditure as would provide a sufficient reserve 
fund; if it could be shew'ii that tlie probable income from the bridge had been under-estimated— 
th^t very ^irobably the traffic would so increase as to produce a revenue far in excess of the 
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expenditure— it was possible that the Government mi][^ht be induced to reconsider their decision. 
And it it could be shown conclusively that there was sufficient seciiritv, both direct and 
collateral, for the repayment of the money to justify the Government in lending it, it might be 
fairly assumed that tlicy would not, or at any rate ought not, to stand in the way of the 
construction of the bridge, which, although it was, as His Honor had stated, of special local 
importance, was certainly indirectly of very large imperial importance. 

The estimate of the income from the bridge was taken on a fixed quantity of traffic, 
which bo was not prepared eitiicr to BU])port or to disprov^, as he had not gone into the 
matter j but he asbumed that the Port Trust Commissioneis had gone carefully into the matter, 
and that their figures might he taken faiily t(» rejireseiit the probable amount of cvrlain traffic 
which would cross the l>ridge. Put he would beg to point out tiiat although he fully concurred 
in the rate proposed to be levied on foot-p.issengers, of three pie per head — as it was undoubtedly 
essential that this rate should be as low as possible — yet the cliarge pro])os(‘d to be levied for goods 
was ridieiiloubly low. It stood to reason and to common sense that the owners and consignees 
of goods would bo only too happy to pay a like amount as toll for crossing the bridge 
(which would rnsiirc alisolute seeunly to their goods) to what it now eosts them for the very 
unsatisfactory, dilatory, and insecure method of transit by eountry boats. He had been at 
some trouble to ascertain what the cost of erossiiig goods was to the trade of Calcutta, and he 
would mention only one instance as showing that, in fixing the rate at two pies per maund, 
suflicient legard had not been paid to the fairly remiineralive nature of the Iraflk* which would 
cross the river; and although the heavy traflie was pei haps not very large in amount, the 
instance whieli he would give sliow'ed that there were eei tain classes of goods winch would 
bear a Ingher rate of toll wit hout any injury to the persons concerned than that vvhieh it was 
proposed to charge upon them. The charges for six tons of manufactured iron crossed over 
in country boats, be found, aggregated Ks, o-i!; and tlie same, earned over on a dillerent 
oceaslon in tin* raiUvay ferrv steamer, cost the much larger sum of Rs. £2-8. The loasons 
which probalily indueed cxjiorters fo ])ay this very large didVrenee of cost was the feeling of 
insecurity which alwavs must exist iii ciujiloyiug eountry boats. Rut inking the minimum 
cost, we had a charge of, say, one anna per maund, or six times much as tlie bridge eharje 
would be ; that included the eobt of crane hue on this side and the cost of crane hue and 
carnage on the other side also, vviiich formed part, of llie cost of carrting goods across 
the river hy the jircsent method. Now, the jicrsoiis eoiicerned in the transit of 
tlicse goods would undoubtedly bo only too wulling to pay a like chargi; for bridge 
irunsii to w'liat fiicy had to jiay m sending their goods over in rotten country 
boats, w’ith all the risks of loss, injury, damage, and delay. Therefoie, bearing in mind that 
there wais a very large traffic in a class of goods which was nut a])pan:nlly provided for in 
the srhediile of the Rill, and w hich would easily Lear a much higher rale of charge than two 
pies per maund, he W’ould say that tiie (stiinale of ineoine from the bridge in respect of goods 
traffic was so greatly under-rated as to deceive tiie (jovornment of Imba as to tiie }irohablc 
returns, and cause them to say — “AVith tins ju’obablc return we do not think that w'c can safely 
lend money to sucli an amount witliout a. eullateiul security.” But if it could be shown 
that the margin of receipts over expenditure was not liki'ly, as estimated, to be under a 
quarter of a lakh, hut was more likely to be one or two lakhs, it was probable that the 
Government of India would be inclined to alter its opinion, and say — “ If you can tangibly show 
us that there is a fair security for our loan, you shall have the money.” The rate of two pies per 
maund for the lighter class of goods also was less than these goods could be carried over for at 
present in tlie most economical manner, viz by country boats, apart from the necessity which 
really existed of currying valuable goods by ferrv at an enhanced rate of more than a hundred 
jier cent. He would say, therefore, that the estimate of receipts from the goods^ traffic across the 
bridge was so grossly under-estimated as to justify the Government of India on these figures 
in taking up the position that they had. He felt convinced that a general increase of the 
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poods' rate, and a sliding scale of charges for different classes of goods, would meet the difficulty 
as to the necessary excess which should be provided of income over expenditure. It seemed, 
for instance, most unrcasonalile that the same rate should be charjred for a portable steam 
engine as for a gentleman’s carnage, and he felt certain that the public would willingly 
• ^ay an increased price for the very considerable advantage winch they would enjoy from the 
construction of the bridge. 

Then, in addition to the Eict of this sufficient, direct, and collateral security that might 
easily be afforded to the Government of India, there were alternative measures which had for 
many years been before the public. He would say that in a matter which had been termed of 
local importance, local influences should be allowed to take a prominent place, and that we 
should not he always in leading strings to the Government of India. Ilis Honor had stated 
that he did not consider a public company a fit agency for the construction of a bridge, and 
there was probably a great deal of force in the remark. We had not had much reason to 
place faith in public companies; but nevertheless it would undoubtedly bo possible, in reference 
to this project, to get np such a com])any as would secure the confidence of the Government. 
At any rate we had another alternative proposal, to construct the bridge by means of tho 
Gorporation of Calcutta, who would not be an unfit body to umlertake that work. As to the 
proposal to raise the money at 7 or 8 per cent., he considered tliis was absurdly excessive, and 
lie believed that money could be got at a very much lower rate. 

Tiiere was anotlier ]K)int bearing upon the subject, and that was as to the cost of the 
bridge itself. Of course, the amount lliat the bridge might cost \vould affect directly the margin 
Wiich might be expecied to arise of receipts over expenditure, and therefore the secuiitv of 
tho Goveiiimeiit of India: hut on looking at the tahUs ap})endt*d to the rcjioit ol the Port 
Trust (’oinmissionei> on this bridge question, be found a most startling discrepancy in tho 
estimates lor the cost of ciuistruetion — a (li>erepaney which be was utterly at a loss to account 
lor, — even on the assum])tion that one man’s brains and W(»rk might be far Biqierior to 
lbosi‘ of another. He presumed that the gentlemen and the firms who were asked to estimate 
were com]tctent persons, who had the confidence of those who bad solicited them 
to send in their • returns, and ho must ilierefore assume tliat cither would he fully 
competent to execute the woik if it were entrusted to them. Yet he found a difference 
of 75 per cent, between the minimum and maximum proposed cost for merely the 
iron work of rtu* bridge. Now, without assuming that the high estimates were unfair, he 
must say that if proper persons had been applied to to send in their CKtimates, and if we felt 
satisfied that the construction of the bridge could be cntruslfd to those persons, vve had no 
right to take the maximum cost of X'50 jicr ton when we could liave tlie work done for 
or X28; and that of itself would so con.siderahly reduce the expenditure, as to leave a large 
margin yearly of receipts over outlay in respect of a large diminution of the estimated amount 
of interest payable ; and* this alone might firobahly induce the Government to say — “ If you 
can show us a large margm, we can let you have the money on the security of the tolls 
alone.” Therefore, he said, if the bridge were constructed at a minimum cost, anrl if 
the rates on goods’ traffic across the bridge were increased to the amounts winch 
they would fairly bear, we should have such a large margin that the Govcrnmeni of India 
could not, in fairness to the interests of this great city, stand by and prevent such a necessary 
•w'ork being carried out. 

Besides, there was another reason. We had not to deal only with the existing traffic. 
We knew th!it facilities for traffic created traffic. We bad only to look at the East Indian 
Railway to see what a wonderful increase of traffic had taken place in consequence of the 
facilities of communication created by that work, and that too amongst a class whose prejudices 
had been greatly against this mode of travelling. No one in his senses would ever have 
undertaken the construction of that line of railway had be depended upon the then existing 
traiffic. But the great minds whe^ decided on the construction of that magnificent highway, 
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the* East Indian Hallway, felt that there must come the time when this vast expenditure 
would reap a suflieient return, and their predictions and anticipations had now been crowned 
with sticeesB. And it was only fair to assume also that by the construction of this bridge 
the traffic across the river would so largely increase, that you could no more estimate the income 
of the l)ri(lge from the present returns, than you could have estimated the probable returns of 
the railway before its construction. Altbough perhaps there was an element of uncertainty 
about the thing, still there were certain uncertainties which, guij^ed by the experience of the past, 
became absolute certainties ; and one of these things was, that so surely as you afiforded greater 
facilities for traffic, so surely would traflic increase tenfold. He thought that if this bridge 
was not built, it would be a public calamity, and one which succeeding generations as w'ell 
as the present would deeply deplore. It was a matter of the most jirofound regret tot lie 
public at large that for twenty years tins bridge sliould have been practically lost bii;hti 
of; that so many tangible projects should have been allowed to fall ilirough ; that the Govein- 
ment of India should have maintained an ohstinalc adherence to their own views ; that thoy 
should have kejit us, finally, in suspense for ten years, and afterwards say — “ Yon may build the 
bridge, but you must comply with this impossible condition.'* In a question of this kind, he 
thought that the Council had a right to stand uj) for a jiinieiple which was sometliiug more than 
sentimental; and althoiigli the practical cll'ect of the projiosed charge would not work S( rious 
injury to anybody, still, if it could be shown that that charge was not necessary, we sliould not 
permit a principle to be imjiorted into this Bill which we and the juiblic have the strongest 
possible ob|ocliun to, because we deem it impolitic and unjust. He believed tliat if the amend- 
ment which bo iiad tlic honor to second was carried, it need not result in tiic throwing odY 
of the present Bill ; and he earnestly hoped that it would be permitted to ibis ('ouncil to go up 
to llic Goveriirneiil of India witli some alternative project which might convince tliem that a 
sufficient security was provided for their money, so that this ('ouneil might have the honor of 
having at last constructed a liridge connecting the capital of India w'ith the great highway of 
Bengal and tlic Upper Provinces, 

Mn. W'ORDiE said tliat at the last meeting of the Council he had exprcs.scd his views in 
regard to tliis bridge, and everything which had since come to his knowledge had tended to 
confirm the impressions he then held. Indeed, jmhlie opinion, so far as it could lie leainl m 
this city, hud uiianiniou.sly declared against the jirincijde which he opposed, and in such a case 
the weight of tlic respoiisilulity, or whatever it might be, that allached to the ojiponents of 
this seel ion, rested very lightly upon his mind. 

Tliere was only one point to which he wished now to refer. lie desired to know whether 
the Government of India positively insisted on the repayment of the principal sum advanced 
lor the eoiistruction of the bridge within the time specified in tlie present Bill. He thought 
'that if the Government of India would be content with only the interest of the money lent, 
and a sinking fund to provide against contingencies, something might be done to carry 
out this project in another form ; but if for thirty years the bridge sliould have to pay from 
revenue a large sura for repayment of the principal, it appealed to him that there was a weight 
attached to tins matter which applied to the eonstruelion of no other public work m the 
Country. He sliould vote for tlie amendment; but unless the question of the repayment of the 
principal had been definitely disposed of, it might be well to delay pressing the matter further, 
in order to see wlietlier some alternative project could not be devised. 

Baboo Digumoek Mitteb said, the question before the Council was pretty nearly exhaust- 
ed, and he hud but very little to say upon it. He however regarded the proposed bridge more 
as a national than a local undertaking, and holding that view, he failed to perceive that there 
was any great sacrifice of principle involved in the section under comment. It was hot 
Howrah and Calcutta alone that would he beuefited by the work, but the whole country, and 
as such, the whole country ought to contribute towards its construction and maintenance. 
And what could be a belter mode of levying that contribution than by imposing a light fee on 
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g^oods produced or consumed in the country, oven if a portion of them did not pass over the 
brido:e ? But at the same lime he must respectfully submit that, while tendering to the 
im])erial Government such a certain and prolific source as collateral security for the repayment 
y of any advance which it might make towards the undertaking, the least return the legislature 
. \could make to the public was to exempt the jiassengers from all tolls. VViih this condition he 
gave his adhesion to the section under discussion. 

The Advocate-Genekae said tliat, as a new member, he approached this subject with 
diffidence, as he bad not liad tlie%aine time as other members to consider ibis question carefully, 
and be bad therefoie fell himself under some difficulty in voting on tlie motion before the 
Council. In coiisulering the subject since the publication of the pioceedings of the last 
meeting of tl»e Council, he had been ot several minds as to the justice and injustice of this 
clause; but on the whole, alter the fullest consideration be had hetm able to give to the subject, 
he could not altogether admit the force of the arguments of those wiio said there was great and 
extretne injustiec in the course pioposed. The whole position of this matter seemed to be 
retiueed to the one consideration as to the justice or otherwise of the imposition of this 
terminal <^barge. The iiccc.ssity for the construction of a bridge was admitted on all hands, 
and also, that it should he made us soon as possible ; and of all tlie pnjects for the erection of a 
bridge aeaos*, the river, the one now und(*r consideration seemed the only Icasihle one — the only 
one that liad been niatuted, and which was in a position to be earned out. The only objection 
which liad been urged to this ]tio|eet w’as the ('hjection to which he had just relei red, and 
wdiich he could not agree with ills Honor the Pic.-'ident in consideiing as a sentimental ohjec- 

; it wa'i one lie was (li>posod to treat with the utiiK^st respect. But he did not think that 
the passing ot this measure involved grave injustice to any one. 

The hon’hle memhi'r opposite who spoke on tins subject (Mr. Wyman) had indeed said 
that it till'' measuri' were passed it would lead to no serious injury to any one. lie (the 
Ad\oeate-(iener.il) thought that on that Rupno''ition the present opportunity o( ]»as^ing a most 
usetul and neeessarv nieusiire, not likely to uilliet any serious injury on any one, should not be lost. 
Other hon’hlc riieinhers thought there would be some injury. It was a matter of degree. As 
Ills Honor the President had said, in currymir out a great public woik some small injury must 
he done to some per'^ons or idasses. It might he unf.iir for some persons to have to pay for a 
work which thc\ did not use ; hut he (the Advocate-tiencral) did not think that that would 
he such a gicjit injustice under tlie present ctrcuni stances as to induce him to vote against tins 
Bill. On the Contrary, lie thought that the paramount advantages of currying out the only 
feasible scheme for the construction at last afler so many years of a bridge was so great, and of 
such enormous importance to the public, that be did not think that a small objection of this 
sort should he allowed to obstruct the benefits to be derived from the work. He called the 
objection small, becau*'e it led to small injury to some persons; but it was not an objection that 
seemed to hurt to be of that chaiacter that ought to prevent the passing of this measure. And 
therefore, alUiough he ga^e his (qiinion with great diffidence against the views of the mercantile 
community and other clas-'Cs, it seemed to him that the balance of the whole argument led to 
the conclusion xbat the mi'asure proposed was a great good, that it could only he carried 
outTiii the way proposed, and that the objections that had been urged against it were not 
of that grave character which ought to outweigh the advantages to be derived from the 
.construction of the bridge. 

Something had been said as to the terms imposed by the Government of India. The 
Government ot India, he thought, had a perfect right to demaud their own security, because 
they were the lenders of the money ; and of course it was quite competent to them, as lenders, 
to tefuse to lend on any other terms. It seemed to him that by the concession of that 
terminal charge a great public good would be gained, and that if this measure should be 
passed, a'year hence every one would have occasion to rejoice that this objection had not 
be«a allowed to have effect. As an independent member of the Council, he had arrived at 
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this conclusion simply on a consideration of the papers before the Council, and he would 
therefore vote in favor of this clause. 

His Honor the President said that he had to say one or two words more before putting 
the quLStioii to the vote. First, he would beg very distinctly to assure the lion’hle member 
on the right (Mr. llobinson) that nothing was further from his intention than to attempt tc^ 
throw opprobrium on him or upon any other member who opposed this clause of the Bill. 
His Honor was quite sure that any attempt on his part to do so would be wholly unsuccessful. 
The public character of the lion'hle gentleman stood far toohig^i. As he had said before, and as 
he said again, he thought that this was a matter for the exercise of judgment, and not for casting 
opprobrium on one side or the other. Par from attempting anything of the kind, he had l)een 
extremely struck with the lucid way in which the hon'hle members had put forward the 
extreme importance of having this bridge, and the various considerations which influenced 
their minds in coming to a determination upon this subject. He had himself never so fully 
and entirely realized the enormous importance of this proposed bridge, as since he had heaid 
the speeches of those honfldc members. But as respects his own position as the head of this 
Government and the President of this Council, he was in that position that the first clause of 
this Bill which was passed enabled him to make this bridge, but we could not make a bridge 
without money; and the only way of getting money which he saw at present was to get 
the money from the Government of India. They proposed to lend the money only on certain 
terms, and therefore if those terms were not complied with, ho would be perfectly helpless, 
and most undoubtedly on that account we should have to postpone the further consideration of 
this measure. 

On the question whether the risk which might possibly be incurred by an undertaking of 
this kind should be borne by imperial funds or local funds, he had alieady exprc'ised a strong 
opinion. He thouglit that the Government of India justly said that this should ])e treated as 
a local matter, and that the risk, such as it was, should he home from local resources. 

As respects the particular form of the scheme which had been laid before the Council, he 
might say that liis opinion had not been always so strong; in fact he had seen reason much to 
consider the subject, and had turned it over a good deal. The opinion at which he arrived 
bad been much better expressed than he could have done by the learned Advocate-General, who 
had told the Council that the object was of enormous importance, and though the scheme might 
not bo Ireo from objection, it was the only feasible scheme ready for execution, and the quesiicn 
was whether the Council would accept that scheme, or whether they would wait in the hope that 
some better scheme might be brought forward at some future time. 

Perhaps be might have used language in a somewhat loose and indiscreet manner when 
he had described the ohjcetions that had been raised as sentimental. He quite agreed that 
the public bodies who had raised those objections were entitled to the greatest respect. But 
at the same time lie had been very much struck with the conclusio.i that had been come to 
by the hoiiflde member on the left (Mr. Wyman), that though th^ scheme was ohjeetionable 
in theory, it woiiitl vot do any partivular harm to any one. And as suggested by the learned 
Advoeute-General, His Honor did think that the statement made by the hon^hle member 
did in fact express what His Honor had expressed in a somewhat bungling manner by ’the 
use of the word ‘‘ sentimental, that it was more an objection in theory than one founded on 
the belief that the charge would do any very great harm to any one. 

W^itli respect to what had fallen from the hon^ble member on the right (Baboo Digumber 
Mitter), he must explain that the object and intention of the Government in respect to this 
bridge was at first to let foot-passengers go free. That was still an object that the Government 
bad at heart, and if tic receipts from the bridge would enable us to free foot-passengers fVom 
the payment of tolls, we should certainly do so. That, as he had said, was the original scheme, 
but it was a scheme which it was impossible to put into force at present, because the construction 
of the bridge was found to be so expensive that it would be impossible to be sure of a sufficient 



snoome from till bridf^ without inolading a light tax upon the paseeager tra£|o« Thetefon 
that portion of the Bill most stand for the present. Bnt he*woald repeat the awmranoe tha 
it was ^e intention of the Government, if poesible, to free foot-passengers from the pajrment 0 
any toll whatever, if they should ever be in a position to do so. 

^ Well then, as be had saidi the question which mast be determined bv the Connoil now wa 
limply this, should this particular scheme go forward or should it be dropped. He did noi 
that by rejecting this scheme the Coancil would shut itself out for all time from the oon 
j^deration of any other schen^. But he would repeat onoe more that if they rejected tbii 

it into execution, they would inevitably throw back the whoh 


nderation of any other schen^. But he would repeat onoe more that if they rejected tbii 
I lobemei which was ready to 1% put into executioui they would inevitably throw back the whoh 
I) subject into the realm of chance and the future. If hou'ble members were so confident that 
i he bridge mast inevitably pay^ he did not see why one of those great public bodies, th( 
^ Corporation of the Justices or the Port Trust Commissioners, should not undertake this work 
^ ind make the funds which they administer responsible for the interest of the money whiol 
ponld be lent by the Government. He could only say that if the present Bill should b( 
Rejected, and if at any future time any scheme should be brought before the Government by 
Which the money of the Government might be secured, why undoubtedly that scheme would 
Receive the fullest and most respectful consideration of the Government. 

Q With reference to the question that had been put by the other hon'blo member on th( 
tight (Mr. Wordie), he would say this, though he could not speak with confidence on th< 
Subject, because the money would come from the Government of India, and he could not bt 
^responsible for what their views might be, but his impression was very strong that thi 
B^overnment were not at all anxious to see their money absolutely refunded : all that they 
f^equired was good security for their money. At the same lime the hon’ble member moil 
^temember that the character of the work was of a perishable nature : you cannot expect 
bridge of boats to last for ever. It must wear out : it must become out of date. It might 
Joe blown away by a cyclone. It was possible that ten or twenty years hence we might not 
* be content with such a bridge. Various eventualities might arise which would render the 
3 materials of this bridge almost worthless. Therefore in his view it was absolutely neoessary, 
; in regard to this scheme, that provision should be made for a large sinking fund to replace the 
> capital, when in the natural effluxion of time this bridge should disappear ; a good sinking fund 
! was an indispensable necessity in this scheme. 

1 With these observations he would merely say that supposing nnfortunately this clause 
iljhould be rejected, he would not at once withdraw the Bill from before the Coanoi), 
cut he must postpone it sine die. He would give an opportunity to bon'ble members to lay 
before the Government other schemes by which the money of the Government might be amply 
secured. At the same time he must repeat once more that be was quite satisfied that the 
Government of India would not be content with the security of the tolls alone i they must 
lave some further collateral security before they advanced money for the ooDStruotion of a 
bridge; and ii the sebefnq before the Coancil was rejected, he thought hon'ble members would 
jventually be sorry for it. 

The Council then divided— 

Aj/es 4h Noes 0. 

Mr. Wordio. Baboo BiOTmber Mitter. 

Mr. Wyman. Moulvie Abdool Lateef. 

Mr. Robinson. Mr. Bayley. 

Mr. Schalch. Mr. Thompson. 

The Adjooato'QeneraL 

* The Preaident. 

Ttsa motion was therefore negatived. 

4^000, ^Ho»oa TUB Pbbsibbnt said, since section III now stood part of the Bill, he thought it 
gineer h4that the Council should proceed with the consideration of the other clauses of the 
the estimpmugh the most important provision of the Bill had now been agreed to, inaimuch at 
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•noil strong o|>i&ions had been expressed against it by sereral commercial members of the 
Conncil, the Government would be ^lingi at any time before the Bill reached its final stagOi 
to take into consideration an^ plan by which the money advanced by the Government for the 
construction of the bridge might be fully secured. But at the same time he thought that, 
after the speeches that had b^n made to-day, every member of the Council must be impressed 
with the enormous advantage to be gained by the construction of this bridge; and the Govern- 
ment would be wanting in its duty if it hesitated to carry out the measure with the greatest- 
possible dispatch. ^ 1 

Mn. Kobiksom said he should be glad to take advantage of .he proposal that the furtbef^ 
consideration of this Bill might be postponed for a short time, for this reason, that he was i^ol^ 
aware, and very much doubted whether any alternative scheme had ever been laid before thr^ 
supreme Government. Ho thought that it was perfectly possible to show on very good dati^ 
that the mere collection of tolls from the traffic on the bridge would be amply remunerative.^ 
On this ground, unless any further action could be taken now with regard to this section, h^ 
would, if possible, like to see the consideration of the Bill postponed to some future time. Her 
himself was convinced that this bridge would be enormously remunerative beyond anything* 
that the Government ever contemplated, and he should therefore like to see an alternative^ 
aeotion contained in the Bill, that on its being found that the receipts from the tolls on the 
bridge itself came to a certain amount, that it yielded a certain percentage on the capita#' 
invested, this objectionable general charge should be given up. He thought that that would 
an alternative that would afford some satisfaction to the public, who universally objected to the, 
terminal charge j and he thought that it would also be a graceful concession on the part ofthl 
Government to make, as it would give the commercial community an opportunity of showing 
the oorreotueas of their views. ^ 

His Homob the President said he could assure hon^ble members that the Governmen' 
had not the remotest wish to make money by this bridge, and consequently that anv 
suggestion of the kind made by the hon^ble members would receive full consideration. But 
at the same time, with reference to what he had said with regard to the views of the Govern- 
ment in respect of the passenger traffic, it might be a question whether a remission should not 
first be given to the traffic of foot-passengers. He need not say anything more at this 
moment, because he was ready to accede to the wish of the hon*ble member that the further 
consideration of the Bill should be postponed to the next meeting. He hoped that in acceding 
to this proposal it would not delay the consideration of the Bill, because now thkt this section 
had been passed by the Council, other matters would probably require careful consideration. 
He would therefore postpone the consideration of the Bill for a fortnight, and probably we 
should then be able to carry out the settlement of the remaining clauses at the next meetine 
of the Council. ^ 

The further consideration of the Bill was then postponed.* 

EMBANKMENTS AND DEAINAOE. 

Mr. S oh alch moved that the time prescribed for the submission oftlje report of the 
select committee on the Bill to provide for embankments and drainage be extended for thrw 
months. He said he might mention that the select committee had already considered the 
Bill, and made some few alterations in it; but as the Bill would make extensive alterations in 
the existing liw, at the request of the committee, the Bill, as revised by them, had been published 
for general information; and the committee were desirous, before they submitted" their report, 
to see whether the Mrties interested in the Bill had any objections or suggestions offer! 
He therefore proposea an extension of three months to enable tUe committee to recei* 
tious, and consider them, before sabmitting their report. ^heme, 

The Council was adjourned to Saturday, the 1 Sth proximo. motion 

fficient 
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HOOGHLY BRIDGE BILL. 

Mr. Schalch moved that the report of the Select Committee on the Bill for the 
construction of a bridge across the river Hooghlj between Howrah and Calcutta be further 
considered in order to the settlement of the clauses of the Bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

His Honor thb President said that before proceeding with the consideration of the 
proposed amendments in section 3, be would ask the permission of the Council to proceed with 
section 4, which he would wish to precede the third section, and he would take the opportnnity 
of explaining the course which the Government proposed to pursue in regard to this matter. At 
j the last meeting of the Council he had explained that he would postpone the oontideration of 
the Bill partly to enable the Council to consider the details of the clauses, and partly in order 
to enable any hon'hle member of this Council, or of the public who might choose to do so, to 
propose any alternative scheme by which the money advanced by the Government for the 
construction of this bridge might be guaranteed in a manner more acceptable to the oommer* 
cial community and the public at large. In the course of the fortnight that had elapsed be 
did not think anything had been suggested that might properly be called an alternative 
scheme in regar,d to guaranteeing the funds for the oonstruction of the bridge. The only scheme 
which had been very lately laid before the Government in a somewhat summary shape was the 
scheme of the Fort Trust Commissioners, from which it appeared that the oommissionerr, by a 
majority of their number, had resolved to intimate to the Government their willingneu to 
pledge a certain portion of their property for the interest of the money advanced for the 
oonstruction, not of this bridge, but of a permanent bridge of an entirely different character 
from that which this Bill contemplated. 

The view which His Honor took of that proposition was this, that to entertain itwonhl of 
course inevitably entail very long delay. It seemed quite clear that if we undertook to 
consider ai proposition of this kind, and deferred the consideration of this Bill, the result would 
be that there must be for years to come correspondence and comparison of the different sohemea 
of rival engineers, and a multitude of other considerations must be passed in review before any 
conclusion could be come to in respect to this proposal of building a permanent bridge over 
the Hoogbly. 'That proposal was at the present moment, if h^odght so express it, in a moat 
embryo atate ; that was to say, the gentlemen who advised ns i#fhi8 matter were the Port Tmst 
Commissioners, who bad snbmitted a proposition for the construction of a permanent bridge. That 
proposition was at present in so vague and ancertaio a shape, that he understood the reeolatlo]i 
of the majority of the commissioners stated that probably a permanent bridge might be built for 
£400,000, ^nd if not for £400,000 then for £500,000, and we also knew that an eminent 
ei^neer had estimated the bridge to cost £600,000. The whole of these differeneea 
in xhe estimates would have to be settled, and we would have to enter upon a new diieoMioa 
fllifif^w subject before we ooold come to any oouolosion upon it. Therefore the view 
^nenf Ufa took was this, that the Government would not be justified in postponing tiiif 
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Bill| and in lo doings postponing the oonitrootion of a bridge tme die or for an indefinite timeii i 
He was qnite willing to say that in the event of this Bill ^ng passed, this Oovemment wonlq 
be willing to snbmit to the Government of India the snggestion of the Port Trust Commis<| 
sioneA. Bat bis impression was that the Government of India were likely tosav^'^ We have 
fully considered this matter, and we have come to the conclusion that under all the circun;' 
stances a floating bridge will bo preferable and he thought that in that case the Government 
of India would probably be justified in saying that we should not longer expend time in 
discussion* The best thing was to build a bridge of some Bort,/lnd it appeared to His Honor 
that we should not be held justified if, with the view of possibly getting at some future period 
a permauent bridge, we postponed in an indefinite manner a proposal which had now taken 
a aefiuite shape, and was ready for immediate execution. He was quite willing to admit that 
the question between a floating and a permanent bridge was one that required the gravest 
and best consideration. He believed that eminent engineers, whose opinions were entitled 
to the highest consideration, had hitherto concluded that under all the circumstances 
it was better to go on with this plan for the construction of a floating bridge. He might 
further 8a||r that in the view of an hon’ble member of Council who was at one time 
concerned m the proposal for constructing a floating bridge, there was considerable advantage 
in respect to a floating bridge; in this respect, that if it did not answer, or it was consider^ 
desirame to remove it, we could remove it. It was not like a permanent bridge, which was 
irremovable. The advantage of a floating bridge was this, that you could move your boats and 
materials and use them at some other point in this great river and construct the bridge there. 

Well then the determination of the Government being to go on with this Bill, he was 
anxious to concede all that was possible to the views expressed by the mercantile members of 
this Council and others of the community with regard to the terminal charge. He felt that 
to those opinions great respect was due. At the same time recent discusi^ions had led him to 
hope that those opinions had since been a good deal modified. There were a good many people 
who were inclined to think that they would rather submit to a terminal charge than do 
without a bridge. The Government therefore were not prepared to abandon that point. But ’ 
what His Honor was prepared to do was this. He was prepared to say that beyond obtaining a ' 
sufficient guarantee for the money advanced, the Government were not in any sense inclined to 
^oppose their own views to those of the mercantile community. And his object in making this 
obango in respect to the order of sections S and 4 was this, that be was quite willing that 
section S, which would enable us to levy tolls on the bridge, should be taken as the primary and 
first source of supply, and that section 4, which would enable us to levy a terminal charge upon 
goods, should be taken os a secondary souroe of supply, and one which might perhaps at some 
future time be abandoned. Our view was, that it was absolutely necessary, in order to the ^ 
ooDstructioD of this bridge, that we should commence with both these sources of supply; but 
he was ready to declare, and he did declare, that as far as he was the representative of this ^ 
Government, when the bridge was in active operation, if it was proved by counting the * 
carriages and carts and other things crossing the bridge, that the tolls would .be sufficient to 
support the bridge, then, if the mercantile and the general community of Calcutta should be be 
at that time of the same mind in which they lately were when this Bill wae last discussed^, ei 
we should be glad to defer to that opinion and abandon the terminal charge in favor of a i( 
system of charges and tolls wholly upon the bridge. He would not pledge the Government ii 
absolutely to do this, because it was quite possible that the mercantile community might 
find that the system of a railway terminal charge was to them an easier and more convenient 'r 
mode of charge than the taking of tolls upon the bridge. It must be remembered that not b 
only wae it a simpler form of charge, but that it would also get rid of great difficulty and 
obstruction caused by the collection of tolls from each individual cart and p^en^er ahd 
earriage while Grossing the bridge. But however that might be, be mtrely said tb 
possibly the community might change their mind; but if they did not change their i struciio 
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quite fure tiitt the OoTernmeDt bed themeelree no such preferenoe for •uch u pertieulBr 
mode of reieiDg niouej that it arould indace them to oppose the pablio opinion of the oity and of 
the mercantile commooity. And therefore he said again that u the^ wiahed to get rid of thin • 
terminal charge, and it should be proved that the tolls would be sufficient to support the bridge 
we should be willing to abandon this particular form of charge. 

' With the permission of the Council he would therefore postpone the oonaideratioii of 
. ^tion 3 till section 4 had been considered. 

j Ka. SCH 4 LCH said that before proceeding to propose the amendments of which he had 
'■^ven notice, he would ask \he permission of the Council to say a few words as to what had * 
.\yieu from His Honor the President in connection with the proposition made by the Port Trust 
jOckmissioners. As he (Mr. Schalch) happened to be oonneoted with that body, hs was in a 
^position to state the reasons that induced them to make that proposition. They did nqlL 
jdesire to postpone the passing of this Bill, or to interfere in any way with the legislatii# 
action of this Council ; because it would be observed that the Bill in itself made no reference 
io any special description of bridge ; therefore it appeared to him that in passing the Bill we 
,.hould get rid of any difficulty in regard to the oonstruotion of a bridge, either floating or 
permanent, and then the question would come up. What class of bridge should be construotM ? 

The Port Commissioners entertained a very strong opinion of the relative advantages to be 
derived from a floating and a permanent bridge. They felt sure that the advantage to be derived ' 
from a permanent bridge would be so very much in excess of that of a floating bridge, espeoi* 
illy as regards the goods traffic which could be carried over the bri'^*s^witboab breaking 
jUlk, and that this bridge would so largely increase the value on the 

^rund bank, that they were willing, in consideration of the risk atten^ dditiouu expense 
I lat would be caused by the construction of a permaneut bri^v pledge a potion 
F their property, the annual value of which would not be less th^ ^00, as security to 
le Q-overnment for the repayment of the sum advanced by the y /nt for the construe- 

ou of such a bridge. They felt also that while it was a questior • ' '^floating bridge could 
je constructed for ten lakhs of rupees, there should be no delay / Justruction ; because it 
7 a 8 certain that if a floating bridge could be constructed for sue «m, there would be little 
jifficulty in substituting a permanent bridge subsequently orreq jg that amount from the 
proceeds of the bridge. But when, os we now found, a floating I ge would cost, not ten lakhs . 
pt rupees, but nearly double that amount, the Port Commissii fs were strongly of opinion 
[hat the conskuctioD of a floating bridge at such a cost woii.- *put off for many years the 



f ODstruction of any permanent structure. 

Another point was that the Commissioners had failed to pot their proposed scheme in a 
sufficiently full form before the Government. All that they wished to do was, that when the 
Bill was passed the Government should carefully consider whether, looking to the now greatly 
ncreased expenditure for a floating bridge, it might not be better at once to construct 4 
wmanent structure; and with the view to enable the Government to do so, they had laid before 
be Goveroment this scheme, which was merely a rough modification of one which had been 
lieady suggested b/ that emiueut engineer Mr. Rendel, showing what alterations might 
•e made so as to bring the construction of the bridge fairly within an expenditure of fron 
orty to fifty lakhs of rupees. If it could be constructed for Bfty lakhs, it was scarcely a matter 
f doubt that with the collateral security now offered by the Port Commissioners, the necessary 
dvanoes might be made without involving the Government in any risk. And it was merely to 
p ..nable the Government to re-open the question and consider it in all its bearings that th^ had 
ubmitted the present report. They felt also that while a floating bridge would cause great 
I danger and risk to the heavy boat traffic which was now carried on*oa the river, that daoger 
obviated to a great degree if a permanent bridge were constructed. 

His we Hoyoa thb PaasiDEMT said be should like, before the hon’ble member proceeded with 
uamenwin metfts, to explain the view which thie Government had taken with leferenee to tho 
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remarks that had just been made. He was quite willing to admit that be perhap was 
wrong in speaking of this Bill as one for the construction of a floating bridge : he bad no 
doubt the Bill would suit either a floating or a permanent bridge. At the same time it was 
notorious that this Bill had been promoted with the view to the construction of a particular 
bridge, viz. a floating bridge; and in the position in which the Government of Bengal waq^ 
now placed, he could not hold out any hope or promise that this Government would take upon^ 
itself to consider the relative merits of a permanent bridge as opposed to the scheme whicl^t 
was already advanced, and which was now before the public. Al' that he could say was thatft 
if the Bill should bo passed, in submitting the matter to the Government of India, he woul^ 
also submit the proposal of the Port Trust Commissioners, which he thought was entitled to everyj 
respect. * If the Government of India should think fit to reconsider the matter, why of course^ 
would be open to them to do so, and there was nothing to prevent their doing so. But he I 
dlnld not give a pledge either on the part of the Government of Bengal or of the Government! 
of India, that if this Hill was now passed, we should delay to go on with the floating bridge, 
the scheme for which had already proceeded to such an advanced point. 

On the motion of Mr. Schalch, section 4 was amended by the omission of the words' 

“ and for goods engaged on the Railway of the East Indian Railway Company into or from’ 
their station at Howrah;^* and the section was transposed so as to stand before section 8. 

Section 3 was agreed to w'ith a verbal amendment. 

On the motion of Mr. Schalch the following section was introduced after section 4 : — 

“The said Lioutonant-Govemor may appoint such person or persons as ho shall think fit to collect' 
tolls, foes, and charges under this Act, and also to take charge of the said bridge and to superintend the ,j 
traffic thereon.'* 

In section 7, on the motion of Moulvy Abdool Luteef, Hindoostanee and Hindee'* wer^ ^ 
added to the languages in which the bye-laws and tables of tolls are to be exhibited 

Section 8 was passed with verbal amendments. 

To section 9 the following clause was added on the motion of Mr. Schalch : — 


“Interest at the rate of four and a half per centum per annum shall be charged on such sums' je 
respectively on the 81st day of March and the 30tli day of Septemhor in each year from the rcHpoctive!|j„ 
dates upon which such sums shall have been advanced up to the date of the opening of the said bridge . 
for traffic ; and all sums so charged for interest as aforesaid shall bo deemed to bo sums advanced within 
the meaninft of this section." 


Section 10 was passed after verbal amendments. 

Section 11 was agreed to after the correction of a misprint, the words the said commi. 
sioners'' being substituted for three commissioners.” 

Sections 12 to 16 were agreed to after verbal amendments. 

Section 17, after amendment, stood as follows 

“ Wlionover the half-yearly accounts to bo laid before the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal under the pro^ . . 
lions of this Act shall show a surplus of income over expenditure, such surplus, or so much thereof as th<f^ 
Mid commissioners shall thiuk fit, may be invested by the commissioners in the 'purchq,8e in their cori)orat.ao 
name of Government securities, and the interest therooT may bo accumulated and invested in like manner, witqe 
power to the commissioners at any time to dispose of any such securities, and td apply the proceeds audjj 
mterest thereof, with tUo sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor, in or towards any of the purposes of this Act.’^ 
Section 18 was passed with a verbal amendment. ^ 

The following section was introduced after section 20 ^ 
“ XX. (a.) After the repayment of all sums advanced under the provisions of section 9, whenever 
ineitimAto is submitted or resubmitted pursuant to the next preceding sootiou, if the Government seenritiet, 
held by the oommisaionors shall have been declared W them at a meeting, and shall be«coasidered by 
the Lieutenant-Governor to form a sufficient reserve fund tor the purposes of this Act, then the said Liente* 
nant-Govemor shall so regulate the scale of fees, tolls, and charges in relation to the said bridge, as that 
pro^ble income derivable therefirom shall be no more than is sufficient to defray the expenditure fom 
m the said estimate." ’ 

Section 22 was agreed to with a necessary amendment. 
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Sec1»oii 24 wfti pmeA after tlie incluBion of aeotioot 24^ 25, 26^ 28, 29, and 87 amottffai 
tbe provtsiona of Act V. of 1 870 (the Calcutta Port Improvement Act) to be made appUoi^ 
to tbia Act. 

The schedule as amended stood as follows 

SCHEDULE. . 

Bepbbred to in Section III. 

Maximum amount of tolUtfset, and charges* 

O Afc p. 

For every foot-passcuger with or without load ... 0 8 

For every horse ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 

For every pony ... ... ... ... ... 0 6 

For every buffalo ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 

For every cow, ox or bull ... ... ... ... 0 6 

For every calf, sheep, goat or pig ... ... ... 0 3 

Or per score ... ... ... ... ... 8 0 

For every two- wheeled vehicle without springs ... ... 1 0 

Ditto ditto carrying goods or animals or passengers ... 8 0 

For every two-wheeled v^iiclo with springs ... ... 2 0 

For every four-wheeled vehicle without springs ... 2 0 

Ditto ditto carrying coods or animals or passengers ... 4 0 

For every four-wheeled vehicle with springs other than a 2nd or 8rd 

class hackney carriage ... ... ... ... 4 0 * 

For every maund of goods conveyed over the bridge on a tramway 

or railway ... ... ... ... 0 4 

For every empty truck using a tramway or railway ... ... 4 0 

Animals drawing any of the above vehicles to be charged in addition to the charge on 
he vehicle. 

For every second class hackney carriage ... ... ,,,10 

Ditto ditto carrying goods or passengers ... ... 8 0 

For every third class hackney carriage ... ... ... 1 0 

Ditto ditto carrying goods or passengers ,,, ... 2 0 

For every palankeen and bearers. ... ... ... 2 0 

Section i, the interpretation section, and the preamble and title, were then agreed to. 

His Honor the President intimated that at the next meeting of the Council be hoped 
lat a Bill for the imposition of rates on immovable property would be brought forward. 

The Council was adjourned to Saturday, the 27th instant. 


Saturday^ the 27th May 1871 . 


9?r*s<nt: 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, presiding. 


Graham, Esq., AdcoeaU-Generalf 
KfA. K. Thompson, Esq., 

C. Bayvet, Esq., 

H. Schalch, Esq., 


Moultt Abdool Luteef, Khan Bahadoor, 
F. F. Wyman, Esq., 

T, H. WoEDiE, Esq., 

AND 

Baboo Dioumbbb Mjttxr. 


Huireh Bernard took the oath of allegiance and the oath that he would fkithfuUy fulfil the 
W Muen^ hi» office. ' 
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HOWEAH BBIDGE. 

Before moving that the Bill for the conetrootion of a bridge aorose the river Hooghly 
between Howrah and Calootta be passed, Ma. Sohalch moved that the Bill be re-contidered 
in order to the settlement of the clauses, to enable him to move certain amendments therein. 
The motion was agreed to. ^ 

Verbal amendments were made in sections 8 and 9. ji 

On the motion of Mn. Schalcu the following words were added to section 14, to mak^ 
it clear that the property of the Port Trust Commissioners sb^nld only be liable under thia 
Act BO far as it was derived from, or related to, the bridge ] 

And nothing in thii Act contained shall be construed so as to render the said Commissioners liahhi 
to good any money payable by them under the provisions of this Act, or otherwise in relation to the^ 
bridge, except out of property and monies hold by them in trust as aforesaid." | 

In the schedule the words mule or ass'' were added to the item charging a toll of six 
pies for every ''pony" going across the bridge : and a new item charging one rupee " for' 
every locomotive steam engine" was inserted. . . J 

Mr. Sohalch then drew attention to the item in the schedule which provided a toll or 
three annas for every two-wheeled vehicle without springs carrying goods. He pointed out 
that the terminal charge on goods going by railway was fixed at two pies per maund, and 
the charge for a hackery carrying goods — twenty mannds being the ordinary load of a hackery— i 
bad been fixed at three annas, or about two and one-fifth pies per maund of goods, so 
as to assimilate the toll on goods crossing the bridge as nearly as possible to the terminal 
charge of two pics per maund. ' 

Baboo Bigumbu Mitteb said that he thought the toll on goods crossing the bridg^ 
ihould bo levied on the weight of the goods and not by the hackery load, as a cart did 
always carry the same load, j 

Tbb PaxsiDENT said he thought that any amendment to the effect of that suggested by thd 
hon'ble member was inadmissible at this stage of the Bill : it would be very inconvenient tc, 
consider any such amendment now, and therefore bon'ble members bad been requested tc 
give notice of any amendment they wished to move in the schedule. The effect of any such 
amendment would be to make an essential change in the principle of the schedule, anc 
would involve very difficult considerations, and it would besides be a question whether it 
would be possible to weigh goods during their transit over the bridge, 

Mb. Wordib pointed out that be believed it was settled at the last ineeting that 
hackeries carrying across the bridge goods which had paid the terminal charge should not be 
subject to the payment of toll j but he saw no provision in the Bill which would secure suchi 
exemption. 

Thb President said, that certainly was the intention, and if it was not sufficiently provided 
for under the Bill, he would undertake to give a pledge that such a charge should not be 
made, which he trusted would satisfy the hon'ble member. 

Mr. Wordie having declared himself satisfied, the Bill was then passed., 

PROVINCUL FINANCES, 

Hm Honor the President said, the business before the Council being now concludedi h< 
would announce that the meeting would be adjourned to Saturday next, on which day he 
hoped Mr. Sohalch would introduce the Bill for imposing local cesses which he had already 
obtwned leave to bring in. 

His Honor would also take tho opportunity of la 3 ring before the Counoil a etat^ent 
which bad been drawn up, showing the mode in which he had distributed the money placed. ' 
^6 disposal of the Gbvernment of Bengal by the Government of India. He was still Yhom 
to believe that if we were to do all that it was desirable to do in the way of improve^r.ieme, 
would be necessary to obtain by some means addilaonal xOsouroes. The Bill, whidt ruction 
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be brought forwud neit Satordayi would aim at local objects only : it would aim to protide 
for the people of this country certain idvantages which they did not now possess* 

Am re^rds 4he general expenditure which had been hitherto held to be imperial and was 
now provincial, the Government had, as he had said, drawn up a statement showing the mode 
in which we projposed to meet the charges thrown upon ns. That statement he now held in 
^is hand, and if the Council would permit him he should lay it before them, and should move 
hat it be circulated amongst the members of the Council. He might take this opportunity 

0 announce, with reference to this statement, that the Government had determined at the 
oresent moment not to bring in'|ulditional Bills for provincial taxation. But, as he had said, 
f\B impression was that eventually additional means would be required if we were to do more 
ban we did at present. As he had observed on the last occasion on which ho had laid before 
be Council a statement of the fiuances, we were somewhat behind the other Governments 
n regard to our propositions for provincial taxation, and he had then said that we should probably 
vail ourselves of the lessons which the experience of other local Governments might give 
18 . Well, the lessons and the experience of those other Governments bad hitherto not 
een very fortunate. We had seen a good many provincial financiers bring forward Bills 

^ich they had subsequently been obliged to withdraw. We had seen that the Government 
fthe North-Western Provinces had brought forward a License Tax Bill and subsequently 
tthdrawn it. We had seen that the Government of Bombay had brought forward a Bill 
ir imposing a tax upon feasts, and bad subsequently withdrawn it. We bad seen that even 
leater financiers than those he had mentioned had been obliged to withdraw the financial schemes 
yiich they had submitted to tlio representative assemblies who possessed the legislative authority. 
jW ho might say that the object of the Government was this, that we.should not bring before 
/is Council any Bill for the imposition of a new tax until our proposals had been thoroughly 
ell considered. Our hope was, that when we laid before the Council a Provincial Taxation 
ill, we should have so well considered the measure, wo should have so well balanced it, and we 
lould have so well adjusted it and fitted it to the means and resources and wants and wishes of 
the country, that our Tax Bill would be carried by universal acclamation : that we should 
make our taxes so acceptable, that the people would be glad to pay them in consideration of the 
benefits they would receive, and wo should not be put in the somewhat humiliating position of 
withdrawing our proposals. Therefore the view which the Government look was this, that 
father than introduce hasty and insufficiently considered Tax Bills, we should adopt the very 
bomely plan o( cutting our coat according to our cloth. In respect of the expenditure of tbo' 
present year, that was exactly what we hud done. We bad not considered very many desirable 
improvements that might be made, but we had considered the amount of money at our disposal, 
ind we bad tried to dispose of it to the best advantage. The Government had considered 
themselves restricted to the limits of that money, and had not attempted to undertake improve- 
naente or alterations which would go beyond that limit. 

1 The consequence was that the statement which he bad now the honor to submit 
io the Council showed, ds the result of our proposed expenditure for the year 1871-72, 
In exact equilibrium. In laying that statement before the Council he must explain that the 
ermanent assignment which had been made to us by the Government of India after certain 
‘lodtfioations o^ the resolntion of the 14th December lost, effected by subsequent resolutions 
J the Government of .India, stood at Rs. 1,19,78,978. In addition to that permanent assign* 
lent made to us, and which we shall receive year by year for the expenses of the administnr* 
nn, we had added to our resources a proportion of the savings of the year 1870-71, which 


id sailed somewhat near the wind. Other Governments, with great appearance of 
and very great reason, had resolved that they would not include these savings of the 
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put year— these windfalln — in the budget nUotroeiite of this year, but would reserve them es » 
means of meetinif^ casual demands which might arise the course of the year. We had not 
followed that course. We had added the savings of 1870.>71 to the present assignment, ill 
order to obtain the total sum which was exhibited b^ the statement which he had laid before the 
Council for expenditure in l871-7Ji ; and our hope is, that by economy in the working of the j 
various departments wo may succeed in not going beyond those limits ; and we trust that if 
BO use our resources as to tide over the present year, the measures which we may be able to laa. 
before the Council before another year will, by the liberality of the members of this Counoill 
enable us to meet the deficiency which must arise in the 'mbsequont year, owing to tbtf 
absence of these casual receipts to which he had alluded, and to carry out the improvements 
in the administration which may be necessary. These receipts from the savings of the yeas 
1870-71 amonpt to Rs. 5,82,900. We have estimated the receipts from the various depart- 
ments for the year 1871-72 to amount to Rs. 22,91,554. Adding together, then, the perma- 
nent assignment, the savings of 1870-71 allotted to Bengal, and the estimated receipts fron 
our provincial departments, the total sum at our disposal will be Rs. 1,48,03,432. That wai 
the amount the Government proposed to dispose of in the manner shown in the column headeq 
Provincial grants for 1871-72” in the statement now in his hand. I 

He might mention that the mode in which the Government of India had allotted to il ^ 
the assignments for provincial services under the original resolution was taken on the basis o , 
the assignments for the year 1870-71, and was reduced by about seven per cent. The subsJ 
quent savings that were given to uafor once amounted to Rs. 5,32,900, or about four per cenj 
of those allotments ; and the deduction therefore from the assignments for 1870-71 was na 
for the present year, more than about three per cent. Well, let us compare the provision mW 
for the provincial services for the year 1871-72 with the amounts which are thus allotted to ui 
and it will be found that in respect to the departments of jails, registration, education, an . ^ 
medical— in respect to these four heads, we have not been able to make any considerab 
savings upon the sums which were provided for those servioes in the year 1870-71. Tt J 
consequence is, that the allotments being reduced by three per cent., a deficit is shown^* 
in the accounts, Under these four heads — of jails, registration, education, and medicaU 
we show a deficit of something like Rs. 1,76,000. That deficit, has been madM* 
up in this way. The department of police bad been considerably revised, and the GovernJ^ 
ment had by that revision been able not only to get over the deficit which would^ 
otherwise have occurred, but to establish a surplus amounting to Rs. 61,894. We haJ^ 
also, in respect of printing, obtained a surplus of Rs. 1,11,838. He might explain that thisT 
surplus was to a certain extent caused by the operation of a fortunate windfall, which had^ 
occurred not so much by diminishing the actual expenditure on account of printing, bat by 
a diminution of the charges of the Aiipore Jail Press, which on a former occasion he had stated . 
to be exorbitant. At the same time it must be stated that the effect of this saving in regard;^ 
to the nominal printing charge bad diminished to a considerable extent the jail receipts. The . 
diminution of the jail receipts did not affect our provincial services, “because the fact was tbaf^ 
the whole profits of our jail manufactures did not go towards imperial or provincial purposesfl^ 
but were partly given over for the purpose of local roads as part of the resources of the distri^ f 

S oad fund. In this respect only would the local resources be injuriously affected by . oi' - 
iresent financial arrangements ; but it seemed to him that there was no ground for complain ^ 
m this r68|{^t, because the sum taken from local roads by these arrangements is not a veiT^ 
large su|g|pl^ it is a sum which, it might be said, does not honestly and fairly belong to th<^^ 
local fuwj'^ecause it was the result of a gross overcharge in respect to jails, ^nd one ' • 
would have been brought to an end, and was brought to an end, entirely irrespeotive.t^^enlf ^ 
financial arrangemente. iced, j 

Well, then, the result of the assignments which he had mentioned was, that 
had a deficit of Ri. 1,75,000 in the four departments he had already mentioned, in 
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und inrmtiiig departntents we liad a sarplat of Be. 1 J5,000^ and therefore the MTenl civil 
departments exactly balanced one another and established an equilibrium. 

There remained the department of public works, which was exhibited separately pt the 
foot of the statement he held in his band. In respect to this department he would say, av 

been said by an eminent financier, Mr. Massey, the late finance minister of the Governt 
Knt of India, that public works were entirely within our own control, so far at Isast as 
[fards new works. It might bo desirable to carry on great public works, and the improve- 
fent derived from these works might be enormous ; but still they were within our own 
ntrol. In former years we 1 ad sixty ci seventy lakhs at our disposal for public works ; in 
|70-71 that sum was out down to something like Rs. 850,0,000, and again in the present 
ar it was reduced to Rs. 83,00,000, to which another lakh bad been added from the savings, 
iking the assignment on account of public works lor 1871-72 Rs. 34,00,000. The Govern- 
mt had determined to restrict the expenditure in this department to the sum which bad 
en allotted to it : wo must make the most of it, and administer the department as economic 
[ly as we can. It was better to do so by stopping those public works which we oan stop, 
in to involve ourselves in financial distress ; and some works must therefore be stopped tul 
>pier times. 

He would conclude by moving that the statement to which he had referred be circulated. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Council was adjourned to Saturday, the Srd June. 


Saturday ^ the 3rcf June 1871. 


His Honor the Lieutenant-Goteenor of Bengal, presiding . 


J. Graham, Esq., Advocaie^General^ 
A. R. Thompson, Esq., 

S. C. Bayley, Esq., 

V. H. Schalch, Esq., 

C. E. Bebnard, Esq., 


Moulvie Abdool Lutsef, Khan Bahadoor, 
Rajah JoTEENDBo MohunTaoors, Bahadoob, 
T. H. WouDJK, Esq., 

AND 

Baboo Dioumbsb Mitteb. 


EMBANKMENTS AND DRAINAGE. 


The President moved that Mr. Bernard be added to the select committee on the Bill 
0 provide for embankments and drainage.^’ 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

DISTRICT ROAD CESS. 


Mr. ScifALCH said; on a former occasion he had moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
Irovide for local rates for*local purposes. At that time, although the Government bad accept^ 
^ore or less the main principles laid down in the Bill prepared by the Cess Committee, they bad 
St fixed decidedly on the details, and therefore we were then only able to fix very vaguely 
ke* title of the Bill proposed to be introduced. Since then the provisions and clauses of the 
ill bad been prepared, and he now begged leave to move that ** a Bill to provide for local fat- 
\ for the construction and maintenance of roads and other means of communication,’' be read 
ncil. On a former occasion he had mentioned how, in consequenoe of the inability of the 
Government to provide sufficient funds for the maintenance of means of commoiiica* 
kd for the furtherance of education and other purposes of a local nature, it bad been 
to have recoune to legislation to enforce the payment of local rates for such pnrpoeee*, 
' s^e rise to considerable discussion between the supreme and local Govemmenta aa to 
nJ in which the Bill should be framed, and a reference was made to the Secretary of State* 
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In a long detpatch from that authority, the whole queition was disouised. It wai also 
discussed i)OW far the permanent settlement interposed any obstacle to the imposition of a local 
rate ; and, finally, it was settled that legislation should be had recourse to, and certain main 
principles were laid down, which it was suggested should be observed in framing the Bill. He 
thougnt it necessary to refer to these main principles, because they had in a great measure 
guided the Cess Committee in making their report to Government and preparing the Bill/ 
These main principles were divided into four heads : — 

*' Booh oesiea should bo laid upon the owners of land only in oommon with other owners of property, which 
ii of a kind to ^ accessible to the rate/’ / . 

** Where such rates are levied at all, they ought, as far as may be^ssible, to be levied equally, without 
diitiootion and without exemption, upon all the holders of propertv accessible to the rate.” 

'* The looal character of these rates could be empbatically marked by oommittinfip both the aiaessing of them 
and the application of them to local bodies • • • * so aa. if possible, to carry 

along with us through their natural native leaders, both in the assessment and in the expenditure of 


the . 

looarrates/' 

“The benefits to be derived from the rates should be brough Ihome to their doors,— that these benefits 
.;^hoa]d be palpable, direct, immediate.” 

/ Ai the Bill was one of very general importance, he must trespass some little time on the 
patience of the Council in explaining its main provisions ; and in doing so he would follow 
the order which the Bill had itself adopted. After an explanation of certain words used in the 
Bill, the main principle was laid down in the 3rd section of the Bill, where it was proposed to 
be enacted that “ all immovable property should be liable to the payment of a district road 
cess, to be applied to the construction and maintenance of roads and other means of 
communication, to be assessed thereto as hereinafter provided, and to be leviable on the several 
.owners and occupiers of such property, in the proportion and in the manner as hereinafter 
provided.*^ 

The Cess Committee, in their report, observed — 


” In the long discuMions on the question of principle which preceded the despatch of the Secretary of State, 
it has all along been assumed that whatever might oe the ultimate form in which local taxation might be 
proposed, a tax upon land would necessarily bo a prominent part in the scheme. 

They accordingly based their report on that principle, which the Goverrynent were inclined 
to adopt. In an agricultural country like Bengal, where certainly three-tenths or more of the 
population were directly or indirectly concerned in the land, it was clear that a tax which was 
not based upon the land would not reach the masses of the people, and it appeared to him 
that it was only by reaching the masses that any system of equal and fair taxation could be 
introduced : arid more so, because* all the interests concerned in, or connected with the land, 
were more intimately and directly benefited from the works which it was proposed to construct, 
and for which the cess would be levied. 


The Bill, it would he observed, was divided into three main parts as regards assessment. 
First, it provided a cess upon laud ; secondly, it provided for a ocss upon mines, quarries, tram* 
ways, railways, and other immovable property, which might nothaNe been brought under the 
ineidenoe of the Act by any of the other provisions ; and lastly, the Bill provided a cess upoQ 
bouses, including manufactories. 

As regards the cess upon land, the first question to be determined was, on what basis 'tbo 
isawment should be made and the valuation should be formed. The Cess Committee observed 
thattbere were three modes on which the valuation could be based : the first was to frame the 
va)aatioi^ 4 ipoa the Government jumma ; the second method was to base the valufdion on 
the acrea|$ of the land ; and the third was to base the valuation on the ^oss rental. Tlje Com* 
ttittee want very fnlly into the reasons which they thought were applicable to eacb/of these 
cases, and finally decided in favor of basing the valuation on the gross rental. In tbes i reasbnt 
the Government oonourred, and adopted that principle in framing the Bill. Of oours/)ea adopt- 
ing this principle the first step to be oonsidem was how information was to be prol |bed m to 
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I3i« from tental of t!li^ land ; and thu it was proposed to do by fint isaning a pmw 
cUmation to the ooantry genendl^, requiring proprietors to submit within three montlu a 
return of the gross rental of their estates and under-tenures ; and to avoid any misoonoeptioil 
of the law, individual notices would be served upon those zemindars aud under-tenants who might 
' *1 to act up to the conditions of the general proclamation requiring thorn to submit theneoea* 
\ papers in regard to their estates and tenures. At this stage two objects had prominently 
f be sought for-^first^ the punctual submission of the returns ; and secondly, their correctn^. 

( • was proposed to attain the first of these objects by two means; first, by the imposition of a 
.'e; and secondly, by theprohil 'tion to sue for rents that may be due on any estate with regard 
1,0 which the return had not been made. It might seem, and had been suggested, as being a very 
hareh measure, to impose this prohibition ; but it must be remembered that ample time was 
given for the preparation and submission of these returns: and provision was also made that, 
If under certain circumstances the zemindars or tenure-holders should be unable to furnish these 
returns within the prescribed time, they could obtain such extension of time as might be 
deemed necessary to enable them to submit the returns. It would therefore be purely wilful 
negligence on the part of the person who was called upon to submit the return which would 
render him liable to the penalties provided, and it would be in his power to free himself from 
the prohibition to sue for rent by giving in his return. It might be said also that 
we bad no right to call upon the zemindars for such minute information regarding their rent-roll ; 
but be could not himself see the force of such an objection. When the decennial settlement was 
made permanent by Regulation I. of 1793, on the same day a regulation was passed pre- 
BCiibing the conditions under which that settlement was effected ; and one of those conditions was, 
that every zemindar should maintain a putwarry in every village, and that it should be the 
duty of that putwarry to prepare papers relating to the lands aud the charges and collections 
of the different villages, and in certain cases he might be called upon to produce these papers 
in court and to swear to the truth of them. Subsequent legislation had modified these provi- 
sions in some respects ; and as the law now stood, it was compulsory on the zemindar to appoint 
putwarrics when required, who were bound to give in accounts such as he bad already stated. 
Again, by another regulation (IX. of 1833), no suit for rent could be instituted by landowners 
unless they had delivered in similar rent-rolls when required so to do. He himself recollected 
that this rule was stringently enforced in Orissa, and no suit was allowed to be instituted until 
what was called the jumma watil bakee papers were produced. This was a condition which, under 
the present state of the law, could be carried out. It had been urged that this law had been 
long in abeyance, and that we had no right to resort to it. But ho thought that while, on 
the OM hand, the Government was bound to observe the pledges which they took upon 
themselves at the time of the permanent settlement, they were justified in putting into force 
and taking advantage of any stipulations which were then rendered binding upon the opposite 
party. And due of these stipulations was the appointment of putwarries for the preparation 
and collection of the dbtate papers, and the Government were quite justified now in requiring 
zemindars to give that information, although the information was required for another purpose* 
Another object was to ensure the correctness of the returns, which was proposed to be 
done in two ways ; first, by requiring that no zemindar or tenure-holder should be entitled 
to sue for more rent than might be entered in bis return, these papers being capable of being 
used as evidence against himself. Of course, they would be of no value as evidence against the 
^parties who were sued, and if the zemindar put down more rent than be had to receive, 
that would be his own loss : he would have to pay a cess upon that amount while he would not 
be able to recover. 

Secondly, it was provided that the submission of a false return under this Act should bt 
eensidered as a false return under the Penal Code, so as #o fender the person making ihe 
return liable to the penalty prescribed by that code. We were quite aware that in many 
these precautions might not be perfect. Whmw there were tenants holding certain righta ^ 
* - 80 
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woprietorahip, or tenants with rights of oconpanoy, the z^indar would be carefhl how he 
ulsmed the retamj becanse in these cases he wonld be obliged to have reconrse to the law to 
enforoe his olaims. But ondonbtedlyi the case was different with the great mass of oultivstorsi 
who were mere tenants at will ; the zemindar there, having power to oust the tenant at the close 
of the year, would seldom have recourse to the law courts for recovery of rent, and would there* 
fore not be deterred from giving false returns, by the fear of affording evidence against himseir. 
Vie allow that there is this difficulty, and we are prepared to face it rather than do away with 
the keystone of the structure of the Bill, namely, what we ^ay call voluntary valuation, by 
which we endeavour, as far as possible, to assess each man on hi^wn valuation, and thereby avoid 
the necessity of having any separate assessing' establishment. We all know that the eyils 
of such an agency are very considerable, and would be much greater in the assessment and 
collection of this cess than had been the case with regard to the income tax ; and therefore, in place 
of such an agency, we had thought it better to leave the assessment in the hands of the people 
themselves, even at some risk of obtaining very incorrect returns. 

The next subject to which he would call the attention of the Council was the mode of die* 
tributing the rate. This also bad been gone into at considerable length by the Cess Committee, 
and they had arrived at the conclusion that the legislature, when itimpossed ataz, was bound to 
define as accurately os possible its incidence, and not merely to lay down general principles 
which the tax-payers might themselves apply with the certainty of litigation. 

We have adopted this principle, and in the 17 th section we have provided how the tax 
ahould be distributed among the three classes of rate-payers ; first, the zemindar or superior 
landholder paying revenue to Government; secondly, the tenant between him and the culti’^a- 
tor; and lastly, the cultivator himself. Of the necessity of fixing the liability to the rate 
of the first two classes, the zemindar and the under-tenant, he thought there could be 
nd doubt. It was necessary that the committee should know in what proportion the tax was 
leviable from them. With regard to the cultivators, it was a somewhat more doubt- 
ful question. Where cultivators, as defined in the Act, as would frequently be the case, 
were tenants possessing certain rights, such as rights of occupancy, it would be necessary 
that their liability should be clearly defined. The question was more open to doubt in regard 
to the mass of tne cultivators who would be tenants at will, and it had been objected that 
we were very improperly and uselessly interfering between the zemindars and the cultivators 
in laying down the proportion of the cess to be borne by the latter. On consideration, it had 
been thought better to fix a certain limit of liability on their part. Of course, whatever provision 
might be made in this respect, its adoption by the zemindar was optional, becauseilke bad 
it Mways in his power to terminate existing engagements with his tenants at will at the close of 
the year, when oompetition for land might make such a course expedient, and to make new agree* 
ments which should include the amount payable as road cess in addition to the previous rate. 
But we think that by giving the zemindar a legal remedy to recover a part of the^ cess from the 
qultivator, he will more frequently adopt it than seek to disturb existing arrangements. 
The prineij^e we have adopted is, that the cess shall be paid both by the proprietor and by the 
occupier. The Cess Committee recommended that one-fourth of the rate should be ^id by the 
proprietor and three-fourths by the occupier. They allowed that a more just division wpnld 
be one*l^lf to each ; but as the burden of collection was thrown on the proprietors, they 
oonsidered that in return some remuneration should be given to them, and the mode in wbioh 
they proposed to give that remuueration would be by decreasing their proportion of the oese 
and increasing that of the cultivators. We, however, think it more fair to make the rate equal, each 
paying one- half, and to provide for the remuneration of proprietors for ooUeoting the tak in anotfaef 
manner. The Cess Committee proposed that a deduction should be made of one-fourth of 
the amount of the rate on the aaaount of revenue or rent payable by proprietors. We obfr 
propose to raise that deduction to one-half. Calculating the Government revenue throoghoul 
Bengal at four ororea of rupees, and the gross rental at twelve orores, Uie one-fourth addi- 
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tioiti} alkmaot woald^ %t tbe foil rate of half on anna io the ropee^ amount to aome^tiif 
over three and a quartet lakhs of rupeeSi and it was snbmitted that that was a &ir telattne^• 
atioD to give to tbe zemindar for the trouble and risk of oollecting the rate. ThereforOi ae the 
Bill now stood, one-half of the rate would bo paid by tbe proprietors and one*haIf hr tbo 
Mcupiers. The actual rule laid down was, that each zemindar or tenure-holder should pay 
the full amount of the rate which might be fixed on tbe gross rental of his zeknindaree or 
tenure, the proprietor having power to recover from each under-tenant on the same principle^ 
while the cultivator was to one -half the rate on bis rental. The result was that the pro* 

prietor actually paid one-half t^\rate upon his profits, and the occupier paid one-half the rate 
on bis rental. Of course, while ve can call upon the proprietor for a return of his gross rental, 
it would be utterly impossible to call on cultivators to return their gross profits : that would be 
utterly impossible both from their numbers and condition, and state of education and intelli* 
gence. We must therefore assume some data on which to calculate tbe rate on which the ryot 
should be assessed. It had been taken on his rental, on a rough assumption that bis rent 
equals hie profits. Of course, in making that assumption we are aware that it could hold good 
in no individual case; but taking them altogether, one with another, it might, he thought, be 
assumed that were the value of the gross produce divided into three equal parte, one would go 
for cultivation, one for rent, and one for profits. Of course this was a very rough calculation, 
because in two neighbouring estates the proprietor of one might be a liberal man, content to 
receive tbe rate of rent long in force, and the owner of the other estate might be an exacting 
landlord, who rack-rented his tenants, and therefore, the assumption might not hold good in 
individual cases or even in neighbouring districts. But unless we went upon the rental, he knew 
of no other mode on which to base the calculation for the apportioument of the rate ou the third 
or cultivating class. 

We now come to the mode of collection. It was proposed, in conformity with the recom* 
mendation of the Cess Committee, to fix the duty of making the collections upon the landlord. 
It was said that to impose this duty on landlords was a hard measure, but it was to be considered 
that we are giving them a fair remuneration for that duty, that they already bad an a|fency 
for the purpose, that the cess that they would have to collect would be so small in proportion to 
the rent they already collected, that they would be put to no additional expense in making the 
collection, and that it was undoubtedly better that the ryot and zemindar should arrange these 
matters between themselves, than that there should be a foreign and unsympathizing agency for 
the collection* intervening between the two parties. He believed, on the whole, that the zemindar 
would be fairly remunerated for any risk that he would incur in having to collect the 
rate. He would be more likely to show that consideration to tbe ryots which strangers 
could not be expected to do, and the employment of such for tbe collection of the rate 
would tend to the harassment of the people, not only of the ryots, but of the zemindars 
themselves. For the recovery of the cess we have given the zemindar the fullest power 
that can be 'given undgr the law for the recovery of rent. More than this it was not 
in the power of the Council to afford. On the other hand, tbe Government have taken tbe 
most stringent power that they can for the recovery of the cess, by making arrears of 
oesB jecoverablc as arrears of revenue. A veiy large minority of the Cess Committee were 
stron^y against this measure ; they considered it very bard, not merely in its direct applioa* 
tioD, but from the fact of its rendering tbe landlord’s property liable to sale for what might 
"1^ very petty demands, and thus tending to depreciate the value of landed property in general. 
Tbe majority, however, were of opinion that it was necessary for the Government to have 
■ome ench jmwer for the recovery of tbe cess. He might say for tbe Government, that they 
quite felt tbe force of tbe argument of the minority, and that they wonld be very glad if jioy 
ww-eoiuiidered amendment were proposed by the special oommittee, to whom he hoped tiie 
BiB wonld be referred, by which the realization of tbe cess could be enanrtd witboat having 
meotUM to the very iteingent measure the Bill proposed. Tbe difficulty of mateng any otw 
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provision arose from the very im^rfeefc state of the record in the collector’s books of theproprie* 
tary rights of zemindars. It would in many cases be impossible to know npon what 'party to come 
down^ or who was the actual proprietor of an estate. If this could be known^ there would be com* 
paratively little ditBcultyj and a milder system for the realization of the cess could be adopted— » 
one rather against the person than the estate of the proprietor. Unfortunately^ under th^ 
existing state of the law, the record of the mutation of names was so very imperfect^ that 
there was little hope that any great improvement could take place in this respect But he 
thought it not impossible that the committee to whom this BUI would, he trusted, be referred, 
might hit upon some plan by which, when the person giving i^^ the return was found to be the 
recorded proprietor, the realization of arrears might be made personal and not a demand on the 
estate, However, he was sure that the committee would give this matter their deliberate 
attention, and he was sure the Government would be willing to meet any fair amendment in 
this respect which would remove what was to a certain extent a blot on the Bill, 

We next come to the third part of the Bill, which provides for a cess on a special descrip- 
tion of immovable property, such as mines, quarries, ^tramways, railways, and any other 
description of property not brought under assessment by the other provisions of the Bill. The cess 
committee made no special provision for this kind of property, being of opinion that it would 
be met by the provision for an assessment either as laud or as house property ; but it was 
considered that unless a special mode of assessment was provided for them, the rate fixed 
under the other provisions of the Bill would not fairly meet their liabilities. Railways especially 
derived great benefit from the construction and maintenance of roads, and should pay 
a fain proportion of the tax. For these reasons, special provision had been made to reguW 
the ccss upon this particular kind of immovable property. The only provision in this 
part of the Bill to which he need call attention was that for determining the valuation upon 
which the rate should be fixed. The cess upon land was fixed upon the gms rental : here it 
was proposed to call npon the proprietor to give in a return shewing the annual profit, and 
on their failure to do so, the collector might make a valuation, and if he was unable to do 
10, then six per cent, upon the value of the property would be taken to be the annual profits, 
and the assessment would be made on that calculation. There were no other provisions in this 
part of the Bill to which be (Mr. Schalgh) need draw the attention of the Council. 

In the third part we come to the cess on houses. There was no doubt that there were 
very serious objections to a cess on houses in the ordinary acceptance of the term. He himself 
was strongly opposed to one. To meet the requirements of the Secretary of' State, that all 
property aooessiblo to the rate should bo brought within its operation, it was now proposed to 
make this portion of the Bill wh athe would call ** alteroativo,*^ that is to say, the cess under this 
part woula fall only on those portions of immovable property which bad not been assessed under 
liny other part of the Act, except in the cases where a profit might be made by a profession 
or trade independently of any connection with the land. It was also proposed to exempt 
from the operation of this cess all municipal towns, because, under th^ Acts which constitute 
these muuioipalities, they had to provide funds for the maintenance and repair of roads within 
their respective limits; and as the general community used those roads without themselvee 
contributing to them, municipalities had a fair claim to use the roads of the general oommqnity 
without paying for their maintenance. Municipalities, then, would be exempted, as also all 
connoted with the land who paid a cess under the second part, and the proprietors of mines, 
quarries, and railways, who paid under the third part. It was also propos^, to meet the case o£ - 
tue indigent, that no house the value of which was uuder one huudr^ rupees, should pay the 
rate, except in the case of persons carrying on trades and professions. By these ezeinptiona, the 
bouae tax would be limited to very small proportions ; but he thought that so far from this 
an objection to the Bill, it would be a gain, because as long as those that were exempted iim 
coder another part of the Bill, we should avoid a rather troublesome procedure which most be 
taforoed wherever the house tax was introduced. Where there might be any local bodii% 
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laoh M a ponohtyet tm^ar the Chowkeedaree Aot^ it was proposed to make over to tbom 
tiie BBseeemeDt and o(dleetioD ot the cess, so as to follow, as far as possible, the desire of 
the Secretary of State, that the assessment should be made by the parties themselves who had 
to provide the funds ; but in those places where there were no such bodies, special assessors mast 

necessity be provided for. 

We now come to the last and one of the most important parts of the Bill, which was the 
constitution of the local bodies# It was proposed to constitute in each district a district road 
committee, of whom two-thirds must be persons unconnected with the Government. These would 
ordinarily be appointed by the j^utenant-Governor, but power would be taken under the Bill 
to provide for the election of members in special cases where it might be considered expedient 
to follow that plan. The functions of these committees would be important. It would rest 
with them to determine what works were to be undertaken for the benefit of the district ; and 
if the statement given by the committee of such works be carried by three-fourths of their 
number, Government would have no power to interfere. It was only whore the statement was 
carried by a less majority that the Government could cause alterations to be made in the 
estimate. The district committee would further have to determine the rate on which the cess 
should be levied. The Cess Committee in their report had fixed the maximum of the rate at 
one-third of an anna on each rupee of the annual value of the property to be taxed. But it 
was now proposed to raise that maximum to one-half of an anna ; and the reason for doing so 
was, because the Cess Committee, in their calculations upon which they based the suffioienev of 
the maximum of one-third of an anna, had forgotten a very important element in the calcu* 
latino. They found that the requirements of the Government might be taken at about 
thirty lakhs, and they considered that, taking the gross rental of the country at twelve crores, 
a rate of one-third of one anna on the rupee, supplemented by the rate from the house 
tax, and certain contributions from Government, would give thirty-seven lakhs, and they there- 
fore fixed the rate at that amount. They forgot, however, that the application of these funds was 
purely local, and confined to the districts in which they were raised. It would often happen 
one district might require a rating of more than one-third of an anna, and another one, being 
altogether better provided with communications, the rate in it might be fixed at a less amount ; 
and^onsequently the total sum that would bo raised by the cess would be less than the total 
sum that would be required for the country generally. It was therefore proposed that the 
maximum amount of the cess should be raised to one-half anna. It would, however, rest with 
the road committee at what amount to fix that rate, whether to go up to the maximum rate or 
not, as they might think fit. 

In addition to the district committees, power was given to appoint sub-divisional 
committees : their duties would be in immediate subordination to the central committee, and to 
advise the latter as to their wants and requirements. 

Lastly, he might mention that the valuation upon which the cess would be calculated 
would extend over a jJerjod of not less than five years. It was thought very desirable not to 
have too frequent valuations, and it was hoped by this provision to avoid unnecessary 

harassment to the people. i a • ir 

.The purposes to which the funds can be applied are distinctly stated in the Act itself, as 
th6*'maintenanoe and construction of roads, and the improvement of rivers, khalls, and x^nalt, 
provided the latter were not works constructed purely for purposes of irrigation, the 
-cost of which had hitherto fallen on the imperial funds. It was provided that the amount 
issftffls ml in any one district must be expended in that district, except where the district road 
committee might think it advisable to assist a neighbouring district by the allotment of funds 
for the maintenance and construction of works which would be of common utility to both> and 
evm in such esses no allotment could be made except with the sanction of the Government. 

He thought be had now explained most of the important provisions of the Bill. He 
might mention that he bad been requested to bring it forward, because, as president of the Cese 
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Committee^ he had had the advantage of knowing the circumatances under which these proceed^ 
ings bad been initiated, and the reasons which guided that committee in preparing their draft. 
He thought that the Bill, as now prepared, did in a great measure meet the requirements of the 
Secretary of State, and certainly conferred on the people a very large degree of self-govern- 
ment for managing their own affairs. Having said this much in favour of the Bill, be coul^ 
not but admit that it was open to much discussion and probably many objections. The first 
and foremost objection might be that by levying a tax upon land, the Bill violated the pledges of 
the permanent settlement. The extent and effect of the permanent settlement was a question 
which had been frequently discussed, and very lately at gr^ it length in another place. He 
would not now take up the time of the Council any longer on this point, but he would only 
say this, that he held that the permanent settlement clearly and distinctly defined the right 
and title of the zemindar in relation to the Government, and bad, on the other band, bound 
the Government not to increase their demands for land revenue, but that it in no way freed the 
zemindar from sharing the burdens of such taxation as might be imposed on them in common 
with the general community. These views, no doubt, would not meet the approbation of 
those who claimed exemption from taxation under that settlement, and who must more or less 
be biassed by tbcir interests in the views they might adopt in regard to the extent of that settle- 
ment ; and as they formed a very large party, he thought it was to be regretted that it had 
become necessary to assume a form of taxation which mixed up the question of taxation very 
much with the land revenue ; but as long as immovable property was made the subject of 
such taxation, ho did not see how this could well be avoided. For his own part, in a paper he 
had written in connection with this subject, he had advocated the adoption of an increase of^the 
salt duties, rather than the imposition of this form of taxation, because such an increase 
would give to the Government what it wants without oppressing the people, and without, in fact, 
their feeling that they were taxed at all. But since he had written that paper, His Honor the 
President had laid before us a statement of the local finances, and he thought that no one who 
had seen that statement could not but Iccl fully convinced that it would not be long 
belbre we should he required to advise the Government, not only on the question of local 
taxation, but also on the question of provincial taxation, His Honor had followed 
the wise course of incurring no expenditure beyond the funds at his disposal by adopting 
the simjde j)lan, as ho had stated, of “cutting the coat according to the cloth.^' But from the 
spirit of material improvement and extension of education in Bengal, the requirements of the 
province were hoconiing so extensive that the funds at the disposal of Government would not 
enable the Government to do tbat justice to the people that ought to he done. If it should be 
necessary to have recourse to provincial taxation, he believed that an increase in the salt duty 
only would prove the most suitable for that purpose, and therefore, it must he held in reserve. 
For local purposes we must have recourse to local mcaus ; and although this Bill was far from 
being all that ho should wish it to he, he trusted that it would be found, in the absence of 
any better measure, fairly adapted to serve the purpose for which it \yaS designed! He trusted 
that in its progress through committee it would receive grave consideration, and come hack 
to the Council in an imjiroved form ; and he hoped specially, that the provision of the Bill 
making arrears of the cess recoverable as arrears of revenue, might be eliminated, and that the 
Bill would he re-presented to the Council in a form which would render it acceptable as a gx)od, 
working, practical measure. 

Baboo Diqumber Muter said, the statement of objects and reasons did not, to his 
thinking, sufficiently make out tlie necessity for the present measure. One could not avoid 
inferring from it that the imposition of a local cess had been deemed necessary not so much 
for the purpose of keeping intact the existing means of communication, whetW by roads or 
water, as of eftccting improvements upon them. He did not for a moment question the 
desirableness of some improvement in that direction, but he certainly did think that it was 
not a crying want — not such as should be met by the imposition of a new tax, at any rate in 
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l^wer Bengal^ where we had a net-work of khalls and rivers afiTording every facility for looomo* 
tion and transport at a much cheaper cost than by roads. In fact, roads in Lower Bengal had 
in many instances been known to have caused more harm than good, by impeding the surface 
drainage of the country, and thereby contributing to the generation of miasmatic fevers which, 

Jt might not be unknown to His Honor, had been epidemically raging in different parts of the 
Hooghly and Burdwan districts ever since something like a furor had set in for roads, conse- 
quent upon the introduction of railways. He thought that in dealing with this matter of roads 
you might with good reason, and without retarding the material development of the country, 
adopt the same policy which had so wisely adopted in respect of some of the provincial ^ 
services, viz. cutting your coat according to your cloth. Improvements w'erc very good in 
their way, but they were not more pressing in tins department than in others, and he should 
lie afraid to admit that as a sufficient plea for introducing novel and harrassing schemes of 
taxation. In fact, if such a pica were to hold good, there would be no limit to taxation, as 
there could be no limit to schemes of improvement in these days of railways and electricity, 
however contrary to expectation those so-called improvements might very often turn out m 
their actual results. With due deference to the hon’hle mover of the Bill, he must say that 
he could not admit as sufficient the grounds on which he sought to introduce this measure of 
taxation, though he felt quite confident, from His Honor’s known repugnance to burden the 
country with arlditional taxes, that even if this Bill passed into law, it would not bo enforced 
except upon absolute necessity. 

As regards the main principle involved in the proposed measure, viz. the liability or 
otherwise of the lands in the permaucntly settled estates in Bengal to additional taxation, 
the question having been already disposed of in the affirmative by the liighest executive 
authority, this Council, he supposed, had no other altcruative than to carry out that order 
in all its integrity. He would therefore refrain from making any observationa on that 
point. But it ujijicared to him to be rather strange that almost the only ground on which 
the Secretary of State justifiwl this additional imposition on land should have been entirely 
lost sight of in the framing of this Bill. On referring to His (i race’s despatch on this subject, 
dated 12th May 1870, he found it repeatedly stated, that to justify an additional ccss on 
land, the same must he imposed alike on all property accessible to the rate. The words of 
the despatch were (para. 11) — 

“Tlie best method of making thi.s distinction, and of making it dear, is to provide that such cesses 
should be laid’ujion tlie u’JMiers of land only in common with other owners of property which is of a 
kind to be aeeetsiblc to the rate.” 

Again (para. 17) — 

“And tliat when such rates are levied at all, they ought, a.s far as may be possible, to be levied equally, 
without distinction and without exemption, upon all the holders of property accessible to the rate," 

And yet; uotwithiAanding this indispensable condition attached to the levy of a ccss on 
land, and insisted upon in the despatch, and notwithstanding the interpretation put upon this 
part of the despatch by His Excellency the Viceroy in Council, as meaning that the rate 
should be levied upon all property, both real and personal, the Bill in question had exempted 
all Jiersonal property from taxation, thus throwing an additional burden on land. The only 
explanation offered in the statement of objects and reasons for the exemption was the bare 
affirmation that immovable projierty of all kinds had been generally considered as justly 
accessible to a road rate.'' 

If, for ^purposes of a road cess, it should be deemed necessary to impose an income tax, 
he. did not see any reason why such a tax should be confined to land alone. It should 
be borne in mind that in the despatch he had just referred to, a cess on land for roads was 
justified precisely on the same ground as that for education ; and if personalty was entitled to 
exemption in the one cose, it must be so in the other ; and yet it was not to be for a moment 
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contended that the laiyiholders were more interested in the moral elevation of the cow 
than the fund-holders or the merchants. Again, the despatch said (paragraph 20) — ^ draft* 

“ I obsorvo that you contemplate the extension of the ecss to towns and villaRos. There is indeed ^of tijg 
reason why the burden either of roads or of education shoidd bo thrown oxcluKivoly upon the ajyricultura' 
classes, when other classes are equally interested in the expenditure, and have property of a kind which ® " 
can bo made accessible to rates.” ^uld 

And yet the towns were exempted from local rating, because they contributed to municipal 
rates, though the townspeople were quite as equally interested in the district roads as any * 
one living out of town could be. ^ 

His next ami last objection to the Bill on grounds of principle was, that it had not kept 
clearly in view the purposes and objects of local taxation. On this point the words of the 
despatch were (paragraph 22) — 

“ For this purpose it is above all things requisite lhal the benefits to be derived from the rates should 
bo brought home to their doors,— tliat these benefits should be jiuljiable, direct, lunnediate " 


Now, was it to be for a moment supposed that an agency working at a distance of it, 
might be from U) to SO miles from many parts of tlic district, would be able to bring 
home to the doors of tlie rate-payers the benefits to be derived from the rates, and make 
those benefits palpable, direct, and immediate? The rcijuircmcuts of the different parts of a 
district might be totally different. What was to ensure tliat the diflercnt requirements 
of the distant parts would be attended to and satisfied unless the ]>arti(’s directly interested 
in those benefits bad a share in the management of the funds*'' The appointment of sub- 
divisioiial committees provided in the Bill, with power to offer suggestions, would for all 
practical purposes go a little way, he was afraid, to supply this want. Again, it was not to 
DO denied that tiicre were various parts in a district, and embracing, too, large tracts of 
country where roads were not wanted, and where water communication might not require 
any improvement, and yet, under the scheme of taxation recommended in the Ifill, those parts 
would go on contributing to the road ecss without ever reaping any benefits from it. This surely 
was not bringing home to the doors of the rate-payers the beuefits to be derived from the 
rates, nor were any benefits conferred upon them winch were palpable, direct, and immediate, 
for the sums they had been punctually and, it may be, monthly contributing The fact of 
the matter was, that a district in Bengal was much too large to be adopted as u unit for 
purposes of local rating, and you would scarcely be carrying out the instructions of the 
Secretary of State, or your own doctrine of local taxation, by udojiting the scheme contained 
in the Bill. It might be said tliat the scbeine in question was precisely the same that had 
been recommended by the Cess Committee of which he was a member. His reply to that was 
that neither liimsclf nor any member of the committee clearly apjirehciided at the time 
the distinction to be observed between a local, provincial, and an imperial tax, as the same 
had been brought home to us of late by the rejieuted discussions on the subject, and by His 
Honoris own exposition of the pnncijiles wliieli should govern eac)i. On these grounds he 
would move that the Bill in its present form sbould not he permitted to be read in Council. 

Kajah Jotkendro ^lonuN TAnoiiK said that the question of imposing a cess on the perma- 
nently settled lands of Bengal had been almost discussed threadbare. Isiniiieut lawyers, like 
Sir Erskiiic Perry aud Sir Barnes Peacock had given their dceided opinion as to the legal 
bearing of the question ; aud statesmen of wide Indian experience bad also clearly recorded 
their views on the subject, as we see from the education blue book lately published. He had 
nothing new to add, and he would not attempt to hold his farthmg rushlight to the 
sun.'* It had been said that the Governmeut had no intention whatever of breaking the 
stipulations of the permanent settlement, and a distinction had been attempted to be dra^n 
between laud revenue and laud tax. He confessed that to the natives it seemed to be a 
distinction without a dilicrence ; for so long as the demand was upon the land, and was to be 
recoverable as arrears of revenue, it mattered not under what name that demand was to 
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Loviade ; and so long a8 tlie landholders found that it took away so much of the profits the 
tionyment of which had been solemnly guaranteed to them, they could not but look upon 

demand as an infringement of the promise made to them by Lord Cornwallis, and ratified 

the British parliament. Besides, the cess, the rate of which was to be gradually increased 
for other purposes, as it appears from one of the despatches of the India (iovcrument to the 
^Secretary of State, was as much an addition to the “ public assessment^* permanently fixed, as 
any enhancement of the land revenue could be, for virtually the eftcct would be the same. It 
would be poor consolation to the zemindars to know that it was a cess and not an enhancement 
of land revenue they were called upon to pay, when the fixity of the public demand on their lands 
would be in either way equally destroyed. He perfectly agreed W’ith the hon*blc member on 
his right (Baboo Digumber Mittcr) as to the injustice of singling out land for the purpose 
of taxation. He could not understand why holders of other than immovable property, who 
benefited equally from the construction of roads, should not be made to contribute their share 
of the burden. It was said that there was great difficulty in reaching other kinds of property; 
but, he submitted, was that difficulty any reason for doing injustice to any one class of 
property holders ? Then it mu^t be known that landholders who had sub-let their estates 
permanently, and had reduced themselves to the position of mere annuitantH, or those who had 
purchased the mallkana of pufner talouks by way of investment of their capital, would derive 
no iKUicfit whatever from the imj)rovcment of the land. AVhile such jxirsous were to be 
included in the operation of the proj) 08 cd tax, he did not sec why luud-holdcrs should not bo 
made to pay. 

# It was said also that in England the land bore tlic whole burden of such taxation ; but 
the fact was overlooked that in England land did not bear any other share of the revenue except 
these rates and taxes. But the case w'as quite difierciit in India. Here wc had already a 
heavy land revenue to pay. It struck him as somewhat singular that an analogy shoula be 
instituted between England and India when a tax was to bo imposed ; but when the people 
asked for a share in tlic government of the country, wc were told that India was not England ; 
and yet poor India was to be considered as England for purjioscs of taxation. It could not 
be denied that India was a country peculiarly unfitted for any kind of direct taxation. The 
fact that the Government had been obliged to raise the limit of taxable incomes from Its. 500 
to Rs. 750, in order to prevent the oppression of the poor, w'cnt to jirovc a great deal. Now 
this cess, it must be remembered, would roach incomes of the lowest grade, even down to 
those of the •ultivatiug ryots, and tlie amount of oppression that was likely to take place 
could very well Ik; imagined. He thought it would not mend matters by importing the 
agency of the zemindar to collect the rate, for the zemindars themselves had to employ 
gomashtas to collect their ow n rents, and the work of collecting the cess would of necoa-f 
sity be entrusted to those gomashtas. It was well known that for the sins of omissiou 
and commission of their amlahs the zemindars had already much to answer; and would 
it be any safeguard agaipst oppression if these men were employed to collect the rate ? Ho 
thought not. 

But we knew that the Secretary of State had already given his decision on the question 
of the proposed ccss, and it was not for him (Rajah Jolccndro Mohuu Tagore) to hamper 
the* proceedings of the local Government by raising factious opposition. He would take 
the liberty, however, of saying that as the landholders of Bengal had sent up a petition to 
parliament embodying their grievances, and as he did not see any such emergency which 
called for immediate legislation upon this subject, he thought it would be an act of grace on 
the part of “the Government if they would defer the consideration of this measure until the 
fia|d decision of the highest tribunal was known. He thought such a course the more 
desirable, as, if the decision of parliament should be against tlie zemindars, it would set 
at rest for ever all questions as to the principles of this measure ; and if that decision should 
be in favour of the zemindar, as he hoped it would be, he thought that the debates and 
• . 82 
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discussions which would be necessary to carry the Bill through the Council would tht 
found to have been so much labour lost. ,jf 

Under these circumstances lie thought it his duty to support his hon'blc friend, Ba^em* 
Digumber Mitter. ul j 

Me. Riveeb Thompson said, he ventured to ask precedence of the hon^blo member oppo'-**^ 
site who had risen to speak (Moulvie Abdool Luteef), as he wished to have an early opportunity • 
of making some remarks on this important Bill, because he had taken some part in the long 
correspondence which had passed upon the subject, and because, more recently, he had been 
associated with many able and experienced officers in the corfiraittee which was appointed to 
report on the question of local taxation. lie wished also to offer some observations on the 
addresses which had just been made to the Council by the hon’ble members on his right. The 
hon^ble member who last spoke had strongly urged the desirability of a postponement of the 
consideration of this Bill in the present Council, on the ground that a large portion of the 
native community especially interested in the principle said to be involved in the measure now 
under consideration had petitioned parliament on the subject of the orders of Her Majesty^s 
Secretary of Stale, and pending an authoritative decision upon the question raised, it would be 
premature, in his opinion, to proceed with legislation on the subject here. 

Now, considering the very large interests involved, and the necessity which the Govern- 
ment had recognised of the fullest discussion of its proposals, he should be the last person who 
would object to any po8t])onement which those who desired information on the Bill, or time for 
consideration, might reasonably suggest. It had been urged, and it was supposed by one of ♦he 
last speakers, that discussion on the principle of this measure was precluded by the definite 
orders received on it from England. He (Mr. Thompson) was not sure that such an opinion 
could bo accepted, and for his own part he might say that he was quite prepared to take his 
stand with those who, in a question of this kind, in which a very important principle was 
involved, neither recognized the finality of the views expressed by the Secretary of State in 
his despatch, nor the orders issued by the Government upon it. For the independence of the 
Council, it might bo fairly asserted that we do not all stand here in the position of Govern- 
ment servants, and, as a matter of fact, there wore many members in the Council who, 
bolding no official appointments, might rightly consider themselves perfectly free to 
examine each measure submitted fortheir consideration entirely on its merits, independent of 
the opinions of the highest authority. Admitting all this— that the hon^ble member had the 
right to claim the most complete discussion on the principle and details of the Bill— that if he 
could make out a case for it, the Council would be right in allowing delay for further information 
or further inauiry — ho did not see the soundness of the argument, that because a petition had 
been preferred for the interference of parliament, that which for good reasons has been so long 
under consideration in this country, should now be postponed till the petition referred to had 
been disposed of. The rapid communication which now happily obtuided between India and 
England resulted in au increasing number of references home from parties aggrieved by the 
decision of the Government in this country. If in all such cases the action of the Government 
was to be stayed pending the disposal of the appeal to the home authorities, a great deal of 
embarrassment and oonfusion would ensue. The concession of the hon^ble native member's 
proposal would establish a very unsatisfactory precedent. It was possible, though be 
must say he thought it was very improbable, that the course which the hon'ble 
member represented to have been taken in this matter' would result in altering the 
decision which had been arrived at as regards the justice and equity of the form 
of taxation which was embodied in this Bill ; and this, he thought, might be added, tbaf if 
the decision of parliament should accord with the hon'blo member’s views, and should set aside, 
as inequitable and impracticable, the imposition of rates on immovable property, including land 
for local purpoaes, it would reach this country soon enough to render inoperative any actiro 
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measares which couid be taken by Government; should this Bill become law. He thought, 
therefore, the Council would be quite justified in not acceding to any suggestion for further 
delay. 

And now to refer to the exception which had been taken to the principle of this Bill, on 
the j^ound that the Government was violating the pledge which was given by iLord Corn- 
wallis in 1793, and which was embodied in the Acts of the legislature of that period, as 
regards the permanency of the settlement then made with the zemindars. Though much had 
been spoken and written upon this subject, this was the first occasion in which this 
Council bad been brought faco^ to face with the difficulty, and if the Council is now 
to .come to a discussion of the* character and conditions of the permanent settlement, it 
is fortunate in finding that the question had been most fully examined and argued in 
the speech recently delivered by the learned law member of the Supreme Council of India, 
in the debate which took place upon the local rating bill of the North-Western Provinces. 
It) appeared to him (Mr. Thompson) that as an exhaustive exposition of the circumstances which 
preceded and established the permanent settlement, and of the obligations and liabilities of 
the zemindars which the carrying out of the permanent settlement in no way atfected, the 
speech which he referred to left nothing to be desired. It would be waste of time to attempt 
to repeat, and the subject-matter would only suffer by repetition in his hands, the conclusions 
which full inquiry, both in oflicial correspondence and in non-official papers, had definitely, 
established, — first, that there was not the slightest intention on the part of Government to attempt, 
or to allow any kind of infringement of the permanent settlement, as they understood its 
provfsions ; and secondly, tliat the imposition of a rate upon immovable property, such as 
this Bill contemplates, in which the incidence of the tax was general, and by which the 
cess was iudiscriminalely levied from all classes accessible to the rate, was in no sense a 
violation of the good laith of the Government. 

It was to this aspect of the question that he would confine his remarks, because it was 
a question which had passed through many phases, and the position which it now held as 
presented to the Council in this Bill, differed, in his opinion, altogether from the position in 
which it was presented to the Government of Bengal for adoption in the early consideration 
of the measure. If the members of the Council would bear with him, ho would attempt 
briefly to review the stages by which we had reached our present position. 

The first occasion on which, as far as he could trace, the question of a local ccss for local 
purposes was at all mooted, was in connection with the subject of the educational expendi- 
ture and the educational policy of the Government of India. In the first aspect of the 
question there was no reference at all to roads. As regards education, to which in the first 
instance it was alone restricted, the discussion arose in this wise. It might be in the knowledge 
of the Council that a system of primary vernacular education had been established in these 
provinces, whiph as regards its origin dated as far back as the government of Sir John Peter 
Grant. It was known generally as the patshala system. It would be beside the question to 
explain in detail the objects and scope of the system beyond stating that it contemplated an 
elementary education by village schools in Bengal, and that the results of the measure had 
exoe^ed all exjiectations, and was gradually extending throughout these provinces. The 
expenditure of course increased with the increase and extension of the schools, and when the 
special allotment in the budget for patshalas was insufficient to meet aU the requirements of the 
System, the local Government authorized the appropriation of saving from the general grant 
for carrying out the system of primary education, which was working healthily and satisfac- 
torily. The* Government of India objected to this procedure. This was in March 1868 . 
Previously, in October 1867, similar exception had been taken, and in view of the increasing 
ixpenditure and the want of imperial funds to meet them, it was declared to be the opinion of 
the Governor General in Council that the main burden of vernacular education in Bengal 
iho^d fall, not on the imperial revenues, but, as elsewhere, on the propnetore of land. 
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Ifc was suggested that a voluntary cess might be considered, aiid that the zemindars of 
this province should be invited to accept the charge for primary education ; but the idea was no 
sooner suggested than it was scouted as utterly impracticable, and not only was the idea 
scouted, but a very strong opinion was expressed that the voluntary system, as it was called in 
other places, was voluntary only in name. On the abandonment of the idea of a voluntary 
cess, as unsuited to the circumstances of the country, it was suggested that legislation should 
be resorted to, and it was intimated that a cess of two per cent, upon the imperial revenue 
or Budder jumma would bo fair and practicable. So far, then, the cess originally proposed by 
the Government of India was for the purpose of education only, and it was proposed to be 
levied on the land proprietors only, and on them at a percentage on the sudder jumma. 
Clearly it seemed to him that such a proposition was unjustifiable and indefensible. Six 
months afterwards the instructions of the Government of India were considerably modified. 
The method of rating by a cess of two per cent, upon the sudder jumma of zemindars was 
abandoned, as it would (to use the words of the letter of the Government of India), in the 
'' eyes of those who were not well acquainted with the true state of the case, have very much the 
appearance of an enhancement of the assessment imposed upon the land at the permanent 
settlement and it was considered also that tlic incidence of the rate would be unjust, “ as 
in Bengal the Government revenue bad ceased to be any index whatever to the actual annual 
value of the estates. In plain words, the plan of levying the cess on the sudder jumma of 
estates would have all the demerits of an infiaction of the permanent settlement, and it was 
not considered worth while to impose it, ns on that mode of rating the cess would yield but a 
very small return. 

With the abandonment of that proposition it was pressed on the consideration of the 
Government of Bengal that the Governor General in Council was of opinion that, taking 
into consideration the groat urgency of the subject in view, and the wealth of the classes ou 
whom the tax would fall, the amount to be levied should not be less than a ccss of tw^o per 
cent, of the gross annual value of the land. 

Thus far, then, the scheme was still one of exclusive taxation on the landed proprietary, 
and the tax was to he at the rate of two percent, on the gross rental received by the zemindars 
and others under direct engagement witli the Government. And it was on this occasion that 
it was first ordered that the rate should be calculated with a view to including in’ it something 
for the maintenance and construction of roads in addition to the requirements of education. 

• Lengthened inquiries were then made, and all Government officers who fronc their position 
were likely to give valuable informations were consulted in the matter, and a body of opinion 
was recorded which enabled the Government of Bengal to represent again to the Government 
of India the ofticial and non-official feelings on the subject. Generally, he might say that 
the opinions received were opposed to the imposition of a special tax on landholders in any 
form whatever. An able officer of the Government, who was now Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Financial Department, recorded his strong opini/pn that ho' was unable to 
conceive on what grounds the cost of jirimary secular education was to be laid upon the 
proprietors of the land and ho went on to urge that the tax would lie unjust in its incidence, 
and that it was a mistake to impose taxation of this kind exclusively on landholders on the 
Bupposition that they were a wealtiiy class. The hands of the Government were thus very 
much strengthened by the valuable reports received from their local officers; and upon this 
the famous letter of Sir William Grey of the 30th April 1869 was written, in which, reviewing 
the whole question from beginning to end, a remonstrance was urged against the proposal 
of such exclusive and special legislation upon a special class, and that a class of landed proprie* 
tors who claimed piivileges and exemptions upon the solemn pledge of the British Govern- 
ment. The answer to tliat letter was the despatch of the Secretary of State, which was the 
basis of the measure now before the Council. It seemed to him that the intention of that 
despatch,. read in the light of the dissents which were recorded against it in the Council at 
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home, came to this — tiat it acceded to tbo views of this Government that, irrespective of 
the promises oi the permanent settlement, to levy rates and ceases solely upon the zemindars 
was unjust. This general principle waa however maintained by the Secretary of State, that, given 
property accessible to the rate, and understanding that all who were interested in that 
property were made liable to tiie rate in proportion to their interests, there was nothing in the 
permanent settlement which excluded land from its liability m common with other like property 
Prom the operation of the rate, and he did not think the hon’blc member on his left could 
oi)ject to such a conclusion. It had been attempted in the Bill which was now presented to the 
Council to meet the requirements of the case as far as they could be met. The Hill proposed 
El tax not only upon landholders, ijut upon the owners of all immovable property : it therefore 
extended to other forms of real property besides land; and if any hon’ble member could suggest 
Einy further property which could properly be made liable, be had no doubt that the sugges- 
tit»n would receive the most careful consideration. He did not think any one could reasonably 
object to this. All immovable property was made liable to the road cess, and to the road 
2088 alone. It had justly been held by His Honor that if the requirements of education in these 
[irovinccB, or the exigencies of the Government, demanded that there should bo another call in 
.he lorm of taxation for educational purposes, such taxation should be imposed, not as was at 
)ne time suggested, “ by the mere addition to the rate of this coss,^’ but that the question 
ihould be separately and independently considered, solely upon its own merits. 

The Hill before the Council seemed to him to be a great improvement m this respect over 
-he Bill recently passed in tiie North-Western Provinces for the imposition of a local rate. 
There the funds raised under tlic Bill were to he appropriated to meet the deficiency in the 
irovTneial services, and it was not exclusively confined to one object of a local character, but 
‘xtended to education, sanitation, police, and other purjiosefi. Here the cess was conlinod to one 
ocal object, and the funds to be raised under the Bill would be raised and administered by 
ocal b(>dies. He thought the principle was right, that on the firbt introduction of the measure 
-he members who should compose those local bodies should, alter communication with the 
ocal authorities, be seleeC d and appointed by the Goveruraent, and that these local bodies 
fhould be assisted by sub-divisional committees in carrying out schemes of local improvements. 

He would conclude by observing that the decentralization scheme which had recently 
2een introduced placed upon the local Government larger responsibilities and duties. By it 
-he Bengal Government was brought into a generous competition with other Governments as 
•egards all matters which affected the material progress of the country. It would be a great 
nisfortune if bengal, which could put forward a claim to some precedence, should show any 
lesitation in a question like this, which concerned so vitally its own interests. He believed it 
vas one of the members of the British Indian Association who had recently said that the 
)rovince of Bengal possessed the richest soil, the largest population, and the most peaceful 
lubjects of Her Majesty in Asia. A race enjoying such a position and such natural advantages 
ihould not be backwardiin contributing to the development of its own resources. The hon^hle 
nember (Baboo DigumbA* Mitter) had already given the Government much valuable assist- 
ince in preparing the mea.sure now under consideration. He (Mr. Thompson) was sure 
hat he would nqt withhold his further aid in maturing and completing the Hill, and perhaps 
le would be the first to admit in common with others who are now in opposition, if some ten 
rears hence the objects of tlio Bill are fully realized, that the increase and extension of district 
>oad 8 and communications bad added to the prosperity and wealth of his largo estates. 

Moulvib Aboool Luteef said, he thought it to be his duty to support this Bill, not solely 
)ecause, as a^servant of Government, it might be presumed to be his duty to vote on the side 
)f authority. 

^Looking, however, to the circumstances under which the measure bad come up, not by any 
neans for discussion, but for resolution into practicable shape and a workable organization, 
le did not see what could be left to any man, whether in or out of office to do, but to throw 
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the weight of all his informtition and intelligence on the side of the Ideal Government, so that 
we might have not a weak, immature thing, horn of opposition, and made up of jarring, 
ill-assorted elements, but a harmonious and consistent and compact piece of legislative art, 
built upon accurate knowledge and amicable intention. 

It needs only to be remembered that the principle of the Bill had been considered 
elsewhere, and the hon'ble members of this Council were charged with the task of giving effect 
to it in the manner least likely to be obnoxious to the classes of the population which were to 
be affected by it. 

It was in this spirit that he conceived we were bound to aid the local Government 
in rendering the bitter pill of fresh taxation as palatable as possible, which could only be done 
by our agreeing to bring together all the special knowledge which each of us may have 
acquired in his line of life, and which may be utilized at this moment, for the common advan- 
»tage of the people 

It was in this spirit that he ventured to offer a few suggestions which, if they commended 
themselves to his hon’ble colleagues, might be made the basis of a few amendments in the Bill 
before the Council. 

The incidence of the cess, as the Bill now stood, was made to affect all holdings alike. In 
his opinion, some exceptions seemed to be called for on behalf of ryots of the lowest class, who 
had hitherto been exempt from taxation of any kind whatever. 

In this view he would exempt koorfa ryots who cultivated for others; also ryots whose 
holdings did not pay more than Rs. 50 per annum to the zemindar. 

It was admitted on all hands that there must be a limit to taxation, and that in going 
down the scale of incomes to be brought within the collector's shears, wo must avoid those 
classes whose means of subsistence would be endangered if they were subjected to taxation, 
however light. 

He thought the classes he had indicated were in this condition, and that we ventured upon 
dangerous ground if we touched classes whose only property was the labour of their hands, and 
whose existence was bare toil from year’s end to year’s end. 

He also thought that, in accordance with the principle which had regulated the proceed- 
ings of the State on other occasions, lands belonging to mosques and temples should be 
exempted from the cefs. 

It was true that these were points which might well be left to be settled in committee, but 
that was no reason why he should not beg permission of the Counoil to express here the 
opinions which he hapfiened to have formed on the subject. 

With one more suggestion be should conclude. The Bill required every aemindar and 
holder ol any tenure to lodge, at the collector’s office, a return of all lands comprised in his 
estate in the form in schedule A, part IV of which, as far as he was able to make out, 
appeared to relate to lakhirnj lands. 

These were not exempt from the local cess, and the zemindar f'r tenure-holder had to 
pay in respect of these lands as in respect of his own, recovering the same from the lakhiraj- 
aars, with a fixed remuneration for the trouble of collecting the cess from them. 

Now, it was well known that from time immemorial there had been a constant struggle 
going on between the zemindars and the holders of lakhiraj lands in Bengal, and the Bill 
gave the former the very opportunity which they wanted for interfering with lakhiraj estates. 

There was no doubt that a great deal of advantage would be taken of this provision, and 
that endless disputes and endless litigation would be the result of this provision. 

He was of opinion that some provision should be made for the collection of (he cess from 
them without the interposition of the zemindar. 

With these exceptions he gave his vote for the introduction of the Bill, 

Mr. Bernard said he would not trespass on the time of the Council with any remarks on 
the details of the Bill which has been so lucidly presented to the Council by the hon'ble 
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member for the Board of Revenue. The details of aaoh a measnre must indeed be supremely 
important ; bat the present Bill was framed after much discussion by a body of Native |nd 
Earopean gentlemen, who knew the peculiar circumstances of the province for which this 
Council legislates. If the Bill should pass the first reading to>day, it will be committed to 
select members of this Council who will scrutinize all its details. 

• He would not trouble the Council with any remarks on the bearing of the permanent 
settlement on the principle of the Bill, The Secretary of State and the legal member of the 
Supreme Council had fully explained that land held under a permanent assessment of the land 
revenue was liable, along with other property, to assessment and to special taxation for local 
purposes. The hon'ble member* opposite had discussed this point with impartiality; he 
admitted that the taxation proposed by the present Bill was just and fair; and yet we must oil 
have seen that he had a deep sympathy with the zemindars^ side of the question. 

He trusted that the land-holding classes of Bengal would accept the principle of this 
Bill with such loyal readiness as they might have to show; and that the zemindars, their repre- 
sentatives, and their organs, would aid the supporters of the Bill in improving its details. 
It an outsider might be allowed to offer counsel on such a matter, he strongly advised that the 
zemindars should accept this instalment of extra taxation which touched them in common with 
other property holders, and which provided forspending on the improvement of their properties 
all the money which might be raised. From an outsiders point of view they certainly would be 
wise to acquiesce. If the Bengal provinces were governed by a representative body from all 
India— that is, from the nations whose soldiers anti revenue protected the people of Bengal— if 
the Government wa*re indeed such a representative Government, it would never tolerate that 
Beil^al estates should be improved and opened out by expenditure from the surplus revenues of 
less favored j rovinces. It tlie principle of the present Bill were to be wrecked by any opposi- 
tion within this Council, or without its walls, the result must certainly be that some far 
stronger measure must force itself on the legislature a few years hence. The Indian Govern- 
ment indeed was not a lepresentative Government, and it therefore must hesitate at reforms 
which a popular assembly would assuredly introduce. Hut after all no Indian Government and 
no Indian legislature could afford to be much behind intelligent public opinion ; perhaps it 
ought to be at least abreast of such opinion, and it could hardly be denied that the majority of 
educated Natives and Europeans in India bold very strongly that if roads were wanted in the 
interior of Bengal, such roads must be made and maintained at the cost of the people of 
Bengal. 

If roads were wanted ; — but perhaps it might be said that the rivers and back-waters of 
Eastern Bengal sufficed for her wants; and that the funds already available would suffice to 
keep up a decent system of roads over the rest of the country. He would submit that so far 
official papers, to which he had had access, shewed such had not been the opinion ot the people 
who knew Bengal best. The most honored of our governors, Sir John Grant, inaugurated the 
present scheme of road-giaking in Bengal, He seemed to have held that the districts of Bengal 
were terribly in want of rdads. He (Mr. Bernard) held now in his hand a paper drawn up by 
Mr. F. Boyce, who perhaps knew the public works literature of Bengal as well as any man now 
living. This npte shewed that 16,000 miles of road had been begun in Bengal, and that out 
of these 16,000 miles 1,300 only have been completed. He considered that 80 lakhs a year 
might be spent on road work alone ; and he puts 50 lakhs a ^ear os the least which ought to be 
spent if the road system nosv begun was to be completed within the next twenty years. He 
shewed that 40 lakhs a year was spent on Bengal roads from 1861 to 1867 ; in one year, 1864, ae 
much as bdjakhs were so spent, and from 1867 to 1869, 84 lakhs were spent on roads yearly. 
These large sums came partly from the imperial treasury, partly from Mr, Wilson^s one per 
cent, income tax fund, and partly from local funds. 

All this money was spent on roads alone. Barely S or 4 lakhs a year were spent on the 
canals and rivers of Eastern Bengal. Yet no one could study the early ferry fund literature 
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of Bengal without seeing that their rivers^ their canals^ and their back-waters, were the high* 
ways of the deltaic and revenue districts. From the time of Henckell, whom Mr. Westland 
had unearthed for us, down to the present day, all the collectors who knew their districts well 
said that in those districts carts were hardly used, and roads were scarcely wanted. But 
each officer could point to a river which wanted deepening, a canal which wanted clearing, or a 
khall which wanted opening. Mr. Westland's interesting book brought out very strongly a 
phenomenon, the question of maintaining our water highways, more important than ever. He 
showed that the land of the deltaic country was everywhere rising j that rivers which used formerly 
to be navigable had silted up or had become swamps. He (Mu. Bernard) thought he might pre- 
sume that this process would continue unless some great charge intervened. But during the 
next twenty years much might be done to control and bend the forces of nature, and to keep 
the rivers and khalls deep while the land rose around them. Such undertakings would require 
constant yearly expenditure. But the importance of such a work could hardly be overrated in 
a country where every ryot had his canoe instead of his cart, where a petty dealer had his home, 
and did his peddling on board his boat, and where the large dealers came with ships and barges 
to take away surplus produce to our great seaports. 

But besides deepening the rivers and khalls, there might be much to be done in improving 
the landing jjlacesat the chief marts. Mr. Westland told us of the Chandkhali Bazar, where 
thousands of boats laidcu with produce jostled each other in the river every weekly market day. 
A small outlay at the landing places and river shore would give great convenience to the 
frequenters of such marts. 

Thus, tljcn, we had an estimated requirement of 50 lakhs a year for roads, and we had a 
need for large annual outlays on the water highways of the delta districts. The Council would 
perhaps wish to know what funds the Government had to meet these demands. There were 
about 15 lakhs from the imperial assignment shown in the statement which IIis Honor the Pre- 
sident laid on the table at the last meeting of this Council, and there were about 10 lakhs of gross 
receipts from ferry tolls and canal tolls. Surely this total of 25 lakhs was enormously insuffi- 
cient for the construction and maintenance of communications all over Bengal. The Bill now 
presented to Council, il it became law, and if it worked well, might perhaps eventually yield 30 
or 32 lakhs a year. There would thus be at the disposal of Government and of local bodies 
about 50 lakhs a year for the improvement of roads and water highways in Bengal. 

He thought the Council would consider that half a million sterling svas not too much to spend 
on communications in Bengal with her 220,000 square miles of country and her 50 millions of 
population. In the absence of any census statistics, he took the population al 50 millions, 
as being half way between the figure at which the population of Bengal had been set down 
any time during the lust thirty years, and between the figure (60 millions) at which some of 
the best statisticians of the present day estimated the people of Bengal. The 50 lakhs of 
expenditure gave us one lakh of road or canal expenditure per annum for each million of the 
population. 

If we looked at other parts of India, we should find that Bombay had 10 lakhs of 
imperial money, and 40 lakhs of provincial rates and taxes, for roads and other improvements. 
This gave from 2 to 3 lakhs for each million of the population. In the .North-Western 
Provinces, where the country was already better provided with roads than any part of India, 
the Government had 47 lakhs for roads and improvements against a population of 28 millions, 
or If lakhs for each million. In Madras the funds for roads and other improvements,, 
would be at least as high as in the North-Western Provinces, and moreover, Madras (whioh 
had been called the benighted presidency) could point to an unrivalled canal systein in parts of 
the delta country. It might seem absurd to compare a rich country like England with 
Bengal ; but it might be well to remember that in England local and municipal bodies spent 
about 30 millions a year on local purposes, or about one hundred times as much in proportion 
to the population as the present Bill proposes to raise. 
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He hoped the Council and the public generally would consider that the framers and 
supporters of this Bill were not proposing unnecessary burdens on the public whoa they asked 
leave to provide 50 lakhs a year for internal communications in Bengal. 

But there were thinkers in this Council, and outside these walls, who might perhaps concede 
that 60 lakhs was no more than was wanted for the purposes in view, but who joined issue as to 
the best mode of raising the money. They urged that the necessary funds could be very much 
better raised by an extra tax on silt, which was a cheap commodity, and was used in small quan- 
tities by everybody. It was urged that no one would feel a slight addition to the salt 
lax. Now, he liad just come from a part of India where the people and the oflicials were 
sighing for the long-hoped-for, ling-delerred removal of the inland customs line, and for the 
reduction of the salt tax. And it seemed strange to him to find a consensus of opinion 
in favor of raising the salt tax of Bengal, where the duty was already higher than in 
any part of India. If the Council would bear with him for a few moments, he would 
submit a very few facts regarding the effect of the Bengal salt tax. He found from the 
Bombay price current for March, that in Scinde, where the salt tax was merely nominal, the 
price of salt was Rs. 1-2 a maund ; in the littoral districts it sold at from Rs. 1-14 to 2-13 
a maund ; and the dearest salt in any part of the presidency was at a place far inland, 
where it sold for Rs. d-7 a maund. In Madras salt was about as cheap as in Bombay. 
In Bengal salt was cheapest at Calcutta, where it ranged from Rs. 3-12 to 4 a maund; the 
average price over the greater part of the province ranged from Rs. 5 to 6 a maund ; and 
in some inland districts the price was between Rs. 7 and 8 the maund. Thus salt was twdeo 
as d«?!ir all over Bengal as it was in the Bombay presidency ; yet wages and the price of produce 
were higher in the western presidency than they were here. Even in France, where the people 
were about five times as rich as they were here, the salt duty was only Rs. 1-8 a maund, and it 
was only in these days of terrible need that the economists of France thought of raising the 
salt duty up to our Bengal rate. 

It seemed as li’ no impartial thinker could hold that Bengal salt was unduly cheap, 
or that the best way of raising local rates in Bengal would be to enhance the duty on the 
salt, which the rii c and fish-eating peasant of Bengal required much more largely than his 
corn-eating brother of the North-Western Provinces. 

He could hardly hope that any dictum oi liis would carry much weight in this Council, 
more especially when, at a recent meeting of this Council, men of wide experience in Bengal 
expressed dire<Aly opposite opinions. But perhaps the Council would allow him to read a few 
lines from a valuable report by Mr. W. Pedder, who has recently investigated the facts of the 
Bombay salt trade and salt duty. Mr. Pedder, when speaking of a discussion which took 
place in 18G1, wrote-— 

" The Government of Bengal strongly urged the junti* r of raising the salt tax in other province* to the 
“ level of that m Bengal. * * • * * * The Lieu ter. ont- 

" Governor argued in clTect* that the salt tax is ossentially a poll-tax or a laborer’s tax ; tliat differences 
“between Bombay or Madras and Bengal in rcKjicet of the comj»arative wealth of the commercial or 
“landed classes do not affect the question ; and that the only just reason for taxing the wages higher in 
“ Bengal than in Madra.s or Bombay would bo that they are bette'r olT, or that their wages are higher than 
" in thh latter provinces, wliieh (Mr. Pedder hero adds) ia notoriously not the case.” Mr. Pedder goes on 
to say ; “ Tlie only reply to this argument appears to be that, m justice to th crest of the empire, Bengal 
“ must somehow substitute something like its share to tlie imperial treasury, and that if former legislation 
“in Bengal has alienated the property of the State, or has made it impossible to lax the rich, it becomes 
“ necessary to increase the burden upon the poor.” 

Now th*e8e remarks of Sir J. Grant, and the commentary thereof by a well-informed 
and* intelligent investigator, seelned entitled to mnch weight at a time when it bad been 
suggested that the Bengal salt tax could be raised even higher than it now is. 

He had trespassed so long on the patience of the Council that he would only add a very 
few, words regarding the mode of assessing the rates under this Bill. The chief characteristic 
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was that the rate-payera were to make their own valuation of their property ; that the district 
committee was to decide yearly the rate of the tax ; and that the district committee were to 
have the fullest control over the expenditure of these rates, so long as they were spent on 
purely local objects. Perhaps the select committee, if this Bill ever gets to that stage, might 
devise some provisions for permitting the mode of assessment to vary in accordance with local 
circumstances, instead of having one hard and fast rule lor the fifty-nine districts of Bengal, 
Probably it would have been simpler if the framers of the Bill had asked the Council to empower 
the executive government to make rules and regulations on many of the matters for which 
the Bill provided. But it seemed more loyal to this Council, and fairer to the public, that the 
Bill should contain a full exposition of the system under which the local rates were to be 
levied under ordinary circumstances in an ordinary district. 

If the Bill ever became law in anything like its present shape, it would secure the immense 
incidental advantage of a registration of all landed rights in Bengal, The work would indeed 
be immense, for there would be perhaps as many as five million heads of families holding rights 
in land, but a registration of this kind must have come some day. And it had never been the 
practice of servants of the British Crown m India or elsewhere to shrink from a necessary 
duty merely because such duty was heavy. It would require a long pull, and a strong pull, 
and a pull all together on the part of the collectors, the sub-divisional officers, and the loyal 
zemindars, to get the valuation of profits in hand once completed. When this valuation should 
have been once done, we might hope to see any harsh and punitive clauses, which at the outset 
might bo left in the Bill, expunged entirely from the statute-book. 

Mr. Bayley said, he had hoped that he should not have had to trouble the Council with 
any remarks on the Bill before them, but he could not pass by in silence the reasons which 
were put forward by the hon^ble gentleman who moved the rejection of the measure. 

He opposed the Bill, first, because he said that roads and communications were not required 
in Bengal ; secondly, that roads produced epidemics ; and thirdly, that in these days of steam and 
electricity, if we once began taxing for such things as roads, there was no knowing where our 
requirements would stop. 

He (Mr. Bayley) must confess he was amazed to hear this statement put forward by 
bis friend opposite. It was not so many years since the Orissa famine which was caused not 
by the absence of food within reach of Government, but by the absolute impossibility of convey- 
ing it to the starving population. He himself had been in the Patna district in 1869, the 
people near Behar almost starving, with* rice scarcely attainable at five or six s^rs for a rupfee, 
when twenty-five miles off on the line of railway it was selling at fifteen or sixteen seers, and 
the reason was the same— want of communication. The hon’ble gentleman^s experience of the 
dearth in the Midnapore and 24-Pergunnah8 district after the cyclone of 1864, must have taught 
him the same fact. With all these facts staring him in the face; knowing that one-half of the 
important roads begun in Bengal had been left unfinished for want of funds ; knpwing that the 
main trunk road to Assam could not be finished without an expendiiure of lacs of rupees ; that 
the military road along the banks of the Soane remained unbridged and incomplete — a splendid 
monument of wasted treasure ; knowing that along the railway the cry was for feeders ; that 
in Eastern Bengal, while the river on which Dacca stood was silting up— while from the 
difficulty of navigation caused by the same tendency, the rice boats in the Megna could make 
use of the channel with great difficulty and under serious obstacles,— -knowing that for these 
reasons the native papers re-echo the daily complaints which were made to Government td‘ 
assist in opening out the khalls and the natural water communication of Eastern Bengal, he 
must again say he was astounded at the assertion that Bengal was not in want of roads and 
communications. Why, in every village in this most productive country, the one thing defieient 
was not produce, but the means of getting that produce to market. 

Hot less was he astonished to hear the hon'ble member tell os that epidemics were 
caused by roads rather than by dirt, and to hear him object to the days of steam and 
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electricity. Would be 'vrish us to go back to tbe days when a pleasant voTage of three 
months brought us to Benares, and when this very petition to parliament, lor the result 
of which the Council had been told they should have deferred the present Bill, could not 
have been heard of under six months. It was true that we could not fix distinctly the limits 
of our requirements. It was the nature, the misfortune if you will, nf progress that it must 
proceed ; but unless the hon^ble gentleman could persuade us to put the clock back, get rid 
of steam, and abolish electricity, he would not persuade us that we could do without our roads, 
or that this Government would be doing its duty to its subjects, relatively toother Governments, 
if it did not make some provision for a very much more extended supply of roads than was 
possible with our present resourcA, 

He need not go into the question of the bearing which the permanent settlement had 
on the principle of this Bill. He had been more than anticipated in this by his hon^ble 
friend Mr. Thompson, but he would add his warning to that given by the hon^ble gentleman 
who bad just sat down against the endeavour to make the permanent settlement a stalking 
horse for the rcsjstance of all progressive measures, such as this Bill. It might be a sharp 
weapon, but it was a two-edged one, and was as likely to injure its friends as its enemies. 

The one principle in tbe Bill which was most obviously open to objection was that which 
made llie estates of zemindars liable for the arrears of tbe cess by sale as for arrears of revenue. 
The zemindars might fairly urge that this was no part of their contract ; that they never 
agreed to collect extra cesses from their ryots for the benefit* of Government, and that the 
hypothecation of their estates by the summary process of sale for the arrears of this cess 
uiijulStly (lef)reciatcd the value of their property. He could not altogether deny this, and be was 
glad when the hon’ble mover said the Government would gladly receive any suggestion which 
would reriLcr it possible to do without this summary proceeding. At the same time he must say 
he looked upon tins method as the only one which could render the Bill a success, and both on 
grounds of necessity and of expediency he considered the method defensible. It must be remem- 
bered that the unit of assessment was the estate. Our settlement was made, not with the ryots, 
but with the landliolders ; we always knew where to find an estate, even when wo could notfmd 
the individual responsible for arrears, — a state of things which was not uncommon when the share- 
holders of an estate were numbered by hundreds, not one of whom might be entered ou the muta- 
tion register. Accordingly we levied the cess as a matter of fact on the estate, leaving the land- 
lord to recoup himself by collection from tbe ryots within the limits which the Bill laid down 
for the protection of the latter. Then, too, he must say he thought the very severity of the 
measure was its own remedy. It would never have to be resorted to. He appealed to the 
Council whether sales for arrears of revenue, which was the only analogous measure, did in 
these days really press with severity on the landholder. AVasit not the case that an estate was 
rarely brought to sale except when the proprietors, or some of them, desired for their own 
purposes that jt should Jie brought to sale ? He had been struck in going through the sums 
fetched by estates at thesa sales to notice how, except in diluviated estates, and such like, 
bought in by Government, the high prices of the estates sold had conclusively shown that 
it was not the severity of the sale law that brought them to the hammer. He was satisfied 
theraibre that, wliile tbe sale for arrears hung in terrorem to make tbe zemindars conduct tbe 
duties imposed by this Bill punctually and quickly, it would not in practice work severely. At 
the same time, as he said before, he could not get over the fact that the liability must tend to 
depreciate existing property, and be for one would gladly vote for any amendment which 
offered a reasonable hope of being able equally certainly to carry out the objects of the Bill, 
The Advocate-Genebal said, the course that the debate had taken had perhaps rendered 
it unneoessary that he should say anything on the subjects discussed this morning. He 
should have abstained from saying anything at all but for the remarks that had fallen from 
Uie hon'ble member on his right (Rajah Joteendro Mohun Tagore) , to the effect that Sir 
Barnes Peacock^s opinion was in favor of tbe proposition, that tbe imposition of a land ceis was 
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an infritigement of the conditions of the permanent settlement. As had been said bj the 
hon^ble member to whom he had referred, the subject had been worn threadbare by the reputed 
discussions that it had undergone in all shapes and forms during the last few years. He (the 
Advocate-Ge?^kral) thought that the matter had for all time been definitely set at rest by the 
exhaustive speech of the hon'ble the legal member of the imperial Council made the othv 
day. But with reference to what had fallen from the hon’ble Rajah, as to the opinion of 
Sir Barnes Peacock, that he was of opinion that there was some infringement of the per- 
manent settlement in the imposition of an income tax, he (the Advocate-General) thought 
it desirable that that erroneous impression should be removed by a reference to what 
Sir Barnes Peacock actually said in respect to that subject. Now, referring to the debates of 
the legislative council which took place in IHCO, on the subject of the income tax, it would be 
found in the proceedings of the Council, on the Slst July of that year, that Sir Barnes Peacock, 
then vice-president of the Council, on the exact question suggested now by the hon^ble member, 
expressed himself directly in the negative in regard to the proposition. Expressing himself on 
the subject, he observed on that occasion : — 

Having written a minute some years ago, and it liavmg been intimated to him on a former occasion 
that his opinion now was different from that exjire.ssed in the minute in question, lie would take tliis oppor- 
tunity of saying that, having referred to the minute, and bestowed upon it earefiil consideration, he bad 
come to the conclusion that his opinions on both occnsion.s were entirely consistent with each other. As be 
said before, every minute Jiad rcforcnce to the particular subject under discussion at the time it was written. 
That minute M-as written on the subject of taxing zemindars for the purpose of maintaining elioukeydars. 
The latter was an exceptional measupc, while the income tax was a general tax affecting the wlioh' country. 
The question, then, was ns to taxing tin* zemindars alone, and he certainly thought that in so doing tho 
Government would bo violating the promise they had made at the time of tho permanent settlement The 
following was what ho said 

‘ It is clear that according to the engagement entered into at the time of the permanent settlement, 
tlio jumma then fixed cannot be altered. ]t was declared by the Governor Geueral lu Council that the 
zoraindars and other proprietors of laud, and their lieirs, would be allowed to hold their estates at such assess- 
ment for ever (see lleguiation J. of 1793, Kcclioii IV), and that the orders fixing tlie amount were to bo 
considered irrevocable and not liable to alteration by any persons whom the Court of Directors miglit appoint 
to tho administration of the aflhirs of the Company (section VII). At the conclusjon of the permanent 
settlomont, the Governor General in Council expressed his confidence that Ihi' proprietors of lancf, sensible 
of tho benefits conferred upon tbem by the public asse.sHnient being fixed for ever, noukl exert themselves 
in the cultivation of their lauds, under tho certainty that they would enjoy exclusively tlie fruits of their 
own good management and industry, aud tliat no demand would ever be made upon tliem for an augmenta- 
tion of the assessment in eouscquence of the improvement of their estates (Regulation I.'^of 1793, section 
VII.) The same princijilo which prevents an augmentation of the assessment, equally precludes the 
taxation of the owners in respect of the rent or produce of their estates.' 

"That was with reference to a Bill to tax them and them alone, and not with reference to a Bill for taxing 
the whole community. He could not add anything to tlie clear and lucid statement of tho right 
hon’blo gentleman. He (the vice-president) would only say that he retained the same opinion now wliich he 
expressed on that occasion, namely, that tlie Government had bound themselves -not to rais'' the jumraas of 
tho proprietors of permanently settled estates, as a separate and independent body ; but lie must add that, 
having looked into the ease carefully, he thought that loudholdors under tho pcrnlanont settlement were 
justly liable to the income tax." 

He (the Advocatk-Gknkral) thouprht that that set at rest the question of Sir Barnes 
Peacock’s opinion on the subject of the income tax being: an infiingement of the permanent 
Bettlement; and as tlie authority of his great name had been used in reference to this 
controversy, he thought it right that all misapprehensions on the subject should be removed. 

He had only one other observation to make, and that was with reference to one of the 
objections of the other hon’ble member on bis right (Baboo Digumber Mitter). It was an 
objection that he (the Adyooate-Gknbkal) thought should in some way be met. The course 
that the debate bad taken was that it must be accepted as .a principle upon which this Council 
should DOW act, that the ouestion of the infringement of the permanent settlement in the im- 
position of this cess for roads was no longer open on tho despatch of the Secretary of State ; 
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in reference to that, thehon'ble member had said that he considered that the Bill did not carry 
out the instructions of 'the Secretary of State in their entirety, because the Secretary of State 
sai^ that if a rate were levied at ail, it ought to be levied equ.illy, and without distinction or 
exemption, upon all property accessible to the rate. That had been laid down as the course of 
legislation that ought to be followed, whereas it had been determined in the present measure 
tp tax only immovable pro]>erty, and to leave all movable property exempt. It would be 
seen from the despatch of the Secretary of State that he, as would be natural, left consider- 
able discretion to the Council to fix upon the best method of taxation, and the class of persons 
to be taxed, laying down only this general principle, that there should be no tax particularly 
leviable on the zemindar alone. 

, Then came the question wl/ether the imposition of this rate on the agricultural interest* 
was an infringement of these instructions. He contended that it was nothing of the kind. 
It was admitted that there must be some discretion in regard to the selection of property 
accessible to taxation, and it was admitted, further, that it was inconvenient to put a tax u^ion 
movable property from the difficulty of getting access to it : the only obvious mode of getting 
access to movable property being by direct taxation, in the form of either an income or a 
license tax. As he understood the hoif ble member, he considered tliis mode of taxation 
peculiaily unfitted to India, and if so, that seemed to remove the objection to this Bill, on the 
ground that it did not impose a tax on movable property. 

But there was a further reason for taxing immovable property in regard to the subject- 
matter of th«« Bill, namely, for roads and communications ; that the districts in which these roads 
were constructed were permanently and primarily- benefited by their construction, and therefore 
ougirt primarily to pay for the construction of those roads. This was the solid ground upon 
which it was clear that the land, for the benefit of wliich roads were constructed, should pay 
for their construction. Therefore, having regard to the discretion which was given by the 
despatch of the Secretary of State, and having regard to the difficulty of taxing movable 
property, except by direct taxation in the form of an income or license tax, which was considered 
obnoxious by the hon^ble the native members of the Coimeil, it was thought right and just, 
not only as a matter of expediency, but as a matter of justice, that the landed interests, and 
all classes of that interest, should pay for the construction of these roads. 

His Honor the Presiuknt said, that although we had not liere what could bo called 
representative institutions, he was sure that no one could have listened to this debate without 
feeling very much that in respect of a great measure like this it was eminently advantageous 
that it should he discussed openly and in the light of day by gentlemen, official and 
non-official, who, if not elected, were at least selected fm their fitness to deal with such subjects. 
He hoped he might consider himself excused from going into the question which had been so 
much discussed, whether a measure of this kind affected the princijiles of the permanent 
settlement. He would also avoid the constitutional question whether, in the exercise of its 
functions, this Council tyas absolutely bound by the orders of the Secretary of State. No doubt 
to some extent India must be despotically governed by England, and it must be that when the 
Government of England, the representatives of the English parliament and of Her Majesty, 
had resolved upon any policy which affected this country, why then, in some shape or another 
it WAS necessary that that policy should be accepted here. But whether the constitution of this 
Council was such as to oWige us to accept blindly an order of the Secretary of State, was one 
of those questions which had not yet lieen discussed, and in respect to which the tone of this 
'debate enabled him to avoid any discussion, for bethought that hon^bie members, official and 
non-official, had loyally accepted the position that the views on this subject which had been 
enunciated % the Secretary of State were fair and just, and such as we might properly 
attempt to carry out. No doubt this assembly was not a representative assembly as an English 
assemoly was. No doubt it was true that in many matters, as the hon'ble member on the 
right <,RAjah Joteendro Mohua Tagore) bad said, in respect of freedom of action, this country 
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was treated differently from England, and also in respect to taxation. But be might venture 
to say that iu respect to taxati<^n and in respect to freedom of action, His Honor's hope and 
leliei was that this Bill made a first attempt to assimilate the condition of things in the two 
countries — the condition of things in India with the condition of things that obtained 
in England; that was to say, whereas in England the people had not been accustomed 
altogether to depend upon the central Government— -whereas they had not been accustomed 
only to cry to heaven for help, but they had been accustomed to help themselves by means of 
local taxation and local administration — an opportunity was given to the people of this country 
to hel^ themselves as the people in England had been accustomed to do. The object and 
intention of this Bill was to make a beginning of self-government by introducing a 
mode of local self-taxation, and leaving the administration of the funds received from 
local taxation to the people of the locality for whose benefit and improvement the taxes 
are imposed. He had said that he did not desire to enter into the theoretical question 
in respect of the permanent settlement; but this he must say, that, as a question of 
practical possibility, it was essentially necessary that local taxation of the kind to which this 
Bill contemplated, should be introduced into this country. It was totally and absolutely 
impossible that a great central Government like the Government of India could do every 
thing ; that a great central Government should not only do things which were essential to a 
central Government, but also do those things which in every civilized country in the world, 
and he might almost say in every uncivilized country also, appertained to localities. It was 
impossible that a central Government could attempt to do those things for every part of the 
country ; it was quite clear that the possibilities of such a Government were limited ; and if we 
had not a measure of the kind that had now been laid before this Council, many of the funcdons 
of Government would not bo performed at all. The object, the principle, the very essence of 
this Bill, was simply this, that we sought to obtain from the people of Bengal permission to 
enable us to tax them for their own benefit ; not for the general purposes of Government, but 
for the local benefit of a particular locality ; and we wish to make the form and mode of tax- 
ation as local as we can. Even if the Government were willing to undertake functions of this 
kind, it was utterly impossible that they could do so with efficiency. It was iu the nature of 
the work of a great Government that the further those works were from the central power, the 
weaker became the control of the Government, and the consequence was, that if attempts were 
made to carry out works by the money of the central power, the money was very apt to be 
wasted. The people in the locality had no interest in the money, and there were therefore no 
incentives to economy. What the experience of the world showed was this, that if small matter# 
are to be economically administered, they must he administered by local means, by persons respon- 
sible for, and interested in them. Therefore we had, after most mature consideration, thought 
that we were justified in introducing a Bill for the purpose of local taxation for local purposes. 

He might observe, that if he had supposed that the appeal that had been made by the 
hon'hle member on the right (Rajah Joteendro Mohun Tagore), that W;p should delay action in 
this matter until the decision of parliament should be obtained upon the petition— which the 
hon'ble gentleman had given us to understand had been presented to parliament ; if there had 
lieen any reasonable ground for assuming that there was a probability that parliament in its 
wisdom might upset the policy and intentions of the Government — he should be ready to- yield 
to the appeal of the hon’Gle ^ntleman. But His Honor must say that it seemed to him that 
this question had been practically determined by a recent debate in parliament ; and he must 
tell toe hon^ble gentleman that he was most entirely and thoroughly convinced that the appeal 
of those who appealed in this matter was an utterly hopeless appeal. His Honor must tell him 
that he believed that this claim to be exempted from local taxation was one which had not 
met, and was not likely to meet, with the slightest sympathy from the landed aud other (dasses 
in England, because landholders in England were too much accustomed to have local taxation 
imposed upon them to suppose that any class of landholders in any part of the world should 
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^ maiotain racoesafolly bo extri^rdinary a claim a« was pat forward on the part of the semindars 
of Bengal. In order to‘ convince them that their appeal wae hopeless^ be might Bay thiii^ that 
whereas the qaestion bad been decided by Her Majesty's Government now in power, in the 
debate on the subjeot which took place two or three months ago in parliament, an exactly 
similar expression of opinion was put forth by the leading men of the opposite party who, as 
the hon'ble member was aware, divided the British parliament. Probably His Honor might 
not only convince the Council of this fact; but he might also put before them some of the 
arguments upon which this Bill and the course of the Government was founded by reading a 
passage from a speech of a gentlemarv who, in this matter, took a leading part as a representa- 
tive of the conservative party ; be meant Mr. Cave. On the subject of local taxation in 
India, Mr. Cave said • 

“ With re^rd to land, he should doubtless be mot by the ‘ fixed settlement’ fthat was the permanent 
settlement]. Well he was speakiiif? of what, speaking with great humility, appeared to him to be the most 
unwise of all arrangements by which the Government, unlike other landlords, precluded itself for long 
terms of years, and m some cases for ever, from sharing in the rapidly-improving value of land, Where 
faith was pledged it must be kept, even to our own hindrance ; but there was no reason why the landlord 
should afterwards lay out largo sums in raising artificially the value of the same land, without demanding 
from the U'uant a preentago of the cost which, in this country, was freely given in such cases every day. 
Again, we had in this country a land tax redeemed in most cases at a lixed rate [that was the land tax 
Mr. Cave l ut, as corrcsiionding to the land revenue in this country], but this did not prevent rates being 
laid over and over again ujion land for local or what were called local purposes. Education was defrayed 
in great measure by local rates hero ; in India it was charged on the impenal revenue. And surely we might 
fairly ask for local aid to railways and irrigation works which so enormously increased the value of land 
and its products, tliat exports had multiplied nearly fivefold, and com had risen in price at Jubbulpore 
froni^ shithugs to itO shillings a quarter. And all this through the state sinking millions in improvements, 
expenditure on which in the last complete accounts made, according to the resolution of the Under- Secretary, 
the difl'erenee between surjilus and deficicriey. and yet taking the same rent as before, and in some instances 
even alienating land in perpetuity for a mere nominal price. Might not this system of local rates load to , 
the local and decentralizing mauagemeut of jiflairs which was considered so desirable by those who looked 
forward to the native population assisting us to govern the oountry and becoming leas apt than they were 
at present to call upon Government to initiate social reforms P At least wo might Ifegin locally, and try 
them with five cities before entrusting them with the empire." 

Now, that last passage of Mr. Cave's speech was the bright side of this tax Bill, which 
he would venture to bring to the notice of those hou'ble members who bad so much doubt 
of the expediency of the measure. 

Ho might also clear the ground by stating that it seemed to him that local taxation 
mu'-t necessardy be in its nature local, and that it must be a tax upon the property fixed in a 
locality. He was very far from subscribing to the opinion that the hon'ble member in 
charge of the Bill in his individual capacity entertained, that an increase of the salt tax 
might be held as a reserve for provincial taxation ; but at the same time he wished to impress 
upon the Council his belief, that any tax of such a nature-— any general tax— was notone which 
we could impyse for local purposes j because if you impose any general tax of tnis kind, it 
becomes in its very natuse a provincial tax, which must bo collected provincially, and which 
must be distributed provincially ; and in that case i^ would be open to all the evils which ha 
bad broag:ht to the notice of the Council as attending the attempt to administer central funds 
locally. We should be obliged to assign funds for particular districts which bad no imme- 
diate interest in the raising of the tax, and the principal object of our local taxation would be 
missed. The nature of a local tax then, must be that it must bo for a local purpose, and fall 
upon local property, that is, upon property which was in its nature local. 

The matter was, no doubt, different as regards towns. We propose to exclude towns from 
the operation of this cess, not because they were not fit subjects of taxation, but because we 
consider that under the existing Municipal Acts these towns were sufficiently assessed for 
this very purpose of making and improving roads among the other purposes for which mnnici- 
pal taxes are imposed. We were in tl^ respect following the precedent of many oth^ 
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countries. The rule in England is, that yon have one tax which is rural and another tax 
which is urban, Towns are made responsible for the maintenance of roads and other 
improvement in towns, and the country is made responsible for the maintenance of roads and 
improvements in the country. Now, take the case of Calcutta. It seemed to him that the 
people of Calcutta are very heavily taxed — so heavily, that at this moment we are giving from 
imperial funds very large sums for the maintenance of the roads in Calcutta. We are giving 
those suras from the imperial funds because we have heretofore believed that the local taxation 
of Calcutta is so heavy that we could hardly ask the inhabitants of the town to take upon 
themselves greater burdens. He need hardly say that the people of Calcutta would feel, and 
he thought justly, that if they were not only forced to maintain all their own roads, hut were 
also taxed in order to maintain the roads of the country, that course would be unjust. As 
the people of the country had the privilege of using the roads of the town without paying for 
them, so the people of the town should be at liberty to use the roads of the country free of 
payment. His own impression was, that as a matter of fact, the people of the country made 
use of the town roads more than perhaps the people of the town made use of the roads of 
the country. 

He might also say, though the question was not now before the Council, that in his view 
education stood on a totally difTorent looting. He said this in order to clear the ground, and 
to remove any suspicion of the acts oft he Government in this respect. The hon^ble member 
on the right (Mr. Thompson) had in this matter, with great ability and force, defended the action 
of the Government of Bengal, and in doing so he acted loyally and ri‘jhtly. His Honor might 
say that in knocking over the suggestions on this point which had at one time emanated from 
the Government of India, the hon^hle member had slayed the slain. Wo should all icel it 
rather hard that all our failures should he brought up against us for ever after. Undoubtedly 
certain expressions were used by the Government of India from which that Government had 
discreetly and properly receded. The result was, that the question of education was at this 
moment entirely an open one. His own opinion was that education did undoubtedly stand ou 
a totally different%oting from roads. The benefits of education were of a different description, 
and to some extent they were more or less obtained by different classes of the people. Speak- 
ing for himself, at this moment he might say that his impression was that perhaps the greatest 
need of education was in our towns, and in any revision of our Municipal Acts and reconsider- 
ation of tlie mode of levying and expending municipal taxes, it might be possible to enable 
towns acting under a system of self-government tc make adequate provision for education. 
What provision might be made for education in the country he could not at pre8t?nt say. But 
he would at any rate pledge himself to this, that we in no degree consider that the Government 
were undertaking, or that the members of this Council would be in any way pledging themselves, 
to impose a cess for the purpose of education on the same basis as that now proposed for roads, 
supposing that the cess on accoiuit of roads should he passed by this Council. 

He need hardly enlarge on the enormous importance of roads and waterways, .which are the 
subjects of this Bill. He thought that that had oeen very sufficiently set before the Council by 
the hon^hlo members ou the left (Messrs. Bernard and Bayley), He might say, however, that 
under the Bill the meaning of the term “ roads’Mncluded rivers and waterways. It might be 
true that in some parts of the country roads, properly so termed, were not very much wanted* 
But he thought it had been shown to the Council that where roads are not wanted, rivers, 
canals, and khals, are very much wanted. The experience he had already had in the place he had 
the honor to hold, had sufficiently convinced him of this fact- He had received several petitions, 
one of which he had the honor to lay before the Council not long ago, from the inhabitants of 
several localities, earnestly praying that khals might he opened in their localities, and offering 
themselves to share in the expense of making the improvements recommended. Nothing was 
nearer the hearts of the people of Bengal than the improvement of khals and waterways* 
Well, that was included in the objects of this Bill, and we hoped that if the Coancilia 
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their wisdom should be pleased to pass this Bill, ia respect of the openini; of khals and 
water-oonrsee it would lie a boon to a large proportion of the population of Bengal, of which they 
would readily avail themselves. 

Then came the question, Supposing it to be accepted by this Council that we are to 
impose a rate in the districts for the purpose of roads and communications, upon what property 
is^that rate to be imposed? The Qovernmeut had accepted the principle contained in the des- 
patch of the Secretary of State, which is, that the rate should not be couRuod to land, but 
should be extended to all property accessible to the rate. His Honoris view was that property 
accessible to the rate is property fixed in a particular district ; that, if you are to have a rate 
for the purpose of improving raaierial things in a particular district, the property which you 
must tax, or the property accessible to the rate, is the property fixed in that district ; that is 
to say, immovable property. He was quite aware that there is a good deal of plausibility 
attached to the argument that all kinds of property should be assessed for a purpose of this 
kind. But he might tell the Council without fear of contradiction, that that matter had been 
discussed in many countries, and that overwhelming difficulty bad been found in assessing 
personal property for local purposes, because personal property is in its nature movable : it 
might be moved from one district to another ; and it is also property which in this country in 
particular it is very difficult to get at. He would not say that if, in the course of the discus- 
sions this Bill, any hon^blc member should bring forward some measure by which It may be 
possible and feasible to bring within its scope any other property than that included in 
the Bill, we should not be prepared to listen to the suggestion. But at present he considered 
that .iiwi^urposes of this nature, the only property which might be considered accessible to the 
rate for the improvement of local communications is immovable property. The principle of 
our Bill is to tax all immovable property, and to make no exceptions whatever, and our belief 
and our hope is, that in the course we have (ollowed we have honestly carried out that prin- 
ciple which had been so well laid down by the Secretary of State. His Honor also thought 
that the argument which had been used by the learned Advocate-General ^ was not without 
considerable weight; and that argument was this, that the property ubioh would chiefly bene- 
fit by the improvement of roads and water communications is the laud and other immovable 
property. No doubt the principal immovable property of the country is land ; and inasmuch as 
the great mass of the immovable property is land, the principal portion of the tax would fall 
upon it. But he would confidently say that by far the greatest pecuniary benefit from the 
tax would be derived by the landholders and others interested in the land. He might also 
say, although he did not put it fursvard as a cardinal argument in respect of this Bill, that it 
was a matter for very particular consideration, that from the earliest times that wo bad a 
knowledge of, amongst the Aryan races both in Asia and in Europe, the duty of keeping up 
roads had been one which had specially appertained to the holders of land. He might use 
even philological arguments to maintain this position. We all know the saying that oleanlinoss 
is next to godliness ; bift jje would venture to say that among our early ancestors, next to pjod- 
liness came road-making. He thought he might shew that the early similes by which virtue 
was described were derived from the mending of roads and ways, lie need scarcely tell the 
Council that todmprove the morals and manners of a man was in English expressed by the 
phrase mend your ways and such expressions abounded in all Aryan languages. He 
might remind the members that both in the English and the Indian languages, a virtuous 
•and good man was styled a*^siddha" man— a straightforward man; and a crooked man, 
who went by tortuous ways, was a man who was devoid of virtue. He might quote 
many expressions used in ancient books, whi<4i to some of us were very sacred, to show 
tbq|; the special duty imposed upon landholders was the making and improvement of 
roads. The scriptural expression was well known — Prepare ye the way before him; 
make his paths straight,” That was evidently the form of order addressed to the ancient 
Asiatic landholders when a great man was coming through the country; and he thought 
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that many other expressions^ to be found in the earliest records of our racci sbowea 
that the duty of mokiDg and repairing roads was one which fell upon the landholders, and upon 
the settled inhabitants of the country. A man who had no regard for the comfort of bis neigh* 
hours was one who forced them to go about by tortuous ways, round the corners of his fields ; 
whereas a man who bad a regard for his own comfort and that of his neighbours, was one who 
made roads straight and removed obstacles which fell in the way. Not only was it the practice 
amongst the ancient Apiatics for landholders to prepare roads and make paths straight, especially 
when their ruler came their way, but it also has been universally the practice in Europe, wbete 
landholders have been always liable for making and repairing roads. We had at this mo mmt 
special rates upon land for the making of local roads in England, Scotland, and many o9r 
countries. In India, too, the practice had come down to this day. He might appeal with 
confidence to bon^jle members whether, up to very recent years, it had not been the constant 
practice of the magistrates fo issue circular pcrwanuabs desiring the zemindars to repair the 
roads after the rains. He bad expected to find this duty expressed in the engagements upon 
which the permanent settlement was founded. He had not found it expressed in a way upon 
which he could rely to enable us to enforce it as a legal obligation, but he had found what to 
his mind sufficiently accounted for the absence of a more express obligation. He found in 
all the old settlement records, both those which were issued by our Mahomedan predecessors 
and those used by the Britisli Government in the early days, that there was a provision which 
might well be held to include this duty. He quoted from the papers regarding the permanent 
settlement a model form of engagement into which a zemindar entered at the time of that 
settlement. He found that at that time the zemindars fo take special c 'f the 

highways and roads^ so that travellers might pass and repass with perfect confidence and safety. He 
was quite willing to admit that perhaps the major part of that obligation applied to the pro- 
tection of the roads from thieves and robbers. It appeared to him,however, that there was also 
an implication in this, that the roads were to be made and kept in order by the zemindars, as 
lar as they were made in those days. There was then no public works department; the roads were 
either mended by the zemindars or not mended at all. He thought it must be admitted, that if 
the zemindars were bound to take measures to enable travellers to pass over the roads in confidence 
and safety, they must have kept the roads in such a staie that they could use them without 
breaking their necks or getting drowned ; and therefere he would say that this accounted for the 
absence of a more special provision in the permanent settlement in regard to the maintenance 
of roads. It might reasonably be supposed that by including in this general engagement 
a condition that travellers should be able to pass and repass with confidence and safety, the 
obligation to keep those roads in some sort of repair was included. 

Well then, supposing that we should accept the proposition that it was proper that this 
rate should be imposed upon land, and upon all other immovable property, a very important 
part of the Bill, and one which had our most anxious consideration, was this, on which of the 
persons interested in the immovable property should the rate be imposed, and ill what propor- 
tions ? He concurred most fully with almost every word which fell from tho hon^ble member 
who introduced this Bill, but he must venture to differ from tbehou^ble member in one particular, 
which was perhaps not very important. We had happily arrived at the same conclusion, but 
perhaps by somewhat dificrent roads. As he understood the hon^ble member, he based bis 
argument to some extent upon the position which was taken up in the report of the Cess 
Committee, that the ryots were roughly estimated to obtain profits from the land equal to about 
the amount of the rent which they paid. ' His Honor did not concur in that view. He must tell 
the Council that although we were immemely indebted to the Cess Committee for their 
report, which was most valuable j although ninety*nine hundredths of the conclusions to w|}ioh 
the committee had arrived, we have accepted ; still, speaking individually, he must say that he 
did not accept the position taken by the committee in this question of the taxation of ryots. 
Ho thought himself the more bouud to explain that position because another hon'ble member 
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^ though t| and had anggesud, that we should not tax ryote whose annual rents were under fifty 
rupees ; that is to say^ the great mass of ryots. His Honor's view was, that we did not tax ryots 
at all in the capacity of profit*makers, but we taxed them simply as occupien of the land. In all 
questions of local taution the question arose^ who was to pay the rate ?— the owner or the occu- 
oier? In the European countries with which we were best acquainted^ that difficulty had 
been solved by charging half the rate on the owner and half on the occupier. That was the 
practice which had long obtained in respect of alm(»t all local rates in Scotlandj and many in 
England, and was now made applicable to general local taxation of all kinds in England by 

new Bill for local taxation, which had been introduced by Mr. Goschen. Therefore, in 
jKpting this principle in our Bill, we bad adopted the most approved experience of England, 
where they have had a very long experience of local taxation of all kinds. The Government 
had come to the conclusion that, notwithstanding what he might call the political economy 
view, that landholders and tenants should themselves adjust these matters, it was practically 
better for all parties that the law should step in and say to landholders and tenants, We will 
adjust the matter for you. Some tenants may he perpetual tenants, some may bo holders for a 
term of years, some may be tenants at will, but as both owner and occupier will benefit by the 
local improvements we propose to introduce, our proposition is that you should divide the 
burden equally between \ou.^' And therefore, as far as he was individually concerned, his view 
was that the ryot paid, not as a profit-maker, but simply as an occupier, in the same way as 
the occupier of a house under part IV of tlie Bill paid half the rate and threw half the 
burden on the owner. It was quite true that we could not obtain absolute equably or absolute 
perfe^aM in this or in any other matter. He thought that even the rack-rented ryots benefited 
by the improvement of roads and communications, and might fairly be called upon to pay half 
the rate. There was a certain logical inconsistency in this, that a ryot who paid a small 
rent was taxed in a small degree. He could only say that il that were so, so much the better 
for the favored ryot. Ilis neighbour paid no more than his due, and he paid something less. 

That was the only way we could get over it ; for if we strove at perfection, we could never 
get our taxes at all. You could not value every ryot's holding, — at least not at present. If some 
get ofiftoo easily, that was no injustice to the man who paid a fair rate. You must consider, these 
ryots were the lowest in the scale of persons who were interested in the land, and you may 
reasonably suppose that the nearer you got to the actual cultivator, the nearer you got to the 
full rent rates. 

He miglU also, with reference to the provisions on which several hon'ble members bad 
commented,-— provisions winch seemed somewhat iiarsh, or, at all events, which put strong wea- 
pons in the hands of the collector fur the realization ot these rates, — say that he as much as any 
hon’ble member did feel that this was what he might call a blot in the Bill. He himself felt 
very confident that if we could get rid of this provision of the Bill, the principles of the Bill 
were unassailable. He hoped th.it no reasonable man in ibis Council, or out of the Council, would, 
in the calmnfess of thcrtigh^ consider this Bill unreasonable, except in respect of the provision 
which enables the collector to realize arrears of rate by the mode prescribed for the realiza^ 
tion of the land revenue. He therefore said that he took part with great reluctance in framing 
a Bjl} containing such a provision. We were so far driven to that course that, after consider- 
able discussion, we were unable to suggest any efficient substitute for that provision ; and he 
would therefore say that bis own earnest hope was that in committee some better means for 
the realization of the rate might be devised, and if that could be devised, he should be glad to 
accept it at once. But if such means could not now be devised, still hereafter, when we had a 
better registration of the landowners in Bengal, why then we should be ready at once to abandon 
thi|i provision to which we bad been driven by mere necessity. 

He would also say, with respect to the half-anna rate, that that was the maximnro, and 
not a universal rate. He had not attempted to make any calculation of the total amount that 
wonld be derived from the rate. or indeed was this necessary. It would be luffioient, when the 
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time came, that the calculation of requirements should be made in each district. He had no ^ 
doubt, however, that by ilxinfi^ a maiimum of the rate by legislation, we gave confidence to 
the people, for it was a guarantee to them that, though the local bodies might find it necessary 
to tax them to that extent, the rate could not be rais^ beyond it. It was with that view that 
a maximum rate had been fixed. 

Then he came to a part of the Bill in respect to which he might say that his sympathies 
were completely and entirely with the hon*ble member on the right (Baboo Digumber Afitter), 
who addressed the meeting with considerable effect with regard to the extreme desirability of 
making the Bill in its administration as local as it was possible to make it. His Honor could 
only say that he entirely concurred with the hon’ble member in the belief that the object of 
making the benefits to be derived from the Bill as far as possible direct, immediate, and 
palpable, would be to a considerable degree lost if we were obliged to make the area of assess- 
ment and administration in all respects the same as a Bengal district. His hope was that we 
ahould jpcceed gradually in making the areas smaller and bringing the benefits which must 
result ^m this measure more immediately home to the very eyes of the people who paid the 
tax, and who were affected by it. His belief was that something more might be done in 
committee with the view of carrying out that object ; and his hope would be that the committee 
might succeed in tempering down the tone of anything in which there might seem to be a 
despotic and a centralizing tendency. He hoped, further, that the hon’blo member might 
be induced to accept the principle of the Bill so far os to sit in committee and assist in mani- 
pulating its provisions ; and he trusted that the hon’ble member, as well as other members of 
the Council, would go heart and hand in the object we had in view, namely, that of l.’-ging 
this matter nearer to the homes of the people by making the area of rating as small as it was 
possible to make it, and making the benefits to be derived as direct and palpable as it was 
possible to make thorn. 

He would not detain the Council by saying anything more as to the details of the Bill. 
He would only say generally, that if the Council would accept the main principles ; first, that 
there must be a local rate for the purpose of local roads and local water communications ; and 
secondly, that for the purposes ol that rate immovable property of all sorts and kinds should 
be taxed, then the Government would be ready and willing to meet them as far as they 
could in the details of the measure. 

Mr, ScHALCn said, after the very full manner in which the objections made to the 
principle of the Bill have been met by the several hon^ble members who had addressed the 
Council, it would be waste of time for him to say any thing more at present. In regard 
to the details of the Bill, objections had been raised by the bon'ble member opposite (Baboo 
Digumber Mitter), and the hon^blo member on the left (Moulvie Abdool Luteef) ; but as he 
hoped that those hon^ble members would give us the benefit of their assistance in committee, 
he need not detain the Council now by entering into those details. 

Tlie motion was then agreed to, and the Bill referred to a select ..edmmittee (with instruc- 
tions to report within a month), consisting of Mr. Bayley,Mr. Bernard, Moulvie Abdool Luteef, 
Mr. Wordic, Baboo Digumber Mitter, and the mover. 

The Council was adjourned sine die. 
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Saturday^ the 8M July 1871. 


Ste$eot: 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, presiding , 

A. R. Thompson, Esq., 

S. C. Bavley, Esq., 

V. H. ScHALCH, Esq.,« 

C. E. Bernard, Esq,, 

Moulvie Abdool Luteef, Khan Bahadoor, 

F. F. Wyman, Esq., 

Rajah Joteendro Mohun Tagore, Bahadoor, 

T. H. Wordie, Esq., 

and 

Baboo Digumber Hitter. 

DISTRICT ROAD CESS. 

ScHALcn movod that the report of the select committee on the Bill to 
provide for local rating for the construction and maintenance of roads and other 
means of communication be taken into consideration in order to the settle- 
luent of the clauses of the Bill. He said that the amendments and alterations 
which had been made by the committee were specified in the report. Ho did 
not therefore propose to mve any general explanation of what those amend- 
ments were, but he would reserve any observations ho had to make with regard 
to them as each ‘section came before the Council. 

The President said that in putting the motion to the Council, ho would like 
to take tlie opportunity of tendering his best thanks to the select committee 
for their labours in ref^rd to this Bill. He believed that the Bill had emerged 
from the committee ve^^ vastly improved, and ho might sav, without any dis- 
paragement to the eminently able and useful labours of the official members 
of the committee, that we were also most especially indebted to the non-official 
members of the Council who sat upon the committee, and who had been good 
enough to hfford ift j:hoir assistance in tliis matter. We feel the more imder 
obligations to those hon’ble members, inasmuch as he believed th^ were originally 
not wholly prepared to accept the principle upon which the bill was foundea. 
Nevertheless, that principle having been asserted and accepted by this Council, 
those hon’ble members (Baboo Digumber Hitter and Hr. Wordie) had been 
.good enough to give us most loyal and able assistance in carrying out the details 
of this Bill. And His Honor had no hesitation in saying that from all that he had 
learned and seen, he believed we may congratulate ourselves upon this, that owing 
to 4he labours of those hon’ble members the Bill had been put into a very much 
more practical and workable form ; that was to say, that owing to the labours 
of those members of the committee, it had emerg^ from the hands of the 
• . 87 
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committee in a shape in which he hoped the Council and the public may be able 
to accept it with very little further amendment. 

As respects the important amendments which had been noticed by the 
committee in their report, ho would only notice one or two points. No doubt, 
as a matter of theory, the Bill, as an instrument for obtaining a complete valu- 
ation of all lands in 13engal, would not bo now so perfect, since the option had 
been given of assessing estates paying under one hundred rupees in what he 
might call a somewhat arbitrary manner. But, individually. His Honor was con- 
vinced that enormous practical advantage would rCsult from this amendment, 
inasmuch as the recorded number of estates would be enormously diminished, 
the work of rating would be smaller, the diminution of work would be great, 
and possibly the diminution of receipts would be small. 

Then, as respects another very important amendment, made with the view of 
meeting objections which had been expressed both in and out of this Council — 
the amendment which has struck out the harsh and peremptory use of the Sale 
Law, and substituted a more moderate means of recovering arrears of assessment 
under tliis Act — ho mightsay thathe himself looked upon that amendment as a great 
improvement. He was aware that this amendment would not be popular with 
collectors: it was an amendment which would throw upon them a v^'^’y con- 
siderable additional burden. Ho was even free to confess that some of our 
most experienced officers had doubts as respects the working of this portion 
of the Bill as it was now amended by the select committee. It was possible 
that they might be justified by after events: at the same time, speaking for 
himselfj he would say that the Sale Law was altogether a harsh one, and one 
which it would be aesirable to amend as far as possible ; and therefore it was 
in every respect both right and proper that we should at all events first try 
some milder means of collecting money under this Bill, and if those means 
failed, then wo might try some harsher measure ; because, if the Council should 
be pleased to pass this Bill, wc should not allow ourselvesHo bo trifled with, but 
we should, if necessary, devise some other means to collect the money. But he 
hoped and believed that wo shall succeed in collecting the money under the 
mode proposed by the committee, or in any other mode which the Council mi^ht 
think fit to introduce into this Bill, and that we shall not have to re^et havmg 
avoided a method of collection which was opposed alike io'- the feelmgs of the 
Council as to the general community. With these few words, hp begged to put 
the motion to the Council. The cfiect of that motion would, he believed, be tnat 
the Bill would be taken into consideration in the form proposed by the select 
committee, and not in the form in which it was originally introduced in Council. 

The motion was agreed to. - . 

The consideration of sections 1, 2, and 3, was postponed. 

Section 4 was agreed to. 

Section 5 having been read — . • 

Mr. Schalgh said, an alteration of rather an important character had been 
made by the select committee in this section. As the section stood, it required 
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the holder of every estate and tenure to furnish a return; but information was 
called for by the board of Revenue, and from their records a statement waa 
prepared showing the number of estates paying a revenue to Government of 
over one hundred rupees, and the number of estates whose revenue fell below that 
fiJbount. It was found, that taking the permanently-settled districts alone, there 
were 27,770 estates paying each a revenue of over Rs. 100 and aggregating 
within a few rupees of thr^ crores, while there were 166,000 estates paying a 
revenue of something under 21 lakhs. This was altogether independent of uie 
temporarily-settled estates." In some districts the proportion was peculiarly 
large in regard to small estates. In Cliittagong, out of 38,118 estates, 28,000 
paid less than Rs. 50, and 562 less than Rs. 100. In Sylhet there wore 7,944 
estates permanently settled; of these, all but 163 paid less than Rs. 100. In 
Cachar a similar state of things existed. Wo found there about 77,800 estates 
paying a little over 4^ lakhs of rupees, and 20,000 estates with a revenue 
of Rs. 62,000 — only 464 estates papng more than Rs. 100, and 25,000 paying 
less than one rupee. In such cases it would bo very unadvisable to require 
these elaborate returns ; and it was therefore accepted by the committee that 
they should proscribe a summary mode of assessment in the case of estates 
payiv^4esH than Rs.* 100, with ample power given to tlie proprietors to object 
to the assessment, if they considered it too heavy, by giving in their returns. 
The mode in which that process was defined was prescribed further on in a 
subsequent section, and ho would therefore postpone liis remarks os to the 
proceaurc in respect of these estates. Ho would merely now mention that 
althougli the alteration in the section under consideration departed in some 
measure from the principle adopted in the Bill, wliich requires the assessments 
to be made upon the returns furnished by the proprietors of the gross rental of 
their lands, no hoped it would immensely facilitate the working of the Bill 
without, on tlie one hand, inflicting any injury on the proprietors so assessed, 
or on the other hand, subjecting the Government to any great loss owing to 
undervaluation of the tenures. 

The section was then agreed to. 

Section 6 having been read — 

Baboo Digumbrr Mitter moved to omit from the section all the words from 
the word and” in line 9 to the word provided” in Hno 21. He said that 
the ground for making this motion would appear from the amendment which 
he would propose in section 7, and therefore it would be necessary to take both 
the amenaments together. 

The President said, the amendment which the hon’ble member intended to 
propose in section 7 would, he thought, more properly come in section 6. It 
appeared to him that it would bo quite impossible to give up the penalty provided 
in section 6 until some other penalty should be substituted for it. The difficulty 
would, he believed, be got over if the non^ble member would move the amendment 
which he proposed for section 7 as an amendment in section 6. 
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Me. Schalch suggested that the consideration of section 7 should be 
proceeded with before section 6. 

The consideration of section 6 was then postponed till after the settlement 
of section 7. 

Baboo Digumber Mittee then moved, in section 7, to omit all the words 
from the word every’’ in line 6 to the end of the section, and substitute the 
following : — 

“ the collector may' fix the annual value of the lands comorised within the estate or tenure in 
respect of which no return shall have been lodged, at such multiple of the revenue or rent payable 
therefor as he may think fit, or in any other manner as to him shall seem expedient. Provided that 
the holder of any such estate or tenure may, within one month from the posting of the valuation roll 
in respect thereof under section XVII,, lodge a return in the form in Schedule (A) contained in 
regard to luoh estate or tenure, and thereupon the annual value of the lands comprised therein shall 
be fixed at the amount entered in such return, subject to the provisions of sections XII, XIII, and 
XTV. Provided further, that when lands comprised within an estate or tenure shall bo valued as 
aforesaid, on failure to lodge the said return within the said period, no portion of the cess payable 
therefor shall be recoverable by the holder thereof from the holder of any tenure comprised in such 
estate or tenure, or from any cultivating ryot thereof.” 

He said it was to obviate the necessity of the penal clauses of this Bill, that 
is, the levy of fines, and disqualifying defaulting parties from suing fh’' rents, 
as also to dispense with the necessity of the clause calling on the collector 
to make a valuation in cases where parties had not availed themselves 
of the power to submit returns, that this amendment was moved. He thought 
the process here proposed was just as efficacious to compel parties to produce 
their papers, from the fear of having to pay according to an assessment by the 
collector, which would bo a very high surcharge, and not being able to recoup 
themselves from their under-tenants or ryots. 

The President said he must oppose this amendment as an amendment on 
section 7. Section 7 was a section complete in itself. It was not strictly of a 
penal character. It simply proposed that a man who was in a state of contu- 
macy, who had after warning failed to submit his return, should not be 
allowed to use the courts for the purpose of collecting his rents. His view 
was that the amendment of the hon’ble member was worthy of consideration as 
a substitute for the penalty provided in section 6 ; but His Honor was altogether 
opposed to the substitution of any such amendment for the^ disability proposed 
by section 7. It seemed to him that whatever positive penalty we might pass 
in section 6, section 7 was a section that ought to stand, and one which we 
ought not to abandon. It was a simple disability under which the zemindar 
lal^ured who was in a state of disobedience and contumacy against the law. 

Baboo Digumber Mittee said, the disability might in many instances over^ 
take innocent parties on whom notices had not been served. It was admitted 
on all hands in committee that there would be difficulties attending the due 
service of notices, and hence it would be^veiy often that the innocent parties 
would suffer for the guilty. So far as regards fines, no doubt it would only be 
enforced on proof of duo service of notice, but the disqualifying clause would 
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be in operation nntil the returns called for had been lodged, whether or not the 
party had be^ previously served with the notice. It might very often happen 
that the first notice a man had, that he was required to file oertam returns, was 
op his going into court, and not being allowed to sue ; it was nothing but fidr 
and proper, under the circumstances, that a reasonable time should be allowed to 
him from that date for submitting a return. But the disqualifying provision 
of the Bill would not admit of relaxation under axiy circumstances, save the 
production of the required papers. This he thought was extremely hard. 

• The President would ask the hon’ble member whether he thought any 
zemindar would be so ignorant, after all these discussions, as not to know that 
these returns would be required. 

Baboo Digumber Mitter said, ho belieyed that a vast number of zemindars 
were more ignorant than ryots. 

Mr. Wordie askejj whether the punishment was not disproportionate to the 
offence. In a country like this, where the revenue laws were carried out with 
great stringency, and where a man’s estate was sold tip for arrears of revenue, it 
would be an extreme course that for his recusancy ho sliould not bo allowed to 
collect his rents. He thought it could be shown, from the policy of the Govern- 
ment many years back, that there ought to be some proportion between the 
offence and punishment. In old times capital punishment was inflicted for 
very trivial offences ; and the punishment here proposed was of such severity 
that it might bo called capital in the circumstances. If a man would not 
submit his retuni, fining him fifty rupees a day was a sufficient penalty, and it 
might be^xpected that lie would then come forward and do what was required. 
But if it was said ho was not to recover his rents, particularly whore there 
might be a disposition on the part of his tenants to refuse payment, in such cases 
the disability to sue would act as an incentive to under-tenants to hang back 
and tlirow oifticmlties in the way of collection. Under these circumstances he 
(Mr. Wordie) thought we ought to stop at section 6, and strike out section 7 
altogether. 

Mr. Rivers Thompson said, it did not seem very clear what section it was 
proposed to amend. The hon’ble member who spoke last would retain the 
penalty under section 6, and do away with the disqualification under section 7 ; 
while, as he (Mr. 'tllbmpiKin) understood the amendment, the hon’blo mover 
would stop at the 9th line of section 6, and do away with the penalty of fifty 
rupees, and qualify the procedure under section 7. It seomea to him that the 
two'things were in some sense different. The penalty under section 6 was very 
much more personal than the disqualification under section 7. If the zemindar 
refused to furnish his return, he would be liable to a jjenalty of fifty rupees a day 
Bs long he chose to refuse, and under such a liability he would think twice 
before ne withheld what he could easily supply ; whereas, even with the disquali- 
fication under section 7, there were means which the zemindar could resort to 
for bringing his sub-tenants and ryots in accordance with his own views, and 
arranging so that personally he should suffer no inconvenience from the disabi* 
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Uty to sue, and thus the operation of section 7 would be a dead letter. There* 
fore he (Mr. Thompson) thought that the Council should first carefully considei 
section 6, and decide whether or not there should be a personal penalty foi 
refusing or neglecting to give in a proper return, and then consider the furthei 
question whether the disqualification to sue should also be applied to the same 
recusancy. He was inclined to maintain section 6 in its integrity. 

Mr. Wyman said, it seemed to him somewhat harsh to attach two penalties 
to one offence. Ho believed that the penalty of fifty n'.pees a day was so heavy that 
a recusant zemindar was not likely to incur it, and in most cases it would amount 
to more than was proposed to oe realized as a cess. His Honor had justly 
remarked that no doubt a man who refused to obey the law should not have the 
protection of the law, and there was certainly great force in that argument. 
D\xt the question was whether, if section 7 was allowed to stand as it was, the 
penalty of fifty rupees should be allowed to remain at its present maximum. He 
thought that if the fine of fifty rupees was retained at its maximum under section 6, 
section 7 should be done away with. Either the penalty should be reduced, or 
section 7 should be amended. 

The President said, his suggestion was that the hon’ble membf^’’ should 
bring forward his amendment as an amendment on section 6 ; he thought also 
that the hon’ble member on the right (Mr, Wordie) had taken an exaggerated 
view of the severity of the penalty. All rents were not collected by process of 
law. To deprive a man for a few days of the power to sue till he should 
submit the return which he ought to have given in before, was not a ’gery great 
hardship, Then, with regard to the exceptional case, when a man had not it in 
his power to produce his return within the proper time, he might say to the 
collector that he laboured under such and sucli difficulties, and if he had good 
grounds, say the case of a new auction purchaser of an estate, the collector 
would give him more time : a case of that kind would be dealt with by the 
collector at his discretion. It seemed to His Honor that the provisions of 
section 7 were really not severe. He should like to say this with regard to 
section 7 : we were in this stage of the Bill that we were not supposed to know 
who the zemindars were ; we do not know who are to give in returns ; we wish 
to have a penalty which would force some one to submit'a return ; and to do 
this, we should either impose a penalty, or disable the owner from coming into 
court, or do both. There seemed to him no reason why we should not do both. 
If the hon’blo member elected to proceed with his amendment as an amendment 
on section 7, His Honor should oppose it ; but he should be glad, in accordance 
with the suggestions of the two hon’ble members who had spoken last, to give 
the hon’ble member the opportunity of moving an amendment with reference to 
section 6. 

Baboo Digumber Mitter said, his object was to do away with bothlho 
sections. He thought the amendment which he had proposea was stringent 
enough to compel the submission of returns. There was, besides, another object 
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in view, namely, to'do away with the 11th section of the Bill, which provided 
for valuation by the collector in cases where no return was submitted. He did not 
see that in making the valuation the collector had any other choice than to receive 
upon trust whatever the tenure-holders or the cultivating rj^ots might admit to be 
their respective rents, and these might bo considerably understated ; while the 
only other mode of fixing the valuation, vk, by measurement and assessment 
according to present value of lands comprised \vithin the estate, would argue 
competency m the collector to assess the ratepayer upon more rent or profit 
than he actually paid or derived, which he need not say was diametrically 
opposed to the principle of assessment adopted in the Bill. The amendment 
which he had proposed was well calculated to meet the object in view. 

Mr. Schalcu said, he believed the Council had now before them the proposed 
amendment of section 7. Looking into the Bill, ho found that sections 6 and 7 
formed practically one section, because section 7 was a mere extension of the 
penalty prescribed for the non-submission of the return required by section 6. 
He thought, therefore, that in discussing this question we must consider sections 6 
and 7 of the Bill together, as well as the amendments proposed in those sections. 
It appeared to him that the facts of the case stood thus. Under the Bill as it 
stoocI,”u^ the return was not submitted, the holder of an estate or tenure so 


failing would be liable to a daily fine ; then he would not be able to sue for rent 
mitil the return should be given ; and lastly, by a subsequent section power was 
given to the collector to value the estate or tenure on the continued persistence 
of the proprietor in refusing to submit the return. For that course tlio hon’blo 
member proposed to submit this, that on the lapse of the date on wliich the 
return should be given, the collector should have power at once to assess the 
estate either on a calculation based on a multiple of tao sudder jumraa, or in any 
other way that he thought fit, it being understood tJiat the assessment would be 
a penal one in the nature of a surcharge, and probably would bo put so heavy 
that it would force the zemindar to give in a return. Or if this surcharge 
should not prove effectual, a further penalty would be added, that in cases where 
the estate was so assessed by the collector in the absence of a return, the zemin- 
dar would have no power to recover any portion of the cess from his under-tenants, 
but must p^y the whole himself : and the hon’ble mover of the amendments sup- 
posed that these two penalties, first, a very heavy surcharge on the estate, and 
secondly, that the zemindar would have to pay the entire cess, would be sufficient 
to procure the submission of returns. Now, with regard to this, there was, first, the 
ii&julty of the collector surcharging. Ptobably , if he (Mr. Schalch) were to tell his 
hon’ble friend that the collector haa determined to surcharge to the extent of ten or 
twenty times the Government revenue, he would say that it would be a sufficiently 
harsh measure. But on looking over many of the returns that were received in 
the Board of Revenue for estates under the court of wards, he found that an estate 
wHich paid a revenue of Rs. 2,500 had a mofussil jumma of Rs. 1,20,000, about 
51 J times the sudder jumma. Well, it was very clear that by taking what 
wrould appear to be a very high rate, we should in most cases be fixing a heavy 
surcharge, and induce zemmeWs to give in their returns ; but there were cases 
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in which no multiple of the revenue that would probably be taken would really 
represent the annual value of the land, and we might fairly presume that no 
zemindar or holder of a tenure would give in a return until he knew what 
assessment the collector would fix upon. You might safely say that if the collec- 
tor fixed upon a value considerably less than the rental, the zemindar would remain 
satisfied ; but if the collector fixed upon a higher sum, the zemindar would give 
in his return. Because if the collector fixed upon a less sum, the zemindar would 
have to consider whether the payment of the cess would be greater than the 
sum he would have to pay on nis own return, deducting the amount recoverable 
from his under-tenants. He would wait to see which calculation would suit him 
best, and the effect of the amendment would be to throw back the delivery of 
the returns for at least three months. Then, on the other hand, the proceaure 
proposed in the amendment would have^this advantage, that if the return were 
not made wthin four months, the assessment fixed by the collector would become 
final, and within four months the assessments would be completed. On the 
other hand, under the procedure proposed by the select committee, if the returns 
be not given within throe months, there would be still another month before the 
collector could proceed to make the valuation, and that operation would probably 
be a matter of considerable labour and delay; although it was to be hoped' that 
these valuations would have to bo made only in very exceptional cases, since 
the penalties prescribed by the Bill would first be inflicted, and under them the 
returns would probably l)e given. Wo had then to consider whether it was 
better to adopt the procedure suggested in the amendment, with the probability 
of possible loss by under-valuation, accompanied with the delay of a month, or 
whether we would adhere to the sections as they stood in the Bill. He thought 
there were advantages on both sides. The chief objection to the amendment 
was, in his opinion, that it tended to set aside the principle of the Bill, which 
he took to be that every man should be assessed on his own valuation. Tht 
principle was now proposed to be set aside in favour of a very haphazard one. He 
oelieved, however, that the penalty of having to pay the whole assessment 
would operate as a much stronger inducement than the mfliction of fines to the 
zemindar to give in his return, because we know that under the Partition Law, 
where similar returns are not given in by shareholders, a man wpuld go on 
from week to week and month to month in the hope that by some way or other 
he would get off payment of the fine, and the result was that before the returns 
could be obtained the share in the estate might be sold. But in any case he 
thought we must still very carefully retain the provision in section 7 of our Bill : 
no similar provision was made in the proposed amendment. The provision is to 
the effect that where a return was given, that return should be held to be evidence * 
of the amount of rent ; if this were not retained, there would be no s^urity for 
the correctness of the return ; and therefore it should be distinctly understood, 
before the amendment was accepted, that a rider would be put upon it to that 
effect. He might say that one great reajson which recommended this amend- 
ment to his mind for acceptance was, that we thereby got rid of the vexatious 
penalty of disabling the zemindar from suing for tht rent of the land in caaa 
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of his refusing to give in his return. For his own part he did not think 
it hard, because the zemindar had had notice to perform a certain duty, and it 
was only on wilful failure to obey tlie law that the penalty came into force. The 
hon’ble member on his loft (Mr. Wyman) had said that there was no necessity 
fdr a double penalty, the penalty of a daily fine, and in addition a penalty 
of withdrawing the power to sue for rent. Ho (Mr. Sehalch) believed 
that a fine would not operate with sufficient severity, and it was only 
by the infliction of the second penalty that wo should get the return. On 
the other hand it might bo said, veiy good, leave out the fine and adhere 
to the second penalty.” Ho believed tliat in many coses tJicro might bo 
estates so situated, where there were ryots without projirietary rights, that tho 
want of the power io sue would Ik) a mere nominal penalty, Tbecauso in cases 
of that kind rents were recovered without having recourse to the law. We 
therefore did require a double penalty in any case. Tho question then for the 
Council was to consider whether we should substitute for tho existing penalties 
provided in the Bill the penalties juoposed in the amendment. For some reasons 
lie tliought the latter jxmalty would Ikj more effectual, but there were other 
objections which went to the ])rinciple of the Bill, and undoubtedly the amend- 
ment W'^mld involve delay in the completion of the general bssessment. 

The President said, his view still was that under any circumstances 
section 7 was necessary. It seemed to him that the hon^blo member on tho loft 
(]Mr. Schalch), wlio had fully discussed the question, had somewhat under-esti- 
mated the dilatory character of the proceedings. We must remember tliat at best 
the process under this Bill was but a slow one. The select committee had given 
great consideration to the zemindars. First, tho collector must get out his 
proclamation, and that was to run a month ; then he was to go through the whole 
process of prej)aring and serving notices on the zemindars: this would take 
some time ; then those notices would have to run three months. When that time 
had run out,* why then the collector must consider at what rate Ijo was to value 
the estate, unless ho adopts some absurdly penal rate — unless he estimates it a 
thousand times the sudder jumma. He must inquire what kind of a zemindaroe 
it was, and what the value and the nature of the property, before ho could put 
a sufficient valuation. Ilis Honor did say that as far as liis own individual 
opinion was* couccnled, you must have some penalty for the non-submission of 
returns; and in his view a ncceasary penalty, having regard to the dilatory 

E rocess undey the Bill, was that as long as a man exercised his dilatory rights 
e must be discjualificd fi'om suing for rents. Therefore, taking tho present 
motion as an amendment on section 7, ho must vote against it. 

The amendment was then negatived, and tho section was agreed to. 

Section 6 having been read — 

Mb. Wyman moved the substitution of the word# “Rs. 10” for *‘Rs. 50” 
in line 16. He said, he thought it was not absolutely necessary to make this 
penal^ so high. Many a zemmdar was a poor man, and the imposition of a daily 
fine 01 Rs. 50 on such a man would entirely ruin him. Seeing that there was a 
• • 5 ® 
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Btrongly punitive provision provided in section 7, we could well aflPord to lessen 
the amount of the penalty under section 6. He thought that a daily fine of 
Rs. 10 would be quite sufficient, considering that the majority of the zemindars 
were poor : and it could hardly bo supposed that the rich and intelligent zemin- 
dars would evince a disposition to evaae the requirements of the law. ' 

Mr. Rivers Thompson said, the hon’ble member seemed to think that 
the fine of Rs. 60 was a fixed penalty. The clause said that the fine may 
extend to Rs. 50.” A peat deal would be left to the discretion of the 
collector. In the case of many small estates, of course the collector would not 
impose the maximum penalty ; and in some cases, as pointed out by the hon’ble 
mover of the Bill, the penalty of Rs. 50 would scarcely be sufficient. He thought, 
therefore, that there was sufficient reason for retaining the penalty at the rate 
prescribed by the Bill. 

Mr. Schalch said, there was a very similar provision in the law for the 

f iartition of estates, by which a shareholder refusing to produce his papers was 
iable to a daily fine until he produced them. In that law there was no 
maximum of penalty fixed : it might be imposed to any extent which the collector 
and the Board of Revenue might determine. Yet under that law it was found 
that even that provtsion was in some cases insufficient. 

The President said, the hon’ble mover of the amendment must see 
that in the case of very large estates a fine of Rs. 50 a day would really bo 
a small penalty. It must bo left to the discretion of the collector to impose 
a fine according to the circumstances of each case. 

Mr. Wyman said, after what had been said ho would by leave withdraw his 
amendment. His reason for moving it was to prevent a man being harshly 
treated : it was to be hoped that the collector would exercise a proper discre- 
tion in fixing the amount of fine. 

The section was then agreed to. 

Section 8 having being read — 

Mr. Schalch said, this now section had boen introduced to obviate the 
necessity of calling for returns in the case of small estates. The section 
provides that the collector shall have power to assess the annual value of a small 
estate, or of a small tenure of a large estate, to the extent, in permanently- 
settled estates, of three times the Government revenue br rent, and in the 
case of temporarily-settled estates, to the extent of twice the revenue or rent. 
Since the committee had reported, it had been brought to his notice that 
in regard to the districts where small estates were the most numerous, 
as in Chittagong and Sylhet, it would be a good plan to give the option 
to the collector to make his valuation by some other mode. As a rule, the 
committee objected to the principle of valuation by acreage, and he thought 
very properly so ; but as regards these districts, there were circumsfi^es con- 
nectedl with tnem which might render such a mode of valuation preferable tor the 
mode provided in the Bill, In these districts these small estates had been 
thoroughly surveyed, and their area was accurately known : it had therefore 
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been suggested to leave it to the option of the collector to fix the valuation 
upon the area. Our object was not to surcharge, and thereby force the parties 
to give in their returns, but rather to induce them by fair valuation to accept 
the assessment rather than be at the trouble to give m a return. He thought, 
therefore, that it would be expedient to give a discretion to the colle^r 
in regard to the mode of valuing these small estates. Further, the section appeared 
to be defective. The collector would know that the assessment, of the entire 
estate or tenure would bo so much, and would calculate his demand for the cess 
accordingly ; but when it came to a settlement between the superior bolder and 
the under-tenant, it would be a matter of impossibility for the superior holder 
to know what amount of cess he had got to recover from his under-tenant, 
because he would have to make his demand on the annual value of the inferior 
holding. If a return was given, that would show tlie names of the inferior 
holders, tlien the collector woidd have the power to call upon them to state the 
value of the under-tenures, and on the information so given the superior landlord 
would be able t obase his demand ; but as in these cases no return would bo 
submitted, it would be impossible to obtain the necessary information to enable 
the superior landlord to recover from tlie holder of an inferior tenure. 

lettrefore, in considering the question, it seemed to him that some pro- 
vision must be introduced to enable the superior holder to make a demand upon 
his under-tenants for the share of the cess payable by them. Not thinking tnat 
the Council would advance so far in the settlement of tlie Bill, ho Imd not given 
notice of an amendment, and as it was an important provision, ho would ask 
that the consideration of the section be postponed to enable him to do so at 
the next meeting of the Council. 

The furtlier consideration of the section was postponed. 

Section 9 having been read — 

Mr. ScHALcn said tliat this section was also entirely now. It was intro- 
duced to meet the ease of lands used for the cultivation of fria, coffoo, or cinchona. 
These lands were held in the actual occupation of the proprietor and were not 
let out, and it would therefore be impossible to ascertain what their annual 
letting value would be. The calculation on which they would have to be assessed 
would be so different from the process adopted in regard to other estates that 
the mode of procedtire as regards other estates would not apply, and therefore 
the committee had proposed that instead of requiring a return showing the 
gross rental . of the land, the return should show the actual area under 
cultivation, and the annual value of the estate should bo held to bo a certain 
fixed sum per acre of the cultivated portion of the estate. The committee had 
fixed that \^lue at Es. 10 per acre, which would give a cess, at the maximum 
rate, of five annas per acre, or half an anna on every rupee. Five annas per 
acre woifid be equal to a rate of about If annas per beegah, and that was 
assumed to be about the rate that would fall on ordinary zemindary lands. 

Mb. Woedie said he did not find fault with the rate proposed, but it seemed 
to him that the enterprise bad hitherto been attended with so much di&ulty, and 
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was so young, that it could scarcely now bear a tax of this nature. Ho did not 
mean to say that roads wore not wanted in these districts as much as in others, but 
it was to be remembered that they were frontier districts and that the principal 
means of communication would be for political purposes, and he asked therefore 
that some delay should occur before this section was introduced and the assesfe- 
mont put upon the gardens. He merely put this as a matter for His Honor the 
Presiaont’s consideration. 

The President said, ho thought it was due to tlic hon’ble member that this 
section had taken the form in which it was introduced in the Bill. By it great 
difficulty had been obviated in the mode of assessment of these estates. With 
respect to the hon’ble member’s observations, he might say that the section 
would apply almost exclusively to tea plantations. The tea districts in 
which those plantations were formed were sparsely inhabited in com- 
parison with other districts, and if this provision was introduced in those 
districts, the tax would principally fall on tea planters^ With respect to the 
suggestion that there sliould be delay in the imj)osition of the tax in this 
matter, if he should continue to be the head of the Government, lie should be 
very much guided by the wishes of the planters themselves. But he thought 
that perhaps communications were required more in fllose districts tha.. in any 
other : in fact the want of roads had been so seriously felt that he believed it 
was at one time proposed to have a voluntary cess. It seemed to him that 
proper and sufficient means of communication were essentially necessary to the 
planters ; but the hon’ble member must no doubt understand the wants and 
wishes of the planters better than Ilis Honor could possibly do ; and therefore, 
in regard to the suggestion that the Bill should not be enforced precipitately, 
His Honor was prepared to say that in regard to introducing the Bill in tea- 
planting districts, he would give much weight to the wishes of the planters. 
If they did not want roads, perhaps it would not be necessary to introduce the 
cess in those districts. 

The section was then agreed to. 

Section 10 having boon read — 

The President said, tho committee were so fortunate in this matter as \ 
have hit upon the exact plan suggested by the British Indian Association, £ 
they wore represented by the hon’ble member on the right (Rajah Joteendi 
Monun Tagore). In the letter signed by liim in his capacity, of honorar 
secretary to tho Association, wliich he had been good enougn to submit to- -thi 
’ Council, His Honor found, in regard to section 7 of the original Bill, which we 
now section 10, and section 19, under which dues would be realized, that th 
Association had in effect suggested what the committee had now proposed i 
section 10. He therefore trusted that the provision would be accepted "as a goo 
solution of the question. As he had said, it was in a certain sense an experiment* 
provision, and if we found that it did not work satisfactorily, it would I 
necessary to devise some more stringent provision. 
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Mr. Schalch said, it was felt when this Bill was introduced that it would 
be well if some other effectual process could be substituted for the provision 
which stood as section 7 for the recovery of fines. The result was the section 
before Council. He was not quite sure that in the amended Bill we had not 
dbne an act of cruel kindness. He believed the penalty introduced into the 
original Bill was so decided that it would never or very rarely be incurred, and 
he felt that much time, trouble, and nuisance would have been saved by its 
retention. Ho himself could recollect the time when at its introduction the 
present very stringent law tor the recovery of arrears was objected to as harsh 
and oppressive ; but the result had been just the contrary. Now the revenue 
was paid in punctually, and much pecuniary loss to the defaulter consequent on 
the mode of recovery previously in use was obviated. During the last year the 
number of estates sold for arrears of revenue were *03, or about per cent., 
and in three-fourths of these cases the estates had been sold because they had 
suffered from diluvion, or there had been on the part of the owners a desire to 
have them sold on account of disputes, or some such cause, and the sales wore 
in fact voluntary sales thus made, bringing in a very high value. Ho believed 
that if wo had adliercd to the original proposition wo should have followed a 
far better course. Ho believed that now fines would be very often incurred. 
He was quite willing to give the proposed procedure a fair trial ; but if, in conse- 
quence of combinations, or for any otlier reason, the provision was found 
insufficient for the recovery of tlic fines, ho presumed that the proper course 
would be to enact a more stringent provision. 

Mr. Rivers Thompson said, ho had not the honor of serving on the select com- 
mittee which introduced this amendment, but he was in the original committee 
which framed the draft Bill, where this question of the mode of realization was 
very largely discussed. Certain official members of the committee were strongly 
of opinion thgt both in the interests of those paying the cess and of the public gene- 
rally, the mode of realization by the process provided by the Sale Law was the 
simplest and the best. He quite agreed with the hon’ble member opposite that 
this was a sentimental concession which would be but a cruel kindness to those 
whom it was intended to benefit ; and he believed that it would throw a great 
burden on collectors, qnd tliat the resujt would bo by no means so effective as 
the rule prescribed by the first committee. 

Mr. Bayley expressed his full concurrence with all that the hon’ble mover 
of the Bill had said on this subject. On a previous occasion he gave his opinion 
that the provision in the original Bill was a great defect. In committee the 
feeling was so strongly against it, that ho concurred with the other members in 
accepting this as at all events the second best — not as he considered the best — 
process for the realization of fines and arrears. 

• Baboo Dioumber Mitter said, the process of recovering arrears by sales of 
estates would simplify the work of realizing fines, but he thought it was rather 
monstrous that a man’s landed property imould be sold for arrears of muniei- 
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pal rates. As far as the collection of fines went, there could be no question that 
that would be the simplest mode of realization. 

Rajah Joteendeo Mohun Tagore said, when we remembered that the 
zemindary dawk tax and other cesses were realized under some process similar 
to that now proposed, he did not see why the principle should be objected to In 
order to give additional facilities to the officers of Government for the realiza- 
tion of arrears of the road cess. 

Mr. Bernard said, he should like to mention that in other parts of India, and 
in the place from where he had come, the revenue officers considered it a disgrace 
to sell up a man’s estate for petty arrears. He had had five or six districts 
under his charge, and in them not a single estate had been sold for Government 
revenue. We had always got in every penny, and we had done that without 
selling up a single estate. 

Mr. WoRDiE said, he had no doubt that the uealization of the cess would easily 
bo made under the })resent section ; but if the arrears could not be collected by 
this process, ho had no hesitation in saying that more stringent means must be 
adopted. 

^R. Wyman said, he had seen with much pleasure the introduction of this 
section. Ho thought it would have been a blot in the Bill if it had gone out of 
this Council with such a sledge-hammer in it as the provision for realization by 
sale of estates. He thought the convenience of the collector or .anybody else 
had nothing to do with abstract principles of justice. No doubt the recovery 
of tines would bo far more expeditious and summary under that principle ; but 
he did not think that we should make a municipal law (for this Bill was 
nothing more than that) the terror of the people. The provision now intro- 
duced existed in other municipal enactments, and he thought it would have been 
a faulty policy to introduce a stringent revenue law for the recovery of fines 
imposed under a simple municipal law. He thouglit the effect of this provision 
would be to cany out the object desired, and that there would bo mo necessity 
for any alteration of a more stringent character. 

Moulvy Abdool Luteef said, he was one of those in the select committee 
who supported the substitution of this section for the provision in the original 
Bill, as he found that its most objectionable feature was contained in that 
section. He therefore thought this was * an improvement, End would be suffi- 
cient to remove a groat deal of the objections which existed with regard to this Bill. 

Mr. Rivers Thompson only wished to remark that “ the Sedge-hammer” 
used in these provinces was worked by a machinery that was fitted to break the 
hardest rocks as well as the smallest stones. 

Mr. 8ch.^ch said, the remarks which he had made applied to the provision • 
for the recovery of fines. He was quite contented with the similar section for the 
recovery of the cess, since that would be recovered by the sale of the personal 
property of the person from whom the cess was due, and no difficulty would be 
experienced in ascertaining who that person might be. But with regard to Ule 
recovery of fines, you might not know whom you have to deal with. Then, if you 
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go to the next mode' and prohibit the paj^ont of rents, you attain the 
very result which it is desired to avoid, namely, the sale of the estate, 
because the attachment may tend to the indirect sale of the estate for arrears pf 
revenue. Therefore he thought the two cases, that of recovery of fines, apd 
recovery of arrears, did not run on all fours. He thought the process of recover- 
ing arrears by sale of estates would better bo likened rather to a steam-hammer 
which could be so adjusted as to break the hardest blocks or taj) a small egg. 
Ho had himself been in districts where the revenue was not retjovered by sale 
of estates but of personal property, and the result was, as he knew when ho 
was in charge of the district of Balasore, that very often four or five times the 
amount of arrcar had to bo paid by the defaulter as the expense of the process 
of recovery. He had tlie satisfaction of introducing the Sale Law there, and Ire 
remembered that though it was very much objected to at the time — it being 
said that the poor Ooryas were’ improvident, and that their estates would very 
often have to be sold for arrears — it was found to work well and to the advantage 
of the people, for it was found that since the introduction of the Sale Law sales 
of estates for arrears were us little known there, except when the people wished 
to get rid of their estates, as in otlier districts. 

Tnif President said, the opinions of the several experienced officers of tho 
Government sitting in the Council in respect of tlie change in this section of 
the Bill WTre entitled to the greatest respect, and ho could not but sympathize 
with the groans 'whicli might come from tlie collectors on account of this change. 
At the same time lie would express his individual opinion, that ho not only accepted 
tho change made in the Bill as a concession to tho opposition made to the original 

S rovision both in and out of Council, but he thought it was right and proper to 
0 so. He must say that his early education in the service led him tt) sympathize 
with those who opposed the stringency of the Sale Law. Ho had been accustomed 
to provinces such as those described by the hon’ble member on his loft (Mr. 
Bernard), in which it was considered a disgrace to bring an estate to sale. 
Other effectual measures were resorted to for tho realization of arrears of revenue, 
and although the experience of the hon’hle mover of the Bill had not been in 
that respect fortunate, IlisflonoPs opinion had led him to a different conclusion. 
There were.other modes of collecting the Government revenue which had been 
eminently successful Vitliout selling up an estate. The Sale Law was a harsh 
measure, by wlricli all subordinate rights were swept away in a most summary 
manner. His hope would be, not only tliat it would not be necessary to apply 
that law to the provisions of this Bill, but that it miglit be possible at some 
future time to mitigate tho provisions of tlie Sale Law oven m respect of the 
collection of arrears of revenue. At all events, he thought it was the duty 
of the Council to devise other measures in respect of this Bill, and he had muon 
pleasure m submitting to the Council the question tliat section 10 stand part 
offheBill. 

The section was then agreed to. 

Sections 11 and 13 were agreed to with verbal amendments. 
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Section 12 and soctions 14 to 20 were agreed to. 

Section 21 having been read — 

Mb. Schalch said, he might observe that the British Indian Association 
had suggested that as a reduction was given to the tenure-holder from the cefts 
to be paid on his proportion of the rent or revenue, a similar reduction of 25 
per cent, should be given to the ryot. He (Mr. Schalch^ still hold the opinion 
that we had assessed the ryot on the supposition that his profits were equal tc 
his rent, and therefore any deduction that might bo given would militate 
against the principle accepted by the Council in other cases in which the cess 
was taken on the profits. 

The President said, if the hon^ble member on his right, who signed the 
letter of the British Indian Association in his capacity of their honorary 
secretary, was of opinion that a change should be made in the direction whicli 
he pointed out on the part of the Association, it might bo effected by pro- 
posing that the proportion of cess paid by the ryot should bo one-third mstead 
of one-half the rent paid by him. 

Rajah Joteendeo Mohun Tagore said, as far as he was individually concerned, 
h6 did not quite agree with the view taken by the British Indian Association o1 
making a reduction from the cess payable by the ryot ; but as that view had 
been, taken by the Association, he had signed the letter in his capacity of theii 
secretary. But he was not prepared to move any amendment on the section. 

Mr. WoiiDiE said he thought some remuneration should be given to land 
holders for their trouble in collecting the cess, and the risk attendant ir 
doing so. Ho did not see why they should be required to do what was th( 
duty of the officers of Government, without any compensation for the expense 
trouble, and annoyance they would bo put to in carrying through the work. 

The President said that he might at once state boldly that in his opinior 
the zemindars were not entitled to any remuneration for collecting the cess, anc 
should not have remuneration for any work of this kind. Property had its dutiei 
in all parts of the world as well as its rights, and that was eminently the casi 
in India and most eminently so in Bengal, where landed property had beei 
created for the sake of the duties which the landliolders wore expected t< 
perform. Under the Indian agrarian system all sorts of duties were delegatee 
to the zemindars, and one of those duties was, as he believed, the making 
of roads; as the zemindars had been absolved from that” duty in consi 
deration of paying a cess with others, the least they could do in return ^wai 
to collect the rate, and that duty was not of a burdensome character. W< 
had in no degree mitigated the process by which the zemindars could coUec 
the rate ; the process would involve the sale of the lands of their under-tenant 
and other stringent means of compulsion. We armed them with these powers 
and all that they had to do was to collect a certain sum in excess of their rents— 
to add a percentage to their own collections ; and in consideration of their colH&ct 
ing the rate they were absolved from their original burden of keeping the road 
in repair. Therefore he was strongly of opinion that the zemindar was not entitlec 
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to have any compensation for the collection of the cess. The hon’ble mover 
of the Bill had also taken the view, that inasmuch as the zemindar would have 
to pay less than the ryot, the difference between the amount paid by him and 
his under-tenants would be a compensation for the trouble imposed, upon him. 
We were agreed that it was not advisable to make any pecuniary compensation 
to the zemindar. 

Mr. Wordie said, it was to be remembered that the present was only 
the first of several measures for the improvement of the country, and it was but 
natural to infer that the mode of collecting this cess would be adopted for the 
collection of all subsequent imposts of a similar nature. The collection of these 
taxes would therefore entail considerable expense, and would be felt as a great 
burden by landholders. In a recent debate in another Council, it was very 
clearly stated that the great importance of the permanent settlement was the 
fixity of the Government demand, and that this was the essence of the benefit 
it conferred on zemindars. Now, he thought if it really was the case that those 
cesses were to be collected free of charge to the country, and if landholders 
were to pay all expenses, the fixity of the permanent settlement was to soma 
extent affected. It could scarcely be said that the zemindar would bo put to no 
expense ^n collecting, and although the penalty of non-collection would not 
now cause tho sale of liis estate, still the entire cost would fall very heavily upon 
him. In almost every estate in Bengal there were considerable arrears of rent, 
the amount of; which depended upon the season, upon drought or inundation, and, 
as was lately |ecn, upon famine. The advances that would liave to bo made on 
account of thjbse cesses might therefore be considerable, and it was a serious 
matter to dire^ one class of men to undertake a duty of tliis nature and tell 
them they weif to get nothing for their trouble. Ho was not aware that any 
other tax wai treated in a similar manner. It would no doubt save great 
expense and Aroublc to the State and to its executive oflScers, and he thought 
that that voy consideration rendered it just and proper that something 
should be alloyed to those on whom this unpleasant task was imposed. It seemed 
to him that tie views of the Government of India us they had been stated in the 
debate he hajl referred to, and also tho opinion of the Secretary of State, who in 
a recent despitch enunciated the same principles, rendered it necessary that some 
remuneratifnl should be allowed. 

The PrIsident said, the hon’ble member seemed to forgot tho saying, ** suffi- 
cient unto thf day is the evil thereof,” and wliile wo were discussing this Bill, he 
wasKiistressifig himself unnecessarily by depicting to himself additional cesses for 
additional olijects. He did not know whetner any additional cesses would ever 
be imposed.^ His belief was that before we came to this Council in order to 
enable us tolimpose other cesses, we might have to face the question of taxing 
movable property for objects of a different character from that now before the 
Council. aI any rate, the views of the Government had not yet gone b^ond 
this Bill, anl therefore our consideration should bo confined to the provisions 
of this Bill. I No doubt there were arrears of rent in some estates, but he very 
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much doubted whether the recoverable arrears in estates .on the average were 
really so much as five per cent. Under the Bill the ryots woxild pay about three- 
fifths, and the zemindars about two-fifths of the cess; the ryot would pay 
tjie major part, and the zemindar tlie minor part, even allowing for irrecover- 
able balances. Under these circumstances, he thought the suggestion k) 
compensate the zemindars for the collection of the rate was inadmissible. 

Mr. Schalch said, if the zemindars were not to be employed in the collec- 
tion of the cess, the only other way to do so would be to give power to the 
collector to farm it out ; and he did not think the farmers’ agents would be less 
scrupulous than those employed by the zemindars : he was quite sure, also, that 
the zemindar would find it an intolerable nuisance to have strangers roaming 
on their estates and making collections from their ryots. They might very 
often find that they were unable to collect ten nipees of rent because twenty 
rupees worth of property had been fraudulently sold by the cess-farmer for the 
collection of a sum of a few annas on account of the cess. The truth was that 
the zemindars would in reality prefer to have the form of co .lection of the 
cess placed in their own hands, although undoubtedly they would prefer 
receiving a percentage for performing the duty. Taking it on the whole, ho 
thought wo rather facilitated the collection of the zemindar’s rents by demanding 
the full cess from him, and leaving him to arrange with his under-tenants for the 
payment of their quota of the rate ; and it would be better for them to run the 
risk of being unable to recover a portion of the cess payable by their under- 
tenants, than allow an outsider to interfere between them and their tenants. 

Mr. Bernard said, it seemed to him that this cess should be paid by the land- 
holders, who were responsible forthc keeping open of communications, and it would 
bo for them to recover a certain portion of it from their under-tenants. A pre- 
cisely similar movision had been introduced in another Bill before the Council, 
namely, the Bill relating to embankments and water-coimses, under which the land- 
lord first paid the wdiole amount to be collected, and then recover(td from those 
who wore liable, and it was never proposed to give him any percentage for doing so. 

The section was then agreed to. 

The further consideration of the Bill was postponed. 

CENSUS OF BENGAL. 

I 

Mr. Bernard moved that the Bill to enable the Lieutenant-Governor to 
take a census of Bengal bo read in Council. He said, in Febrt^ary last -this 
Council was good enough to grant leave to bring in a Bill to enable^ the Lieute- 
nant-Governor to take a census of the inhabitants of Bengal. The pmn for taking 
a census was however for some time in abeyance, and the Census Ipill was not 
brought forward. It has now been decided that a census ofj all British 
subjects shall be taken daring the coming cold season, and it is necessary 
to make arrangements for the business in Bengal. Ho need not trouble the 
Council with any remarks regarding the objects of a census, nor nee|d he dwell 
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on the advantages which the Government and the public must gain by know- 
ing more or less exactly the number of inhabitants in eve^ part of this great 
province. Every civilized country has a periodical counting of its inhabitants, 
and in most parts of British India a census has been taken once or twice during 
the last twenty years. But in Bengal no census has ever yet been taken ; ana 
the Government of Bengal hardly know within ten millions or so how many 
people are committed to its care. In jill fiscal, educational, police, or sanitary 
matters, and indeed in all administrative affairs, it must be of tlio greatest 
importance for the GoverriBfent to knowhow many souls it has to deal with in a 
particular tract of country. The extreme inconvenience of doubts on a matter 
of this kind was eH])ecially apparent during the Orissa famine, when the 
Government did not know within half a million or so how many mouths it had 
to feed. Perhaps some of this uncertainty regarding population statistics must 
stiU exist; for he found that a district in Bengal contained about a quarter 
of a million souls according to one of last year’s Government reports, while 
according to another report published during the same year, the same district 
contained about three quarters of a million souls. 

The absence of any groundwork for the census, and the non-existence of 
revenue subordinates in tlie interior of districts, makes the work of the census 
particularly lioa^T in Bengal ; and therefore it was that the Government was 
obliged to ask the aid of the Legislature in this matter. In some districts the 
only agents through which the work can be done are the landholders of the 
several grades and their managers; these people under the permanent settlement 
fill positions which are in some sort analogous to the positions of Government 
revenue officials and \dllagc officers in other parts of India. The Bill proposed 
to empower collectors to appoint enumerators in every village or town, and it 
provided for landholders ana their agents giving reaHonable aid. In rural tracts 
the enumerators will often be the landholder’s agents, while in towns it will be 
comparativoly easy to find educated men fit for the business of enumerating. 
The wwk required of each enumerator will be comj)aratively trifling, but still 
it will not do to have enumerators withdrawing from or neglecting the business 
when the time for taking the census comes. The form in which enumerators 
ivdll enter their information will bo short and simple; and in some parts of the 
country the work «f staking tlie census vdll be spread over several days instead 
of being completed in a single night. In cities and towns where municipalities 
cannot undertake the business, and in some rural tracts, it may be necessaiy to 
paythe enumerators ; and a moderate grant from the imperial treasury will, it 
18 hoped, be available for this purpose. 

He would not detain the Council further at this stage, but would only add 
that it will strengthen the hands of the executive in a very heavy affair if the 
Council should feel itself able to pass some enactment of the kind now laid upon 
the table. 

The President said, he might mention, in connection with this Bill, that 
in the course of the past vear the Government of India had required all the 
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local Goycmments to take a census of the inhabitants in an extremely compli- 
cated form ; but yielding to the representations made, the Government of India 
had been pleased to accept an infinitely simpler form for the taking of the 
census in Bengal. That form would however be sufficient to convey all useful 
information which would bo required, and it would enable us to submit to the 
supreme Government an approximate idea of the number of British subjects in 
Bengal. He hoped that the Bill would be proceeded with without needless delay 

The Bill was then referred to a select committee, consisting of Mr. Thompson, 
Rajah Joteendro Mohun Tagore, and the mover, «vith instructions to report 
within a week. 

The Council was adjourned to Wednesday, the 12th instant. 


Wednesday^ the \2th July 1871. 


jPreiSfnt: 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, presiding. 

J. Giuham, Esq., Advocate-General. 

A. R. Thompson, Esq., 

S. C. Bayley, Esq., 

V. H. ScuALcn, Esq., 

C. E. Bernard, Esq., 

Moulvy Audool Luteef, Khan BAnADOOR, 

Rajah Joteendro Mohun Tagore, Bahadoor, 

T. II. WoKDiE, Esq., 

and 

Baboo Digumber Mitter. 

DISTRICT ROAD CESS. 

Mr. Schalch moved that the report of the select committee on the Bill 
“ to provide for local rating for the construction and maintenance of roads and 
other moans of communication,” be further considered in order to the settlement 
of the clauses of the Bill. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The postponed section 8 having been read — 

Mr. Schalch said, he had explained at the last meeting of the Council the 
objects proposed to bo attained by the amendment of wliich ho had since given 
notice, namely, that it would enable holders of estates or tenures summarily 
valued by the collector to ascertain the basis upon which they themselves could 
calculate the demand which they would have to make on their under-tenants for 
tlieir proportion of the cess ; because in tlie absence of some such provision, 
no return having been given in, there would be no data upon which they 
could ascertain the value of the imder-tenures. It was now proposed, that as 
the collector in summarily valuing on estate would determine the value to be 
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eamo in all the estates, and was j)retty well known. He thought, therefore, that 
the case of the Chittagong and similar districts was quite met by the provision 
for the valuation by acreage. It seemed, however, a matter for consideration 
whether we should bind the collector to one hard-and-fast line or give him 
certain discretion. If tlie collector were to value some estates at a higher 
valuation than others, there might perhaps be the idea — ^though it would perhaps 
be merely an idca—that the inequality of assessment was due to the influence 
of the amlah, and there would be dissatisfaction, ptherwise ho (Mr. Schalch) 
had no objection to the amendment. 

After some conversation the section was amended so as to stand thus 

“ Whenever the revenue annually payable in respect of any estate, or the rent annually payable in 
respect of any tenure, shall not exceed the sum of one hundred rupees, the collector may, without issuing 
any notice for such estate or tenure, determine the annual value of the land comprised therein to be in a 
permanently settled estate a sum not exceeding three times, and in a temporarily settled estate or tenure 
a sum not exceeding twice, the amount of the annual revenue or rent payable therefor ; and when the 
acreage thereof has been ascertaiuod, to Ix) at such rate per acre os to him may seem fit. When the 
land comprised in any estate or tenure has boon valued by the collector under this section, the annual 
value of any portion of such land which is comprised within a subordinate tenure shall be taken to be 
half the same multiple of the rent payable in respect thereof as the annual value of the whole of 
such land is of the revenue or rent payable as aforesaid, or shall be at the same rate pc'- acre os the 
whole of such land ; provided that the holder of any such estate or tenure may, witlun one month 
from the posting of the valuation roll in respect thereof under section XVII., and the holder of such 
■ubordinato tenure may within one month from the date of the first demand made on him for 
payment of road cess, lodge a return in the form in schedule (A) contained in regard to such estate or 
tenure or subordinate tenure, and thereupon the annual value of the land comprised therein shall bo 
fixed at tlie amount entered in such return, subject to the provisions of sections XII. and XIV. Or 
the collector may, if lie think fit, cause a notice to be served in respect of any such estate or tenure 
in form in schedule (A) oontainod, and thereupon all the provisions of this Part shall apply in the 
same way os they would have applied if the annual Oovorumont revenue or rent tliereof had exceeded 
one hundred rupees.” 

Section 22 was agreed to with a verbal amendment. 

Section 23 was agreed to. . 

Section 24 was agreed to with a verbal amendment. 

Section 25 was agreed to with verbal amendments. 

Section 26 was agreed to. 

Section 27 was agreed to with a verbal amendment. 

Section 28 having been read— 

The President said ho had one or two remarks to make in reference to 
this section. Objection had been taken to this portion of the Bill by the 
board of agency of the East Indian Railway Company. The answer which he 
had caused to bo sent to the communication of the Ward had been, circulatod to 
the members of the Council. Ho might mention that ho had this morning re- 
ceived a letter from the agent to the Eastern Bengal Railway Company, couched 
in similar terms to that which had been received from the board of agency of 
the East Indian Railway Company, to which His Honor had replied thathelui 
been surprised to receive such an objection from a gentleman who of all others 
had been most justly pertinacious in urging upon the Government the necessity of 
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constructing local roads as feeders to that railway. Mr. Prestogo complained that 
railways were taxed, while steam navigation co^anies wore not to be taxed, and 
that jute factories were not to bo taxed. His Hnnor had told Mr. Prestage that 
• ha was so far mistaken that when this Bill would be passed into law the effect would 
be that jute factories would certainly be taxed, and also that the offices and yards 
of steam companies would be taxed. But it was difficult to tax steamers, as they 
used only the natural highways of navigation, that is to say, the great rivers, with 
regard to which there was no^ expenditure. It was different in the case of canals, 
which were the subject of heavy tolls. He thought that the renrosentativos of 
the railway companies were of all people the most interested in the construc- 
tion of local roads, and were most benefited by them ; and ho hoped, therefore, 
that they would not persist in their objections to this Bill. At the some time 
ho had promised that their representations would be laid before the Council, 

He had also received a petition from certain coal proprietors in Bengal 
which there had not been time to circulate, t)ut, as wo were at this stage of the 
Bill, he thought it was desirable that the secretary should read the petition 
to the Council. 

The petition was then read : — 

“TO ms HONOE.TflE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF “BENGAL IN COUNCIL. 

TLe humble petition of the coal proprietors in Bengal— 

Sheweth : 

That tlie Bill now before your honorable Council, to provide for local rating for tho 
construction and niaintonanco of roads and other means of communication, should bo amended as 
regards part III, sections XXVIII. to XXXVJII. 

“Section XX\III. enacts that in any district every mine, quarry, tramway, or railway, or other 
immovable property not included within the provisions of part II and part IV, shall bo liable to 
the payment of a road cess at such rate not exceeding one-half anna on every rupee of the 
annual not profwts of such mine, quarry, tramway, or railway or other property,” 

Your petitioners would point out tho following objections to and reasons against taxing tho 
profits of coal mines 

1//. — Your petitioners arc zemindars of land under some portions of which coal exists, and that 
the payment of the cess on land under part 11 is a suflBcicnt and fair charge upon them, equitably 
with other zemindars, for the construction and maintenance of the ordinary roads of tho district. Tho 
surface of theii* coal fieUs da os available for cultivation as any other portion of tho country, and a 
considerable portion is in point of fact at present under cultivation. 

2nd , — Your petitioners do not gencrallylise public roads for the purpose of despatching coal ; they 
eithei; .construct their own railways and tramways, or use private roods to the line of railway, there 
being no internal traffic or trade in coal. 

8fd.— That communications are already taxed in the c<ml districts as regards mines situated 
• to the west of the Burrskur, where for crossing over the bridge a toll of two annas per cartload and 
one anna per cart returning empty is imposed. A cart holds about 12 mounds of cool ; the tax ia 
equal theroffire to three pies per maiind, or 11 per cent, on the value of the coal at the pit-mouth. 

4/A— Inat by the Act for the construction of a bridge across the Hoogbly it is propos^ to impose 
a tal upon all coal brought to Howrah. 

fi/A.— That foreign coal is imported froe of duty, and owing to the opening of the Sues Canal 
English coal has been imported in large quantities, and that it is now selling here at a price little over 
tlu4 ruling for country cool. 
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That the proposed tax is an additional income tax in reality, and is not equally and 
fairly levied on the profits of other industrial enterprises, and is consequently unfair to the industrial 
enterprise of coal mining. 

Lastly, that the imposition of a tax on coal is against all recognised principles of taxation, 
and in the case of India, where one or two districts, limited in area, supply coal to the whole of Bengal 
and the North-West Provinces, a tax on coal will fall on consumers, who will eventually have to pay 
for the support of local roads iu these districts. 

Your petitioners therefore pray that the Bill, as far as regards the taxing of the net profits of 
coal mines, bo not passed into law. 

And your petitioners as in duty bound will ever pray.” 


Mr. Wordie paid, lie begged to appear on the part of the proprietors of 
coal. At present the coal trade here was subjected to very serious competition 
from England and Australia. The difficulty of getting export cargo from homo 
was now so great, that vessels readily accepted a rate of freight to bring out 
coal, which a few years ago would have been considered nominal, and he was 
not prepared to say that this state of things would not continue for some years 
to come. English coal had always a preference over indigenous coal at 
about the same value. During the last five months 25,500 tons of coal liad 
been imported, against 17,700 tons in 1870 ; and so long as supplies were on 
this abundant scale, coal, owners would find difficulty in paying their way. 
The petitioners stated that roads were not much needed dn the districts for 
the transit of coal ; tlic great bulk of it was put at the pit-mouth into wagons on 
tramways, and thence brought down by fail. At this season of the year a 
small quantity came by river, but the supply by that route was limited. The 
article itself was bulky and of small value ; and looking to the tax to be put 
by this Bill on railways, it was not likely that a reduction would be made 
in the transit charge now levied, and which he believed was at the rato of three 
annas per niaund for an article which sold for six annas in Calcutta, so that 
the carriage constituted fifty per cent, of the selling value. On arrival at Howrah 
coal would bo subjected to atenninal charge for the Hooghly bridge, although 
neither directly nor indirectly would it got any benefit from a tax which was 
not homo by imported coal. Hitherto we had congratulated ourselves on the 
coal fields of this Presidency, and their i) 088 es 8 ioii had no doubt tended to the 
development of the trade ol this port and the establishment of the jute and cotton 
manufactories in its vicinity. 

Ho thought, therefore, the Council should be cautious in taking any steps 
which would tend to check the indigenous trade, or put a tax upon it w,hich 
might result in tlirowing the industry into the hands of sea-borne coal. 

The President said, as respects the question of competition between sea- 
borne coal and indigenous coal, no need hardly say that in this country, on the* 
principle of free trade, wo wished to do equal justice to all, and h^ was. not 
prepared at all to accept the argument that there is foreign competition as a 
reason for giving any advantages to indigenous produce which were not sheied 
by all the other producing industries of the country. He might say that he 
was token somewhat by surprise to hear that coal owners were threatened with 
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increasing competition from sea-borne coal. He had been led to believe, from a 
statement lately made to him, that the increasing use of steam by vessels in 
consequence of the opening of the Suez Canal had turned out rather the other 
way. As the stowing bulk of steam vessels was less than that of sailing vessels, 
afia they used their own coal, ho thought that the practical effect of the opening 
of the Suez Canal would bo to diminish the quantity of imported coal mrown 
on the market. However, the hon’blo gentleman was much bettor informed on 
the subject than His Honor could be, but the question perhaps did properly 
enter into this argument. • 

With respect to English coal, it was undoubtedly subject to local rates and 
taxes in England, and that fact would undoubtedly cut away the ground of the 
petitioners when they asserted that the imposition of a tax upon coal waa 
against all princiides of taxation. The hoiAlo gentleman must uo well aware 
that English coal was undoubtedly subject to taxation of the very kind proposed 
by this Bill, and infinitely heavier in every part of England than any which we 
could venture to suggest in this country. 

We must take this question upon its merits, without reference to the relative 
advantages in other respects of country or sea-borne coal. First, ho must say 
that we had passed the preliminary section of this Bill, which asserted that n 
tax should be imposed upon all kinds of immovable projiorty without any 
exception ; and therefore llis HonoFs first objection was, that it was impossible 
to except coal mines without stultifying ourselves, when we had already aeclored 
that there should be no exception. 

Then, as regards the paidicular points taken by the coal owners, ho found 
that the first was that it would be sufficient if the tax was put upon the land 
they occupied, and not upon the value of their mineral : that would altogether 
stultify the object of the Bill. We knew perfectly well that there wore 
enormously valuable coal-fields the surface value of which was next to notliing. 
Only the other day nearly ten lakhs of rupees were paid by Government for a 
piece of jungle land containing coal, which, taken on a surface valuation, would 
not be worth lls. 50. He would say that it would be a perfect farce to tax 
the surface value of the land and not the enormous value ol the mineral in the 
land, which is a fixed and immovable property. 

Then, Adth regand to the statement that a rate on coal was against all 
principles of taxation, it seemed to His Honor that such a rate was imposed in 
all parts of the world. Coal owners and others must use roads and must cut up 
roads,- and tliey ought therefore to contribute towards the construction ana 
repairs of that which they used and help to wear out. Ho must also give a 
.contradiction to the assertion that coal owners did not need roads, for he had 
received repeated applications for the construction of roads as feeders to railways 
for the purpose of conveying coal to the line of rail. He had only that morning 
ha<i an application, that from the public funds land should bo taken to 
construct a lino of road to bring coal to the railway, the coal company on whose 
bdialf that application was made offering to bear half the cost of construction. 
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Although it was true that in many cases coal owners had made private roads for 
the conveyance of their coal to the line of rail, the hon’ble member must be 
aware that they had made these roads simply because there were no public 
funds available for their construction. But if this Bill was passed, coal owners 
would have a fair claim that a part of the money should be expended in making 
roads which would subserve tneir interests at the same time as those of other 
people. And as ho had told the railway company so he told the coal owners, that 
they would benefit to an infinitely greater extent than the amount of the small 
cess they would have to pay. 

The other objection taken, that in one particular place a toll is levied on 
coal coming to the rail, is pro tanto a reasonable objection ; but His Honor must 
explain that the toll was levied on an imperial road and on an imperial bridge, 
made at an enormous expenditure of some thirteen or fourteen laklis of rupees, 
and crossing a most difficult river. That was an imperial road and a bridge made 
with imperial funds, and coal owners were taxed because they had not contri- 
buted to the construction of that road and bridge. But as regards local roads and 
communications, it was not proposed to put on a toll in addition to a cess. 

Then, with regard to the further oDjection that coal would pay a terminal 
charge in connection with the Hooghly bridge, he must admit that, that was 
the objection he luid most difficulty in meeting. That was a special and 
anomalous arrangement, and ho was free to admit that it would be a some- 
what hard case against coal owners to impose that toll upon them in addition 
to the cess under this Bill. Ho would however express the hope, which 
Several hon’ble members entertained, that when that bridge was made it 
would pay so well that it would bo unnecessary to resort to this special tax 
Or terminal charge on coal. But in case that expectation should fail, he 
must console them with what they themselves seemed conscious of and stated 
in theii’ seventh paragraph, that in the end the tax would not fall upon them but 
upon the consumers of coal. They stated precisely that the production of coal 
was confined to one or two districts, limited in area, which supply coal to the 
whole of Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, and that therefore the tax 
upon coal would fall upon consumers, who would eventually have to pay for 
the support of local roads in these districts. According to their own showing, 
therefore, coal owners would escape the tax, and it was quite fah* that those 
Consumers who benefited by the production of the coal should contribute towards 
the construction and maintenance of the roads by which it was brought to market. 

Under these circumstances, whilst admitting that in respect to the objec- 
tion regarding the tenninal charge on coal in connection with the Hoo^ily 
bridge, and in other respects, the prayer of the petitioners was entitled to great, 
respect, ho was not ])repared to accept the deduction that coal mines should 
be exempted from the payment of road cess; and he must therefore hold that 
Section 28 of the Bill should stand in its entirety. • 

Mr. Wordie said, ho was not authorized to say that a change in the mode 
of assessment would meet the wishes of coal owners, but he thought they 
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would prefer to have the tax on every hundred mauuds of coal raised at the 
pit-mouth, to its being levied on the profits derived from coal. The use of 
roads or other communications would be the same to all whether a mine was 
worked to profit or not, and ho thought it was treating all alike, and would make 
t^ie cess fall easier, to levy the tax on the quantity produced rather than on 
those merely who worked with success. Ho could not assert that coal owners 
would accept that arrangement, but he proposed for the consideration of the 
Council that the question should stand over for a week, by which time he would 
endeavour to ascertain tho»vicws of those interested in coal. 

The President said, he had no doubt that the Council would bo prepared 
to give any such proposition which the hon’blo membor may see fit to make 
on behalf of coal owners, a most careful and respectful consideration, and His 
Honor would undertake that there would be amjilo opportunity for proposing 
any amendment of this kind, if the hon’ble member should see fit to do so. 
But inasmuch as the 28th section of the Bill was a general section, which covered 
all immovable property not included in parts II and IV, His Honor would 
propose that the section bo passed, on the understanding that this proposition 
could be brought forward at the next meeting of the Council, after due notice. 

The* section was then agreed to. 

Section 29 was agreed to with a verbal amendment. 

Sections 30 and 31 were agreed to. 

Section 32 was agreed to with a verbal amendment. 

Section 33 having been read — 

Mr, Sciialch said, ho would point out that under the jircvious Part of the 
Bill, if a false return were given, the person giving it would bo liable to bo 
jiunished under the provisions of the Penal Code, whereas under the Part now 
under consideration no similar provision was made. Objection to this difference 
of procedure was taken by the British Indian Association ; but it occurred to him 
that the provision under this Port was much more severe than that under Part II. 
It would be very rarely indeed that recourse would be had to a j)ro8ecution for 
false return under the Penal Code, whereas under the clause now before the 
Council the collector could at once make a re-valuation, whilst under the previous 
Part no re- valuation could be made until the collector obtained a conviction in 
a criminal 'court. • There could be no doubt therefore that the provision under 
this Part regarding re-valuations was more severe, and would operate more 
generally and harshly than the provision under the previous Part of the Bill. 

* The section was then agreed to. 

Sections 34, 35, and 36, were agreed to with verbal amendments. 

Sections 37, 38, and 39, were agreed to. 

Section 4*0 was agreed to with a verbal amendment. 

Sections 41, 42, and 4>3, were agreed to. 

Section 44 having been read — 

Ml. Schalch said there was considerable discussion in committee re^rding 
this section. There would be no appeal frxim the valuations except in Uie case 
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whore, on the action of the superintendent, the original assessment was increased, 
it being considered that as the assessments would be made by the Tillage 
punchayet, they should be accepted as a fair valuation. But there could be no 
doubt tliat it would be a long while before the village punchayets were estab- 
lished throughout Bengal, and therefore practically for some time the assess- 
ments would nave to bo made by the assessing officer appointed by the collector, 
whose assessments ought to bo tested. A similar question occurred when the 
Village Chowkoodaroe Bill was under discussion, and the way the matter was 
then settled was this. It was enacted that no appeal as of right would lie 
from the orders of the punchayet as regards the revision of the assessment, but 
that the magistrate might call for the general list of assessment, and should 
so call for such list on the application of ten rate-payers, and pass such orders 
on such list as he might think proper. He himself was not prepared to move 
any amendment, but he thought it right to bring this matter to the notice 
of the Council, with the view to enable them to determine whether any amend- 
ment should not be made in the section, and whether it might not bo done by 
the substitution of some such provision as that to which he had referred in 
the Chowkeedareo Act. 

After some conversation the section was agreed to with verba) amend- 
ments. 

Sections 45 to 48 were agreed to with verbal amendments. 

Sections 49 to 65 were agreed to. 

Section 00 was agreed to with verbal amendments. 

Sections 07, 08, and 09, wore agreed to. 

Section 70 was agreed to with a verbal amendment. 

Section 71 was agi'ced to. 

Section 72 was agreed to with a verbal amendment. 

Sections 73, 74, and 75, were agreed to. 

Section 70 haviqg boon read — 

Mr. Schalch said, in this provision considerable alteration had been made. 
When the Bill was introduced, it was observed by the hon’ble member opposite 
( Baboo Digumber Mittcr) that a district would form too large an area to 
be a proper unit of assessment, and that more power should be given to branch 
committees. Accordingly, it had now been arranged that there should be one 
district committee and several branch committees in each district. Ordinarily, 
the. branch committees would be subordinate to the district committee, but 
the Lieutenant-Governor might vest any branch committee with the full powers 
of the district committee, and then such branch committees would be independent 
of the district committee, and communicate directly with the commissioner of the 
division. Ho would move the addition to the section of the following words 
The eaid Lieutenant-Governor shall from time to time appoint or cause to be elected, under 
such rules in regard to qualification, election, and dischai^ as may by him be prescribed for qpoh 
jperiod not exceeding two years as to him may seem fit, to be members cf a branoli committee any 
number of the road ocas payers of the portion of the district for which such branch committee shaU 
be formed.*’ 
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The President said, he thought it would be better to keep the section as it 
is. Personally, his object and intention would be to make these branch committees • 
as popular as it was possible to make them ; but ho submitted that it did not 
seem desirable to tie up tlie hands of the Lieutenant-Governor by limiting the 
qualification of the members of conmiittees, and therefore, if the Council were 
willing to accept tlic \iew, tliat it sliould be left to the Lieutenant-Governor to 
appoint the committees under such general rules as ho might prescribe, he would 
accept the minor amendment. 

The motion was carried, and the section as amended was agreed to. 

Section 78 related to the assignment of funds. 

Baboo Digumbeu Mitter said, as the assessment would bo made for a 
whole district, there apjjeared to him to be no means of ascertaining the sums 
leviable within a {)articular jK)rtion of a district, and it would therefore be very 
difiicult to make an assignment to a brancli committee which should not exceed 
the total proceeds of all cesses leviable within the said portion of the 
district,” He therel'ore moved the omission of those words. 

After some conversation the amendment was put to the vote, and the 
Council divided. 

Ate— 1. I Noes— 9. 

j Mr Worclic. 

Baboo Oigmuber Mittcr i Rajah .lotoeiulro Mohnn Tagoro. 

M*mlvy Ahdool Luteuf. 

Mr 1^0 r Hard 
Mr Nehalch. 

Mr Thompson. 

Mr liavluy. 

The Advoeate-Goncrul. 

The motion was therefore negatived. 

The section was then j^assed with some verbal amendments. 

Sections 70, 80, and 81, were agreed to with verbal amendments. 

Sections 82 and 8d were agreed to. 

Sections 84, 8o, 80, 87, and 88, were agreed to with verbal amendments. 

Section 89 was agreed to. 

Section 90 was a^ced to vidtli a verbal amendment. 

Sections 94 and 92 were agreed to. 

Section 93 was agreed to with a verbal amendment. 

Sections 94, 9d, and 96, were agreed to. 

Section 97 empowered the Lieutenant-Governor to prescribe rules for 
certain purposes. 

On the motion of Mb. Schalch, the ‘‘ employment, election, aualification, 
and discharge of persons employed under the Act” was added to Uio purposes 
enumerated in the section. 

Schedules A, IJ, C, and D, were agreed to with one or two verbal amend- 
ments. 


44 
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Schedule E having been road — 

The Peesident said, this was a very important schedule, and it would be a 
matter for the consideration of the Council whether the rates prescribed by the 
schedule were proper rates of assessment on houses. In the communication 
which the hon’ble member on the right had made to the Council on behalf of 
the British Indian Association, objection was taken that the road cess on houses 
was too low. His Honor understood that the essence of that objection was that 
the cess on houses was not put at a sufficiently high rate. The general result of 
the schedule as it stood appeared to be that for every Rs. 1,000, or part thereof 
of the estimated value of the house, there should be levied a road cess of Rs. 2. 
He thought the letting value of houses might be estimated to be about ten per 
cent, of their capital value, and in that view ho would take the letting value 
of a house that cost Rs. 1,000 to be Rs. 100: consequently, for every Rs. 100 of 
letting value, house-owners would pay Rs. 2, whereas other rate-payers were 
charged somewhat more than Rs. 3 ; and ho was therefore inclined to ask the 
Council whether it would not be proper to substitute Rs. 3 for Rs. 2 in the case 
of houses whose value was estimatea to be between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000, the 
average being Rs. 750; also, to substitute. Rs. 4-8 for Rs. 3 as regards houses 
whoso value was from Rs 1,000 to 2,000, the average being Rs. 1,500; and to 
substitute Rs. 3 for Rs. 2 as the cess for every Rs. 1,000 above Rs. 2,000. In 
the case of houses of the value of from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500, the average of which 
was Rs. 250, ho would lot the cess remain as it stood in the Bill at Re. 1. 

The schedule was passed after amendments to the above effect. 

The postponed sections 1, 2, and 3, and the preamble and title, were then 
agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Schalch, a verbal amendment was then made in 
section 64. 

The Council was adjourned to Wednesday, the 19th instant. 

Wednesday y the \^th July 1871. 


His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, presiding, 

A. R. Thompson, Esq., 

S. C. Bayley, Esq., 

V. 11. ScHALcn, Esq., 

C. E. Bernard, Esq., 

Moulvy Abdool Luteef, Khan Bahadooe, 

T. H. WoRDiE, Esq,, 

and 

Baboo Digumdee Mitter. 

DISTRICT ROAD CESS. 

Mr. Schalch moved that the Bill to provide for l{)cal rating for the 
construction and maintenance of roads and other means oir communication be 
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fiirther considered to enable him to move certain amendments therein. He 
said that since the last meeting of the Council he had, witli the assistance of the 
secretary, gone carefully through the Bill, and ho found that there were a 
few alterations to be made — ^not alterations affecting the principle of the Bill at 
all, but in the direction of the correction of verbal errors, or to make clearer 
some of the provisions of the Bill, which were now somewhat complicated. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Schalch said, the first amendment he would propose was in section 3, 
to insert a definition of the*term “ holder of an estate’’ which was now used in the 
Bill. In the Bill as it formerly stood the word zemindar” was used, but as the 
term “ holder of an estate” was now substituted for the word “ zemindar,” it 
was necessary to define the term so as to include all holders collectively. He 
therefore moved insertion of the following definition after the definition of the 
word ‘‘tenure:” 

, “ The words ‘ holder of an eatatc or tenure' mean all or any of the holders thereof ; and where two 
or more propnotors are jointly holders thereof, they shall be jointly and scvenilly liable under this 
Act.” 

The motion was agreed to. ♦ 

In lection 5 a verbal amendment was made on the motion of Mr. Schalch. 

Mr, Schalch said that the method of calculation for tho valuation of 
subordinate tenures was laid dtmii by section 8. By that method, in some 
cases tho annual value of a subordinate tenure would be reduced below tho 
actual rent. For that he would propose, as an amendment, to omit tho words from 
the word “half” in lino 19 down to tho word “aforesaid” in lino 22, and to 
substitute for those words tho following : — 

“ a sum equal to tho rent thereof, increased by one-half tho same multiple or fraction of such 
rent as that by which tho annual value of the whole of such land determined as aforesaid exceeds the 
revenue or rent payable for tho same,” 

The real result of the provision would best be exemplified by an 
illustration. Supposing an estate gave a revenue of Rs. 100, and had a 
tenure with a rental of Rs. 80 ; supposing the collector to assess tlie original 
tenure at one-and-a-half times its revenue ; the total annual value of tho estate 
would then be Rs. 150. But the hall' of one and a half would be three-quarters, 
and when you multiply the rent by tlirce-quarters, it would make the annual 
value Rs. 60, or Rs. 20 less than the rent. By the way proposed you increase 
the reht by half the multiple of the increase, which, in the case sufjposed, would 
givt 3 Rs. 40, and the result would be an annual valuation of Rs. 120. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A verbal amendment was made in section 35. 

The President said, that before the Council proceeded beyond part HI., 
he must* submit an amendment of some importance. He flattered himself that 
the striking testimony of the equitableness and excellence of this BiU was this 
feet, that everybody seemed to look upon it with eaual objection and complain- 
ed equally about |b ; every one who was hit by this Bill complained equally. 
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No one liked to pay a tax. The proof of the goodness and equity of a tax bill 
Hocnied to him to be clear when every one complained. We had a good 
many complaints from those whom the Bill had hit, and who did not like to 
pay. We had answered, ho hoped satisfactorily, all those complaints. One 
objection still remained, and that was the objection of the Government of 
India, upon whom some portion of the cess upon railways would ultimately fall. 
The objection of the Government of India was a legal objection, namely, that 
w'c wore j)recluded by the Indian Councils’ Act from passing any Bill which 
would have the effect of laying a burden upon the revenues of India. He had 
been himself disposed to treat the railways in which the Government of India was 
interested as proj>erty and not revenue. But from some discussions that had 
taken place, so fur as the matter had as yet proceeded, the Government of India 
had tuKcn anotlier view of the matter. They considered that the revenue 
derived from Government railways was not in the nature of income from 

i u’operty, but was ])ublic revenue of that description to which the provisions of the 
ndiaii Councils’ Act ap})lied. They also considered that, inasmuch as the impor- 
tant railways of this country were guaranteed by the Government of India, and 
inasmuch as those railways did not earn the amount so guaranteed, every sum 
which under this Bill would be deducted from the earnings of those railways, would 
eventually fall uj)on the Government of India; and that was no doubt the 
ease. In this view they considered, as regards ^aranteed railways, that the 
imposition of this cess would be a contravention of the Indian Councils’ Act. 

Well, as he bad said, he believed that wo had satisfactorily answered most 
of the objections to this Bill. His view and expectation was, that so far as 
argument wc'ut, we could satisfactorily answer the objections of the Govern- 
ment of India. To our own satisfaction at least ho hoped to do so. But 
as compared to all other objectors, the Goveniment of India was in the position 
that they have us in their hands : we cannot pass our Bills and carry them 
into effect without their consent. However good a case we might have, it would be 
useless to proceed against the opinions of the Goveniment of India in such a 
matter. In order, therefore, to obviate the diflRculty which had arisen, the course 
ho would propose was this, that inasmuch as the objection of the Government of 
India was a legal objection, inasmuch as there was some reason to believe 
that in point of strict law the Government of India right,* inasmuch 
as it may so hajipen that this Bill would affect the Government of India in 
the manner for which the Indian Councils’ Act provides, it will be necessary 
that wo should insert a clause which would obviate the legal part of the objec- 
tion. The mode by which ho proposed to attain that object was to provide that 
the cess shall not bo leviable from these railways, the property of the Govern- 
ment or guaranteed by the Government, without the previous consent of the 
Governor-General in Council. He imagined that this provision would obviate 
the legal difficulty, and that it would still be open to us to use those arguments 
which wo hope will prevail with the Government of India ; and that in the end 
wo shall, if it can be proved equitable, obtain the cess fromkhe railways which 
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j either the property of the Gk)vemment or guaranteed, with the consent of 
3 Gk)venior-General‘in Council and the Secretory of State. In order to meet 
3 difficulty then, and at the same time to leave the matter open for future 
isideration, he had the honor to propose to the Council that at the end of 
5tion 28 of the Bill w’e should add tnese words : — 

“ Provided that no railway nor tramway the property of the Government of India, nor any rail- 
f nor tramway of which tho dividend ia guaranteed by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in 
moil or by the Governor-General of India in Council, shall be liable to a road cess under tbo 
visions of this Act without the consent of the said Governor-General of India in Council first had 
. obtained.” • 

The motion was agreed to. 

Me. Wordie said, that at tho last meeting of tlie Council ho had undertaken 
ascertain whether coal proprietors would prefer a change in tho mode of assesa- 
mt of tho cess on coal mines. He found that tho coal owners were not 
animous in their views, and did not want any change in tho mode of assessment, 
cir unanimity only consisted in this, that they did not want to pay any cess 
all. Under tlieso circumstances he had no amendment to propose. 

Verbal amendments .wore made in sections 93, 95, and 97. 

On the motion of Me. Sciialch the Bill wa^iien passed. 

CENSUS OF BENGAL. 

Mr. Bernard applied to tho President that tho Rules of tho Council bo 
ipended, to enable liim to move that the report of tho select committee on the 
[1 to cim])le the Lieutenant-Governor to take a census of Bengal bo taken into 
isideration. 

The President having declared tho Rules suspended — 

Mr. Bernard said, tho report of the select committee having been printed 
ly within the last day or two, ho would ask that tho report bo road by tho 
Tctary. ^ 

The report was*then read : 

We, the select committee appointed to consider the Bill * to enable tho Lieutenant-Governor 
ake a oonsus of Bengal,’ have the honor to make tho following report 

‘^We have proposed a new section empowering municipal authorities to take tho census in 
cutta and othgr towns. 

“We have introduced J cfkuse making enumerators public servants under the Penal Code. 

“We recommend that the BUI as now amended bo passed. 

“C. Been ADD. 

• . * “ Rivers TnoMPsoif. 

JoX££NDBO MoUUK TiOOBX. 

“ Tke 15th July 1871.” 

On the motion of Mr. Bernard, the Council then proceeded to consider the 
1 in the form recommended by the select committee. 

Sections 1, 2, and 3, were agreed to. 

Section 4 was pa^ed with verbal amendments. 
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By section 5 landholders were required to give all reasonable assistance’^ 
towards the taking of the census. An amendment was carried requiring them to 
give such assistance as the collector may require and a provision was added to 
enable the Lieutenant-Governor to “ determine, by rules to be published in the 
Calcutta Gazette^ the nature of the assistance which the collector may require.” 

Sections 6 and 7 were agreed to after verbal amendments. 

Sections 8 and 9, and the preamble and title, were agreed to. 

On tlie motion of Mr. Bernard the Bill was then passed. 

The President said, that as far as he was aware, ne hoped it would not be 
necessary to trouble the Council at this season of the year with any fiirther meet- 
ings for the dosj)atcli of much substantive business. Probably it will be necessary 
that a formal meeting of the Councul two or three weeks hence should take place in 
order to receive the report of the select committee on the Embankment Bill. At the 
same time, tliatbein^j a Bill of great complication and importance, and one which 
it was desirable should be considered with great care, it was not the intention of 
the Government to ask the Council to proceed with the Bill till a later period of 
the year. With that exception he thought ho might express the hope that he 
should not find it necessary tci|^oublc the Council with any further labors till the 
commencement of November next. He thanked hon’ble members vpry heartily 
for the assistance he had received from their constant attendance and able 
assistance in the conduct of very important business, and he trusted that they 
would bo prepared by November next to proceed with other important business 
which it will probably bo his duty to lay before the Council. 

The Council was adjourned till a day of which notice will bo duly given. 
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Saturday^ ihc ^th December 1871. 


His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor op Bengal, presidiny. 

H. L. Dampier, Esq., 

A. R. Thompson, Esq., 

S. C, Bayley, Esq.* 

V. H. Schalch, Esq., 

C. E. Bernard, Esq., 

Moulvie Ardool Luteef, Khan Bahadook, 

T. M. Robinson, Esq., 

F. F. Wyman, Esq., 

Kajati Jotendro Moiiun Tagore, Bahadoor, 

Badoo Digumcer Mitter, 
and 

B. D. Colvin, Esq. 

NEW MEMBERS. 

Ml’. Dampier and Mr. Colvin took the oath of allegiance and the oath that 
Eey would faithfully fulfil the duties of their office, 

SUBJECTS UNDER CONSIDERATION. 

Ills Honour the President said that before ho called upon the lion. 
Member whose name stood against tlie first motion in the list of business 
:ic would take the opportunity of thanking Hon. Members for their renewed, 
itteiidance in Council, and he should also like to say a few words in regard 
to the business before the Council, and also with regard to those measures which 
were likely shortly to ho brought before the Council. 

The first, and in many respects most important, of the Bills on the list 
of business for the day was the motion which the lion. Memhor on the left 
Mr. Bernard) would make for leave to bring in a Bill to consolidate and amend 
the law relating to municipalities. lion. Members were aware that at 
present there, are a number of these Municijial Acts, under which various 
municipalities throughout the province are constituted. This Bill proposes to 
consolidate the existing laws, and in some respects to amend them. Him Honour 
considered the subject to bo of the most extreme importance. He might ernploy 
the words used by a great man in another part of the world when he said, in 
answer toThe cry for homo rule— a cry which, to some extent, had been heard in 
Ben^l — that the best and most useful and practical method of home rule was by 
means of local admiiiistration. His Honour was a great believer in local self- 
government. Under free constitutions nothing tended so much to keep the people 
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free, and under constitutions which were not politically free nothing did so much 
to help the people to some of the benefits of freedom, as decentralized local munici- 
palities in all parts of the country. In such a country nothing so much tended 
to prepare the people for a measure of gradual freedom — nothing so much 
emancipated them from the burden of despotic rule, as the constitution of free 
municipalities. His Honour was most anxious that the Couticil should do all in 
their power to create municipalities not only legally, but in fact and in truth 
to malco them bond fide as far as possible self-governing. It is one of the main 
objects — he might say ike main object — of the Bdl which the Hon. Member 
would shortly explain to the Council, to foster those self-governing institutions. 
It might be doubtful whether these wonderful indigenous institutions, so well 
known in other parts of India, these little republics, these village communities, 
which remained intact when empire after empire fell to pieces, whether they 
ever existed to any very large extent in Bengal : it might be doubtful whether 
there were any such institutions so perfect here as there were elsewhere; but 
though the people of Bengal have not the same experioiico of these institutions 
as the people of some other parts of-'^he country, he believed that they are the 
most advanced in jioint of modern Education, . and therefore his sanguine hope 
was that they are more prepared to acc(‘])t municipal institutions iis they arc now 
constituted on western models. The eft’orts of Government should therefore bo to 
orcate self-acting municipalities where they do not now exist. The education 
which bad been given to the upper and middle classes of this country might or 
might not be the best in system, but His Honour thought that it had really created 
a very intelligent class of men — a class in many respects capable of self-govern- 
ment ; and he hoped and trusted they would find in various ])[irts of the country 
many enlightened and public-sjnritod men who would devote themselves to 
the good of the country in making the most of these self-governing institu- 
tions to which ho had tdluded. 

The next Bill which would bo submitted to the Council was one of local 
importance : ho meant the Bill for the registration and licensing of jute ware- 
houses in Calcutta. Legislation on this subject had long been known to be 
eminently necessary, and the subject had recently been forced into prominent 
notice by the catastrophe of a great fire in the city, by which a large amount 
of property had been destroyed in a place where jure as stored in large 
quantities. The particulars of the Bill which was juuposod to bo brought in 
on this subject would be explained by the lion. Member who had charge 
of the measure. 

The next was another Bill also of local importance to Calcutta : ho meant 
the Bill for extending the borrowing powers of the Corporation of the Justices; 
There might bo some doubt on the point whether the late Act passed by the 
Indian Legislature, enabling the Government of India to make loans to muni- 
cipalities, has superseded the necessity of this Bill ; but his own opinion * was 
that, taking a strictly legal view of the case, legislation ii? this Council was sfill 
necessary. At any rate, while there was any doubt ho Was anxious to submit 
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the question for the Consideration of the Council. He knew no question which 
was so difficult as that which regarded the burden which should be imposed on 
posterity for the improvement and advantage of this generation and the next. 
lt*raised a most difficult question, and Ills Honour was always anxious that 
questions of this kind should be mooted and thoroughly considered. A suggestion 
had been made that the Government of Bengal was anxious to govern the town 
of Calcutta despotically : notliing could be farther from the intentions of the 
Government; the responsibilities of tlie Government were sufficiently great 
alrCadj. It was totally im})ossiblo that Government could so devote its 
attention to the many local questions which must arise in Calcutta as to give 
satisfaction to itself as well as the public. Government is anxious that rliat res- 
ponsibility should be fully sliared ]>y those members of the community to whom 
had been entrusted the government of the town. And His Honour would say, 
with regard to tlio graver (juestions requiring the sanction of tlie Legislature, that 
he regarded this Council as standing in respect to the Corjioration of the J usticos 
somewhat in the position of an upper house, — a sort of senate, where those 
measures sanctioned by the (^Corporation would receive more mature and calmer 
consideration in what h(‘ might call a higher and clearer atmosphere. With 
regard to tlie (jui^stiou of borrowing for the improvement of tlie town, he 
was anxious tliat the matter which had been considered by the Justices 
should also lie considered by the Council. So far as Ills Honour himself had 
formed an ojiiniou on the subject, it seemed to him quite beyond doubt that 
the improvements which the Corporation proposed to undertake— improvements 
which were speciti(‘d and explained in the letter of the (chairman of the 
Justices— were as desirable as any upon which money could be expended. Ho 
thought that all are agreed tluit the system of drainage, which has been inaugu- 
rated and carried out to partial completion, has been a success. He was (juite 
sure that lie.would lie the last man to stand in the wity of the extension of a 
system which has*beiietited the European portion of the tf)wn to the Native 
portion also. Ilis belief was that this Council would probably ajiprovo of the 
action taken in this matter ; but, on the other hand, he believed that the debts 
of the city are rapidly accumulating, and are a very heavy burden, amounting 
to something more tbijn a million sterling. To complete the undertaking under 
consideration would add considerably to that amount. Well, then, we were in 
this matter to a certain extent not only acting for ourselves, but were acting as 
trustees for })5sterity ; and it was for the Council anxiously to consider whether it 
is right and proper, for the interests of the present and future generations, that 
we should undertake to carry out these works, which are of the very greatest 
benefit to the town and inhabitants of Calcutta. 

The la«t Bill on the list was also one of great importance, which had been 
already for a considerable period under the consideration of the Council, but 
which he believed the Hon. Member in charge was about to suggest that wo 
should for a certain \ime postpone, in order that further consideration mi^ht be 
given to certain points connected with it. He alluded to the Bill relating to 
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embankments and drainage. A suggestion had been made that the Govei 
ment was anxious, by means of this Bill, to rid itself of obligations whi 
it undertook in the last century, at the time of the decennial settleme: 
Speaking for himself, he might say that the Government had no such wis 
his impression was, as the Hon. Member in charge of the Bill woi 
probably tell the Council, that any obligations distinctly undertaken by t 
Government as part of the basis of the decennial settlement, wliich aft 
wards became the permanent settlement, should be maintained intact, and tl 
the Government should not attempt to rid itself of those obligations. Tl 
was a point which would be fairfy and impartially considered, and fail 
and impartially laid before the Council. Then this measure would a 
involve very important questions in regard to the relations between zemind 
holding their estates directly from Government,, and those numen 
Bubordinatc holders who have great and permanent interests in the soil 
Bengal llo thought lion. Members, whether they supj)orted or oppos 
tbo Coss Bill which was passed last session, would admit that Government 1: 
not too much hurried tlie operation of that measure, lie Imped it would 
considered that we were carrying it out in a tentative and carol ul way, and ] 
too hastily ; and that the results of that measure would be not only to prov 
for the necessities of the present time, l)ut to give us a knowledge, that 
have not now got, of the actual rights to the soil in the districts to wliich i 
Bill would be apj)Ued. 

Again, the collateral advantage resulting from that knowledge will be, i 
that we shall impose more taxes on that basis, but that the j^coplc will be f 
to arrange amongst themselves, with duo regard to their re.s])ectivc riglits, 
improvements wdiich they themselves desire to undertake. The Iloog] 
Drainage Bill, which was ])assed last session, was a tentative mensuro of t 
kind, lie had the lionot to submit to the Council on that occasion a petit 
of the inhabitants of a locality in Bengal, who expressed a great desire 
undertake certain works for the improvement (^f their lands. Well, then, 
might be possible to introduce furtlier measures which will allow of the. voh 
tary union of dilTerent classes in different localities to undertake improvome 
lor the common good. He merely threw that out as hint of tiic mcasu 
which might follow those which had been already submitted to the Council. 

Before sitting dowm it might be well, His Honour thought, that in addit 
to this notice of tlie Bills to be immediately submitted, he should in a loi 
way inform the members of the Council of the subjects under the consideration 
the Government, and in carrying which into effect it was possible Governm 
might ask the assistance of the Council by means of legislation. One of th 
measures is in regard to the great canals for irrigation and navigation wh 
have been undertaken by the Government. All arc aware that in Orissa caa 
of that kind have been already carried far towards completion. But the gr 
difficulty and great dilemma is that great objection has been taken, by thepeo 
of the parts alluded to, to the arrangements under which it is at present propoi 
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to allow the use of water for irrigation. That subject is under the most 
anxious consideration of the Governmei^ His own impression was that it would 
probably be necessary that the law affecting the irrigation system should 
oe re-considered, and in the course of the Session it is not improbable that it 
may be the duty of the Government to submit to the Council a measure on 
this subject. 

Another subject which has been brought under the consideration of the 
Government, and in respect to which papers have been submitted to the Legisla- 
tive Department, is in regartl to emigration to the districts in the north-eastern 
frontiers of Bengal, Assam and Cachar, which is governed by special laws. 
Questions have arisen in regard to emigration to the colonies, but that is a 
subject which, if dealt with at all, is a subject for imperial legislature. But in 
respect to emigration from Bengal to countries which are within the legislative 
jurisdiction of this Council several questions have arisen, in regard to which 
the Government has been led to believe that it is desirable in some respects 
to aniend the existing law. That is also a subject wdiich was under the anxious 
consideration of the Government. 

Then there is another sulqect in respect of which it is proposed to submit a 
Bill to the Council, although that Bill has not yet been prepared-— that is, 
relating to charitable bequests. Great complaints have .been made, and he feared 
to some extent justly, that endowments made by former Governments, and by 
rich benevolent individuals, for the public good in this country, arc not now so 
efficient as formerly for the purposes for which they were designed. lie was 
inclined to think that there is some justice in these complaints. The ground of 
these complaints is not so much that the Government has resumed these funds, 
for in tliat respect the Government had been most careful and cautious, but that 
no sufficient provision lias been made for compelling those in whose hands the 
endowments are held to devote them to the objects forVliich they were given. 
It is also fouhd, wi<h regard to modern bequests, that there is some difficulty in 
properly carrying them out ; and it is probable that the whole subject will 
come up for coiisideration in this Council, and that an IJon. Meiuber connected 
with the Government would submit a Bill to remedy the defects wliich have 
been found. to exist. 

There is another subject wliicli, somewhat unexpectedly to His Honour, 
had been precipitated upon us. All the members of the Council, and perhaps 
all the inhabitants of Bengal, are aware that one of ilie fundamental laws 
of that Code upon which the institutions of Bengal were founded — one of the 
fundamental parts of that great Code of 1793— was liegulation XXVIl of 1793, 
by which all the sayer, market, and other internal iluties were abolished, by 
which compensation was given to those who derived profit from them, and by 
which tho'se duties were prohibited for the future. Some of the eaily Begula- 
tions applied both to the present Government of Bengal ' IVoper and to the 
North-Western Prot^ces; some of them also gave certain pothers to the High 
Court with which this Council was not competent to deal, and the Legislature 
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of India had in its wisdom thought pr6per to deal with them so far as to 
abolish and sweep them away, not witl^he object of rendering them infruc- 
tuous, because there was a clause in the Bill lately passed by the Indian Legis- 
lature which provided that the principles of those laws should stand. Still the 
machinery of these old Regulations had been swept away, in order that we 
might be able to build upon the foundation enactments more suited to modem 
requirements and to provide for them more effectually. One of the Regulations 
which was somewhat unexpectedly to him swept away in the process of repeal- 
ing obsolete enactments was this Regulation of *1793, and the consequence 
was that we were now left without any machinery for carrying out the princi- 
ples laid down by that Regulation, — principles which wore still abstract law, 
although the machinerv was now wanting. The subject had been pressed upon 
the consideration of the Government for some time past. Both the records 
of the Government and the public prints had been full of complaints that that 
Regulation was in all parts of the country set at defiance ; that there was hardly 
a river in Bengal upon which internal duties were not in some shape levied, 
and that other duties were in many sliapes levied. A case was submitted to 
the Government in which compensation was paid for a hilt, and the proprietor 
simply removed the hilt to a short distance down the river, and at the same 
time that ho received the compensdtion, he also levied duties as merrily 
as ever. This subject was pressed on the consideration of the Government, but 
it involved so many difficulties that we were not yet prepared for immediate 
legislation, when we found that the old machinery had been swept away: it 
would probably be the duty of the Government to submit to the Council a 
measure on this subject as early as possible. 

Papers would shortly be published, and would no doubt soon be made 
patent to the Council, which would show that complaints had been received 
from many parts of the country that another fundamental provision of the 
early Code had boon, he was sorry to say, systematically • set at naught — he 
meant the Regulation which prohibited zemindars from levying nb?mhs, or cesses, 
in addition to the proper revenues. Wo had circulated these papers for the 
opinion of high officers of Government, and of certain selected persons in 
different parts of the country, and published them, and it wopld be for the Council 
to consider whether we could make the machinery for carrying out those provi- 
sions of the law somewhat more stringent than at present. 

Another subject connected with thq laud, and which we were also bound 
to consider, was this, whether some permanent provision for the maintenance 
of boundary marks might not be necessary. The Council were aware that the 
Government had gone to a very large expense to survey Bengal and to lay down 
boundary marks, but there was no provision for maintaining those bpundaries ; 
and he thought it would be a question upon which the mem tiers of this Council 
connected with the land would be better able to come to a just conclusion than 
His Honour wa5, -whether it would be necessary to malfe some provision for 
maintaining boundary marks in order to prevent fraud and litigation. 
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His Honour by no means professed to have laid before the Council all the 
measures in respect of which the Government may be bound to require their 
assistance. He apprehended that we should not overde^islate ; he thought 
t^^ey should not do too much in that way, but it was well that ho should open 
to the Council the measures that it was likely would be laid before the 
Council. 


MOFUSSIL MUNICIPALITIES. 

• 

Mr. Bernard moved for leave to bring in a Bill to amend and consolidate 
the law relating to municipalities. II o said that at prosont Municipal Govern- 
ment in Bengal towns, e:tclusive of Calcutta, was conducted under four 
different laws, each with its own system and procedure. The earliest of these 
Acts was Act XXVI of 1850, which empowered Government to constitute a 
Corporation in any town where the inhabitants may express a wish for self- 
government. Under this law there wore only two municipalities in Bengal, 
namely, Monghyr and Jamalpore. The next Municipal Act is XX of 1856, 
under which the whole Municipal Government vests in the Magistrate. The 
main object of this Act is to provide for the payment of chowk^iydars or town 
watchmen. The Magistrate appoints these chowkeydars, a.ssi|^ni8 their salaries, 
manages the town fund, devotes its surplus to cleaning or lighting the town, and 
nominates a punchiyet, who are to help him in assessing tlio town tax. Forty 
towns in Bengal liad a quasi-municipal organization under Act XX of 1856. 

The next municipal law was enacted by this Council as Act III of 1864, and 
was called the “District Municipal Improvement Act.” Under this Act some- 
thing approaciiing to self-government was allowed to townships in Bengal. It 
provides for the jippointmcnt of a governing body, on which certain ez-officio 
members sit. Tins body imposes taxation oi four different kinds — it must keep 
up a town jlolice force, and it may spend municipal money on roads, streets, 
and conservancy. The Act of 1864 also provides penalties for the broach of 
certain ordinary and reasonable conservancy rules. A limit is prescribed for 
each of the different kinds of taxes which the Act permits. Twenty-six towns 
in Bengal . have been incorporated as municipalities under this Act ; most of 
these towns are municipal head-quarters of districts, and all of them are places 
of some size and importance. 

,Tho next Act is Act VI of 1868, the District Towns’ Act. This Act wajs 
introduced in 1868 by the lion. Member who had to-day re-joined the Council. 
When asking for leave to introduce the Bill, the bon. mover sketched the 
history of municipal legislation in Bengal from the early days of British 
dominion, and he explained that the Bill of 1868 was drawn on the model of 
Act XX of 1856; the town committee were to be rather a consultative than an 
executive body. Their functions were to advise the magistrate on general matters, 
to examine and remark upon the town estimates, and either to assess the 
nvinicipal taxes themselves, or to direct their assessment by the wiird committees 
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appointed for different sections of the town. Only one form of taxation is 
allowed under this Act, namely a tax according to the circumstances and pro- 
perty .of the persons to be protected ; and the town fund thereby raised is 
applicable first to the payment of police, and then to the repair of roads or 
streets, to the conservancy or general improvement of the town, and to the 
maintenance of dispensaries and vaccination. The Act also contains sundry 
conservancy clauses, any or all of which can be extended to a town, and it 
empowers the members of the town committee to try persons accused of trans- 
gressing these conservancy provisions. This Act 'is now in force in ninety- 
four towns in Bengal. 

Besides these four substantive Municipal Acts, there are two or three 
amending Acts; there are two Acts which refer .to the suburbs of Calcutta — 
an Act regarding vaccination and inoculation in towns, and an Act providing 
for municipal markets. Thus there are in Bengal 1G9 municipal coiporations 
governed uy one or other of the four municipal enactments he had mentioned, 
and to some of which the amending Acts and other special Acts applied. 

The aggregate municipal income of these 169 towns is about eleven or 
twelve lakhs of rupees. The interests affected by the Bill which he would ask 
leave to introduce are thus scattered over many districts, and are themselves 
of very considorable importance. There is so much business before us to- day 
that he hesitated to take up the Council’s lime with any further reference to 
the existing municipal laws, or to go into .the interesting question of municipal 
or communal Government as it formerly existed in many parts of India. In 
some way or another, the communal system characteristic of aryan townships 
may have been more or less obliterated in parts of Bengal ; but however this 
may bo, there is no ground for thinking that the people of Bengal will take 
less interest in municipal government than the people of other parts of India. 
Largo trading marts and industrial oontres of population may perhaps be rarer 
hi Bengal than in Northern India; but then, on the other hand, there is a much 
larger proportion of educated men who are fit to be in some sense leaders of 
the poojde ; so that poihaj)s Bengal is more ripe for municipal self-government 
than any other part of India. The Bill therefore for which he would solicit the 
Council 8 consideration will, if it ever becomes law, have an interest for a large 
and important section of the community. 

If ho was permitted to lay tlio Bill on the table, ho should have an oppor- 
tunity of remarking on some of its principal provisions ; and he would only now 
trouble the Council with an outline of the objects which the framers of the 
proposed Bill have set before themselves. 

Firstly, our intention has been to consolidate the old laws, rather than to 
frame a new law. In ofder to meet the requirements of large and small towns, 
the Bill will provide for two or more classes of municipalities, each with a differ- 
ent maximum rate of taxation. It will provide for the appointment or elec- 
tion of a governing body of comtnissioners, whose powers will be considerably 
larger than those exorcised by the governing bodies under the old municipal 
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Acts. The Commissioners will have the power of imposing all or any of the 
municipal taxes ; they will decide as to the strength of the police force required 
for their town ; they will vote the town estimates, and their vote, if passed by 
^ majority of two-thirds, will be final. The assessment of the taxes, subject 
to the maximum prescribed by this Bill, will devolve on the Commissioners or 
on bodies acting under them. They will have the power of assigning salaries 
to all municipal servants, and a bench of Commissioners will sit from time to 
time as Magistrates for trying breaches of the municipal law or rules. I'he 
conservancy clauses and •the municipal Begulations will be collected into a 
separate part of the Bill, and it will be optional with the Lieutenant-Governor 
to apply all or any of them to any town. 

In the foregoing respects the now Bill will not differ widely from parts 
of the other Municipal Bills which have preceded it. He would now very 
briefly notice the provisions of the Bill which may bo in some dega'ce new*. 
As the powers of the (commissioners have been extended, it has been deemed 
right to ])rovide for the contingency of Commissioners neglecting to carryout 
the municipal system. Tlio Government after all is responsilde for the peac(^ 
of towns as well as of the country, and for the state of the main arttTial 
roads, anti therefore ])ower will be taken hy the Government to intervene in 
cases where the Municipal Comn.issioners may neglect to maintain a sufficient 
town police, or may omit to keep in order a district road whi{;h may j)ii8H 
* through their town. The taxes which under the proposed Bill wall he impos- 
able include tlioso wdiich have already in successive Acts been sanctioned 
by this Council, viz. a tax oti ])ersons according to their circumstances and 
property, a tax on the annual value of houses and lands, a tax on c.arriages, 
horses, and elephants, a tax on trades and (tailings, tolls on rojids and on ferrif^s. 
It is proposed also to take power for a town to impose within its limits town duties 
or bazar dues. Towm duties liad, as the Council knows, b(‘en a favourite form 
of miinieipaf taxation in some parts of India, both under Native and under British 
rule. lie was informed that town duties are not popular in Lower Bengal; if 
so, the Commissioners will not often adopt this particular form of taxation. 
But bazar duos are very w^ell known all over Bengal ; indeed it would seem, 
as Ills Honour the president had just observed, as if no bazar or market could 
be comfortably established until somebody put dues upon its freciuenters. If 
this be the case, it would be as 'svell that tlie townships should have the benefit 
of siLch sources of income wdthin their limits. One other now form of taxation 
is proposed, viz. a tax on public proce.ssions through the town. Each man who 
wants to take a large procession through the streets will have t(j pay for a 
license, graduated according to the wear and inconvenience his procession is 
likely to, cause on the town streets If bis procession is a very large one, 
he yrill have to pay more; if it is a small one, he will have to pay less. No 
license fee will be leviable on strictly religious processions, and the adoption 
of this form of taxation will of course depend upon the views of the Commis- 
sioners of each town. 
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Tho municipal funds will, under the proposed Bill, be applicable to police, 
to conservancy, to water-supply, to lighting, to vaccination, to dispensaries and 
other kindred charges. It is also proposed to make them applicable to two new 
classes of objects, namely, to educational purposes, which His Honour had referred 
to, and to tho relief of exceptional distress. We propose to empower tho Com- 
missioners to expend money on elementary education. This Council has often 
legislated for the application of town funds to such purposes as street lighting, 
road improvement, conservancy, and sanitation. Y et it seems impossible to deny 
that it is at least as important for the welfare of the £t)wn that the children of its 
poor should have the means of elementary education easily available at a reason- 
able price ; it is at least as important that education should be accessible to the 
children of the poor, as that they should have a few extra street lights, or that the 
bazar frontages should be slightly more ornamental, or that a few of the streets 
should be widened. If the members of the Council will consider this matter 
apart from discussions, which he hoped are dead and buried after the 
President’s announcement of last session that there was to be no general educa- 
tional cess ; if they will consider tlic question apart from these rather warm 
party controversies, they will, he hoped, agree that the education of the children 
of a town is a very legitimate object for the expenditure of a part of the muni- 
cipal funds which may be raised in such town. He did not wish to criticise tho 
municipal administration anywhere, but it seems somewhat extraordinary 
that great cities like Calcutta and Bombay, and that towns in the interior, 
should not have the power, oven if they had the will, to devote any share of 
the municipal funds to tho education of tlie children of the poor. If education 
were general, there would certainly be less dirt, less disease, less poverty, and 
less crime in our town than there is now. The Bill does not propose to devote 
municipal funds to high class schools or colleges, but it will empower the Commis- 
sioners to devote a part of these funds to the furtherance of elementary education, 
that is, to the establishment or maintenance of vernacular schools ^or schools with 
vernacular departments) in sufficient numbers, and at such rates, as to be accessi- 
ble to younger children of the poorer classes. The only other new object to 
which municipal funds may be applicable under the proposed Bill is the relief 
of exceptional distress. It is not meant that any regular taxation should be 
imposea for the relief of tho poor; but in times of famine or flood, the Muni- 
cipal Commissioners will be able, if they see fit, to devote some of their money 
to helping the starving poor of their town. There is perhaps. no race in the 
world by whom aliiflsgiving is more generally practised than the Hindoos. 
Charity to the poor is enjoined by their sacred books, and it has the sanction 
of their most honored traditions ; and he hoped this Council would permit 
a municipal body, in a time of flood or famine, or of other exceptional distress, 
to divert for a few months the funds allotted for some town improvement to the 
relief of their starving or destitute fellow-citizens. 

He would only add that if the Council be willing to consider the proposed 
Bill, the Bill will not be hurried through, but will remain some sumths 
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before the public ; . it will be referred for opinion to the most intelligent of 
our existing municipal bodies, and it will, he hoped, receive full consideration, 
and gain much ‘improvement, at the hands of the Council and of the Select 
Committe,e. 

* His Honour the President said he wished to say a very few words in regard 
to an expression which fell from the Hon. Member who had just addressed 
the Council. It was just possible that Hon. Members and the public in general 
might be somewhat alamiod by the formidable catalogue of the modes of tax- 
ation which he had wdth ssT much ability and so much persuasion detailed to the 
Council. It was not so much for the iriforinalion of the members of the 
Council, but in order to obviate the fears of the public in general, that ilia Honour 
drew the attention of the Council to the fact that the proposal of Government was 
not that all these tuxes should bo imposed, but simply that every municipality 
should have free and ample power to choose what tax or taxes it considered 
most desirahle to impose. His Honour hoped that amongst those many taxes 
one or other or several of them would be found which these municipalities w’ould 
consider adapted to tlieir own requirements, and calculated to press as lightly as 
may be on the resources of the population, lie would also, in regard to the subject 
of educi/tion, say tiiat it was a matter in reference to which, so far as His Honour 
was concerned, he should bo very glad that the Select Committee and the Coun- 
cil should consider to what class of schools, and to what other objects, it should 
be free and open to municipal corporations to devote their funds. Ilia 
impression was that at this moment there were many municipalities anxious to 
give assistance to institutions which the law had not authorized them at present 
to aid with their funds. He had had frequent applications from municipalities 
anxious to aid dispensaries and schools ; and it often happened that the majority 
of the people in a town were inclined to aid these institutions, and that they 
thought and agreed that the best, fairest, and most equitable mode of giving 
such assistance should be by means of municipal taxation. It is projiosod, then, 
that a very wide power shall be given to municipalities in regard not only to 
the different modes of taxation, but also in regard to tho different inodes of 
expenditure. Coming back to the point from which His Honour started, namely, 
the establishment of niunicqial schools, it would be for the Select Committee 
and the Council to donsider to what classes of schools assistance might properly 
be given. It might be possible that the Council might consider that it should 
be in the power of municipalities to aid not only elementary schools, but also 
those schools which give education in the English language and in tho knowledge 
of the arts end sciences communicated through the English language. 

He would also say one or two words as to the powers proposed to be given to 
the Commissioners under this Bill. Now, his impression was very strong that if 
educated gentlemen connected with various towns in various parts of the country 
Ae asked to give their assistance and time and labor for the public good, it u 
clear that we sbotild entrust them with very considerable powers ; and Hia 
hope was, when the Bill was thoroughly manipulated, that the CouaeU 
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would see their way to giving large powers to the Commissionersj that they would 
entrust them with some of the powers now entrusted to Magistrates, to deal 
with questions arising in towns relating to conservancy, so that they might thus 
exercise both power and responsibilities. 

The motion was put and agreed to. . 

JUTE WAREHOUSES: FIRE-BRIGADE fCalcuifaJ. 

Mn. Bernard moved for leave to bring in h Bill to amciid the law 
for the registration of jute warehouses in Calcutta, and to provide for tlie 
establishment of an cflicicnt fire-brigade in Calcutta and its Suburbs. He said, 
the principle of licensing, inspecting, and controlling the storage of highly 
combustible substances in Calcuttg, had already been affirmed by the Council. 
Sections 118 and 39 of Act VI of 1860 provided for the registration of existing 
wareliouses and for licensing now ones. The Hon. Member on his right (Mr. 
Sclialch), when laying those clauses before the Council, cxpluincd that disastrous 
fires had occurred in Calcutta in conso({uence of the careless storage of jute. 
IVo Hon. Members, one of whom he saw opposite to him, opposed thosc^ 
clauses, urging that such restrictions would uiiauly hamper a very ijbjiortant 
and largely inen^asing trade ; but eventually the clauses regarding jute ware- 
houses in the Act VI of 1806 were unanimously adopted by this Couneij. But tin* 
law as it stood did not touch the jute warehouses in the Suburbs, and though 
it provided for registering and inspecting existing warehouses, it did not 
provide for controlling their owners and for withdrawing licenses, or in any way 
for enforcing cave and vigilance on the part of the owners. 

Since 1866 tlic jute trade had increased enormously: the exports foirn the 
port of Calcutta were nearly three and a lialf million hundred-weights last year, 
and it w:i8 expected that they wmuld reach four millions this year. All, or nearly 
all this quantity, and a great deal more jute required to make up the Seven or 
eight million gunny-bags exported annually, had to bo stored for a longer or 
shorter time, and had to bo packed for export, in or near Calcutta. There were 
in January last 247 jute warehouses in Calcutta alone, besides those in the 
Suburbs. As some lion. Members of this Council well know, the custom at 
many warehouses and pressing places was to leave the jute drums (as tliey were 
called) and loose jute out in open yards, and to spread jute clippings over 
the court-yard where a press might he at work. These jute^yards wore 
generally in the lieart of the most populous parts of the city : some of them 
wore in the midst of the mercantile quarter on the river bank. It would be in 
the recollection of most of us that a few weeks back a tire broke out in a jute 
screw-house on the quay, and that fire, if there had boon any wind, must have 
reached an adjoining jute store ; it might have destroyed the quarter of 
Calcutta which containea all the chief wardiouses of foreign goods, and it would 
probably have spread to the shipping. If the Council allo^^ed him, he would 
^eald a short extract from a letter of the Chamber of Commerce, in which 
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they described the occurrence and urged that some measures should be taken to 
prevent catastrophes of that kind: — 

“ The consideration of this matter has been pressed anew upon the attention of the Chamber liy the 
fire* which broke out last Sunday ui^dit in u into screw-house situated in a closely oeeiipied part of Clive 
Street, surrounded by merchants' offices and Rodowns containing merchandise of f;reat value. Jl is the 
general belief that notwiLhslanding the exertions of the fire-hngade and the extraordmary elTorts made by 
the European crows of vessels incKired near the scene of the fire, and which were fortunately sueeessful in 
confining its ravages to a single block of buildings, if there had been an ordinary amount of wind at the 
time, the fire would have sjK'edily reached and utterly destroyed a vast amount of property in the neighbour, 
hood, and its extension would have^^uccu attended with the most deplorable eousequcncos to the trade of 
Calcutta.” 

A few days ago two Calculta firms, which had their offices and godowns 
on the quay, eomplaincd to the Magistrate against a jute wtirehouse next door 
to them. In tlie enclosure of their store there were some 200 square yards of 
ground covered with jute clippings; the stack of clijipings was twelve feet or so 
high, and topped the wall of the yard. On one side of this yard was a Bteani- 
(mginc and its fire ; on the other was a large forge constantly at work. If a 
sjiark had fallen from cither of these fires on the jute clippings, and if there 
had been any wind, a most disastrous fire must have been the r(‘sult. But the 
magistrate'coiild not, as the law now stood, eora]>el tlic owner of the jute yard 
to take order with his property so as to obviate the risk of fire. 

The Justices of the Peace, the Chamber of Commerce, tlic Suburban Muni- 
cipal Commissioners, all thought that this state of things ought not to continue, 
and agreed tf) ask the Legislature to strengthen the hands of the municijiality 
in this matter. It was hup])ily tnui that we had not as yet had many serious 
accidents from the burning of jute stores : but when tliis Council considored the 
risk caused by the preseut condition of many of these jute yards; when it 
. remembered that the existence of ill-ordered jute yards all over the richest 
parts of the city was not only likely to cause fires, but was certain to increase 
enormously the evils of any conflagration which might unfortunately occur — 
when the Council considered these points, it wolud perhaps permit further 
legislation with a view to strengthening the hands of the municipal authorities 
in this matter. 

It had been suggested that all jute warehouses ought to be taken outside 
Calcutta, or, at any rate, that a limited portion of the town should bo set apart 
for the accommodation of such stores. But these suggestions had not been 
adopted in the. present Bill. All that was proposed was to emiiower the Justices 
to inspect jute warehouses, to insist on their being managed with discretion, 
and to refuse licenses to new jute warehouses ; and the Bill empowered the 
'Magistrate to suspend and to withdraw the license from any jute yard which 
might be so managed as to cause danger to life or property in the neighbour- 
hood. The Bill also empowered the Magistrate to impose certain moderate 
penalties for breaches of its provisions. 

The third and fdurth parts of the Bill were modelled on the recent London 
Fire-brigade Act. They provided for the establishment and management of a 
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united fire-brip^ade for Calcutta and its Suburbs. It migjht, perhaps, be said 
that many of the objects of this part of the Bill might be met by the Justices 
under their present powers ; but legislation was needed to enable the two muni- 
cipal bodies (Calcutta and the Suburbs) to unite together. There were only two 
clauses of new substantive law proposed in these Parts which were of any 
importance. The first was the levy of a certain charge on the f)remia of fire 
insurances in Calcutta, this charge being a contribution towards the cost of the 
fire-brigade ; and the second, which enabled the fire-brigade officers and the 
police to take order with property or houses ctose to the place where a fire 
might be raging. Those })rovi8i()n8 seemed in themselves fair and useful ; they 
had been adopted in the London Fire-brigade Act, and there was notliing in 
the circumstances of Calcutta to prevent our ado])ting them. 

lie had only to add that’ if the Council saw fit to permit the introduction 
of this Bill, and if the Bill should be referred to a Select Committee, the 
Committee would take steps to obtain from the Justices, from the Chamber of 
Commerce, and from the Suburban Municipal Commissioners, such expression 
of opinion as those bodies might be willing to give on tlio principles and details 
of the Bill. 

Ills Honour the President said ho had received that morning a' memorial 
from the Agents of certain Fire Insurance Companies in connection with this 
Bill. lie had not had time to communicate with the lion. Member in charge 
of the Bill regarding the memorial, and therefore, if agreeable to the Council, 
he would ask the Secretary to read it. 

The memorial, which was as follows, was then road : — 

Calcuita, 4^/< December, 1871. 

To H. L. DAMPIER, Esg,, c.s., Secretary to the Oovernment of Bengal. 

Sir, 

Wk, the iindersij^nod Apents of Fire Insurance OfllcoR, have to hnng to your notice, for 
the information of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, that at a meeting held by us this dav 
at the Chamber of Commerce, after discussion of the occurrence of the late disastrous fire (the second of 
the kind this jrear) winch took place on the night of Sunday, the 26th ultimo and was caused by the 
ignition of jute in godowus situated m Clive Street, we came to the following resolution : — 

' That ow'ing to the groat danger in which both life and property were placed from the constant 
recurrence of such fires, arising as they do from loose jutt« and cotton stored in godowns situated in and 
bordering on the bazar. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor be rcijuested to cause measures to be taken, 
at the earliest possible date, for the entire removal of all unscrewed and screwed jute and cotton or other 
inflamraablo fibres beyond the limits of the towm of Calcutta, and for the suppression of all screws within 
the said limits.’ 

Wo do not think that we are unreasonable in urging upon His Honour the Lieutonant-Goremor that 
such an Act may bo passed, considering the large interests tliat are endangered, and that altliough it is m 
a measure for our protection, it is still more so for that of native life, as well as both European and native 
property stored in the business part of the city. 

On ^th occasions of fire to which we refer, there was fortunately soarcely any wind blowing. Had a 
high wind prevailed, a oonflagration might have been witnessed little short of the late terrible one m 
America, and the loss of property might have involved a large portion of the commercial community in 
comparative ruin. 
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In layine this matter before His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, we bo|; further to intimate to you 
that should His Honour require any further information upon the subject before taking action, a deputation 
of Agents of fire offices will, when convenient to His Honour, be prepared to wait upon him 

We have, &r,, 

(Signed by the Agents of seventeen Fire Insurance Offices.”) 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

Mr. Bernard applied to the President to supend the Rules for the conduct 
of business to enable him t^ move that the Bill be read in Council and referred 
to a Select Committee. 

His Honour the President, in suspending the Rules for the conduct of busi- 
ness, said that under the urgent necessity for legislation, caused by the recent 
oc^currence of a disastrous fire, he hoped the Council w'ould tliink that he was 
right in suspending the Rules, in order to enable the Committee, to whom the Bill 
would be referred, to proceed with its consideration as soon as j)08sible. 

Mr. Bernard then moved that the Bill be read in Council. 

Modlvie Audool Lutekf said, he begged to support the principle of the Bill 
which had just been introduced, and in doing so to state that it had not boon 
introduct*d a moment sooner than it was most urgently needed, lie begged to 
draw tlie attention of the Council to the fact that for some time past, and espe- 
cially since the late fire in Clive Street, there had been an immense increase 
of jute storage in the Suburbs; almost every empty building, whether pucka or 
kutcha, from Baliaghatta to Burranuggur, being filled up with loose iuto, as 
well as the empty godowna in Kidderpore in close proximity to the Govern- 
ment dock-yard and other valuable property. 

The Sealdah Railway Station had also been crowded wdth jute drums, 
through which engines blowing off sparks and dropping rod-hot cinders were con- 
stantly running, and this had been continued in spite of the strong remonstrance 
of the Chaifman of the Suburban Municipal Commissioners and the Magistrate 
of the 24-Pergunnah8, and of the warning of the year before last, when a very 
considerable fire occurred in the station and a quantity of jute and other 
property was destroyed. 

Such fi state of affairs .very urgently required that some stringent rules 
should be passed for *the registering and licensing of all places not only in 
Calcutta, but also in the Suburbs, and for insisting that proper care should be 
taken by the .dealers in jute against fire. 

The Bill, however, he found, did not vest the Suburban Municipal Commis- 
sioners with power in the matter, and he thought that they should have as much 
power in the Suburbs as the Justices of the Peace in Calcutta. 

Mr. Colvin said that as this was the first occasion on which ho had the 
honor of sitting in the Council, he felt that it would have been more becoming 
on'his part to have preserved a modest silence than to address the Council, as 
he ventured to dd, without having first acquired some experience of its 
proceedings. But as the Bill which had just been introduced was one which, 
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while of great importance to the inhabitants of the city at ■ large, also closely 
affected the interests of the section of the community to which he more imme- 
diately belonged, and the interests of which he trusted he might be considered 
in some degree to represent, he did not think he would be doing his duty by 
^his fellow-merchants and traders if ho did not endeavour to express the views 
which he believed to be held by them generally, as well as by himself personally, 
on the subject. Still he did not wish to appear as the advocate of the interests 
of a particular class, except in so far as the general welfare was involved in and 
(ionnected with them. He would premise that the oftject of the measure, viz. 
the greater security of the city against fires, especially such as arise from tlie 
storage of hazardous goods in premises within its precincts, was one which he 
was very glad to have the opportunity of supporting, and that he quite concur- 
red in the provisions of the Bill as far as they went ; but he thought that tliere 
would be found to be a gcncjral impression that they should go further still, and 
that provision ‘should be made for the eventual abolition of licenses altogether 
for tlie storage of jute, cotton, and other combustible substances in premises 
within the limits of the town, and for their gradual removal to safer situations 
on the outskirts of the city, such as the banks of the canals or the other side 
of the river. This might appear a strong measure, but he believed* it to be 
really essential for the purpose in view ; and that half measures, such as a more 
stringent system of licensing, though a step in the riglit direction, were com- 
paratively inadequate. For instance, he was informed tluit the premises in 
which the recent fire occurred wore duly licensed under the existing Act ; yet 
the fire occurred there all the same, and a similar event might of course hajipen 
again in a like situation. It might bo said that he had not shown sufficient 
(;au80 for such an ajiparently arbitrary proceeding ; that the experience of recent 
years did not point to any fire of such great extent, or attended with such serious 
c.onsequonces as to render it necessary, or to warrant His Honour’s Government 
in adopting it. But if no such calamity had yet happened, ho believed that 
there was none the less a dreadful danger that it miglit occur, and that an 
adverse combination of circumstances might at any time cause a fire, origina- 
ting in these dangerous premises, and spreading to the godowns of English offices, 
and to the bazar, to spread into a conflagration which would involve disastrous 
consequences and very heavy losses both to the European and Native commu- 
nity. It was to secure something like immunity from the risk of such a calamity 
that he desired to advocate the proposal be had named. He was aware that the 
proposal might involve the consideration of the question of compensation to the 
owners of property, the value of which would be affected by it ; but he did not 
think that this question was one which it would be very alarming to confront, 
or difficult to deal with fairly. 

The establishment of a more efficient fire-brigade was a step the desirability 
of which would not, he thought, be questioned ; but there was one point 
connected with it on which he wished to remark, viz. the proposal to tax Fire 
Insurance Companies for a part of the expenses of the fire-brigade. Though he 
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happened to be an agent for a- Fire Insurance Company, lie was not pleading 
their special interests, but only stating the principle on which ho thought such a 
tax should be based. ^ Fire iitsiirance was a considerable and important element 
of Jbhe trade of the city, and as such fairly liable to bear its due ])roportion 
of imperial ^nd municipal taxation; but to single it out sj)ccially to contribute' 
to a fund of which the object was admittedly the general safety of public life 
and property, was, be thought, a proceeding decidedly open to question. 

Lastly, he wished to express the general satisfaction, which ho was suns 
would be felt, that His Honour’s Government was taking early steps to secure 
greater protectifm against tire than now exists, Imt is urgently needed in this 
city, which contains such a vast population, and such an accumulation of valu- 
able pro])erty within a compartively limited area, and in situations of very 
considerable risk. 

Mr. Bi:KNAjm said there wore one or two points on wliich ho thought 
ought to reply, as tliis was in soim^ sense the se('ond reading of the liill. The 
lion. Member on bis left (Moulvic' Aljdool Luteef) had observed that the 
Sul)urban Munieipal CommiNsioners liad no power under tlio existing law to 
license or register jute warehouses. This, liowcverwas a matter with wliich tht^ 
Select Cordmittee could deal ; but the id(;a was that the Corporation of Justices 
for Calcutta sliould be resjioiisibio for the working of Iho Bill throughout 
Calcutta and the Suburbs. If, however, it w’as nec('ssary that the Suburban 
Commissioners sliould have co-ordinate powers with the Jiisti(;es under tlie Bill, 
such powers could be given ; but there was somcibing to be said for Iiaving one 
agency to do the whole business. The Hon. 'Member opposite (Mr. Colvin) 
had made a suggestion wbicli would be a question for the Howrah Municipal 
Commissioners and the Council to consider, namely, as to whether it would not 
bo advisable to provide for the eventual removal of jute storoliousos from 
Calcutta across the river to Howrah and to portions of the »Suburl)s. The 
Hon. Member must bo admitted to be a better autliority on sueli a subject 
than perhaps any other member of the Council, and ho had expressed a decided 
opinion that it was advisable to provide for the eventual removal of these 
warehouses from Calcutta. On such a point he (Mr. Bernard) had no doubt that 
the Council would be advised by the Chamber of Commerce and other authorities 
if they thought it right that such provision should be made in the Bill ; and if 
it was in the interests of the commerce of Cahmtta the framers of the Bill 
certaijily would not object. There was one other point that had been referred 
to, namely, the taxation of Insurance Companies for the support of a fire-brigade. 
This provision was adopted from the recent Act of Parliament providing for the 
establishment of the London fire-brigade, and he believed that the history of 
Insurance^ Companies in London would show that formerly Insurance Companies 
used to keep their own fire-engines, and that there used to be a rivalry between 
the different companies as to which should get first with their engines to 
the fire. It was hoWever found better to get all the fire-engines into one 
brigade, under one management ; and the Insurance Companies therefore no 
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longer kept up thoir respective engines, but contributed towards the expense of 
the general brigade. 

The motion was tlicn agreed to, and the Bill referred to a Select Committee, 
consisting of ]\Ir. Bayley, Moulvie Abdr^ol Lutcef, Ihijah Jotendro Mohun 
Tagore, Mr. Colvin, and tlie Mover, with instructions to rej)ortin one month. 

His lIoNOiiii Tin-: Pkkkidknt moved tliat the memorial from the Agents of 
Fire Insurance Oflices, and the communication from tlic Chamber of Commerce, 
bo piintcd, and in doing so be said he would takct)iis o])portunity of announcing 
to the Council a fact which would certainly facilitate any^ legislation wlucli tlu‘ 
Council might se(^ fit to take in the direction indicated by the Hon. Member 
on the right (Mr. (\)lvin). ^Fhe fact whicdi he liad to state was this, that la* 
believed that Her Majesty’s Government at home had sanctioned tlio immediate 
construction of the ilooghly bridge. Not a moment would be lost in carrying 
out the work ; and we may reasonably hoju', at a very early jicriod, to see 
Calcutta connected with Howrah by this bridge. One of the main objects of a 
bridge over the Hooghly was to convert llowrali into a suburl) of Calcutta, in 
which jute might be stored and other measurers might bo takmi to eke out the 
scant room wo have in Calcutta. With rciV'rence to tlie oliservations of tlie 
Hon. Member to wliom ho had already referred, IIis IIonouu would remark 
that ho was not only ])orsonally indebted to him fur aeceding to his wish that 
he should join this Council, but the Council itself was indebted to him for the 
practical assistance wliich ho had, in so early a period of wliat His IJonouk 
might stylo his legislative career, shown himself to bo so ready to give us. 
His Honour was sure tliat there was no Hon. Member who could give the 
Council greater assistance in respect of a Bill of this kind, and m respect of 
other bills of a similar nature, as the Hon. Member, and Ills Honour hoped 
he would consent to serve on the Select Committee to whom the Bill would be 
referred. 

^riio motion was jiut and agreed to. 

CAJ.CUTTA MUNICIPALITY. 

Mr. Bernard moved for leave to bring in a Bill to extend tlio borrowing 
powers of the Justices of the Peace for the town of Calcutta. A letter from the 
Justices explaining why they wish to borrow more money, and why they are 
obliged to trouble the Legislature in the matter, is, he believed, in the hands of 
each member of the Council. The Justices’ letter showed that the Corporation 
of Calcutta had, at a large meeting, after long discussion, decided to 
accept the advice of certain skilled engineers who knew Calcutta well, and to 
extend the drainage works which have already done much benefit to a part of 
Calcutta. Tbo proposed extension will not indeed complete the drainage 
scheme for the whole city, but it will provide for the wants of a large 
and very thickly-jieopled part of the native town. As His Honour the President 
had observed, if the drainage scheme was good, the native portion of the town 
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should have at least the same advantage from it as tlie European quarter. 
These drainage works beinjj: of the nature of permanent improvements, cannot 
be carried out from current revenue ; tlicy are an outlay from capital, and must 
be paid for by loan : the Justices have borrowed up to the full extent of their 
fiorromng jiowers, and they have no power to issue further debentures. It is 
true that the Imperial Touneil liave recently passed an Act which authorizes 
the Governnicni to lend money to niimicipalities, hut that law did not alTcct the 
lej^islation of tliis Ccunoil, wliich has limited the borrowiiif^f })owcrs of the Justices. 
TJie Justices consider thal^the extension now proposed is as heavy a burden as 
they can fairly lay u])om the |)resent iidiahitants of Calcutta. When the 
existing lia1)ilitics of the Justi(*c.s shall liavc been in sonu' degree discharged, 
Calcutta may ]if)])e to carry out the drainage scheme still furtlier, if its prin- 
ciples and plan are some years lienee as generally npjiroved as they are now. 

J'liis Council may not desire to consider whetlier the drainage plan is or 
is not a good on(‘: tl^e lion, Jh-esident has exprcss(‘d a strong opinion in favor 
of the drainagi‘ sclaMue ; llie decision of the Justices is as strongly in liis favor ; 
and it seems to the general estimation that tlie Calcutta drainage has done 
very great good to a ])(»rtion of the town. But although tlio Council may not 
wish to •discuss the m(‘i‘ils of tlie drainage system, it will at any rat(‘ desire, 
before it permits the Justice's to add to the funded debt of Calcutta, to b (3 
satisfiocl that tlie city can afford these imjirovenients, and that the interest on 
tlie proposed lU'w loan can b(' paid, and a sinking fund to liquidate the principal 
can be ('stalillhlu’d, without iuiposing undue hurtlcns on the citizens. The letter 
wliich is in the hands of the members of the Council exjilains the present financial 
position of the Calcutta (Corporation. Calcutta has already a funded debt 
which sliortly will amount to 1 1 J lakhs (£‘1,1 dfiJHK) sterling). (Jf this large sum, 
o2 lakhs is the water-works loan. J le need hardly dwell u])on tlio advantage 
in resjiect of water-supply which Calcutta now enjoys above any city in India, 
perhaps above an^^ city in Asia. Ifut at any rate the water- works loan is not a 
charge on tlie general revenues of the (Corjioration ; the water-rate yields 
enough tapay the iiitcre.st on the loan, and also maintains a sinking fund which 
will liquidate the whole loan in about thirty years, that is, within tlie life-time 
of tlie prcj^ciit generation, lakhs of the funded debt arc the markets loan ; 
and the Justices ahttcijiatc that the rents of thch(‘ markets will fully repay the 
interest on the loan, and will also maintain a sinking fund for liquidating tho 
debt in thirty years. The rest of the funded debt consi.sts of 55 lakhs, which 
the Justices were cmjiowered by this Council to borrow for works of permanent 
improvement ; there is of course no drainage rate, so that the interest and tho 
sinking fund on this loan arc met from the general revenues of tho Cor])oration. 
The Justices now find that after paying interest on their funded debt ; after 
setting aside an annual sum for the sinking funds which he had described ; and 
after paying for the police of the town and for its lighting, they had about 
eleven lakhs of rupbes annual income for general purposes ; and tliey believe 
that from, these eleven lakhs they can meet the interest and the sinking fund 
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allotment for the new loan. If the further loan ia sanctioned, the money will 
probably bo obtained from Government under the Local Loan Act, at a much 
• lower rate of interest than the Calcutta debentures now bear. The Justices’ 
letter does not indeed state that the necessities of the proposed loan will not 
involve fresh taxation ; but he ^athcTcd that such is their intention, and th^i 
Chairman informed him tiiat he considers the existing taxation is sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the pi’oposed new loan. , ‘ 

Mr. Lee-NAKD had troubled the Council thus lon^ in this matter, because it 
seems ri^dit that the financial state of the ( V)rporati(SM should be made clear. 
Financial difficulties in a sister Indian city may perhaps make the Council 
anxious about the wisdom of increasing the funded debt of Calcutta. But it 
seems as if th(^ Calcutta Municijial Corporation has hitherto mana^^od their 
affairs sufficiently w'dl to w'urrant their askin'.,^ this Councils leavo to borrow 
a further sum for permanent improveiniiiits to the metropolis of British India. 

The motion was jmt and a^^reed 1o. 

Mu. Bernard applied to the President to suspend the* Rules for tlio conduct 
of business to enable him to move that the Bill be read in Council and referred 
to a Select Committee. 

Ills Honour the President said, this wus not a subject that tho Govern - 
raont had any disposition unduly to liuiTy, but it was felt that tho .lustices had 
justly said that if the \vork on which the m(mcy was to he exj)endcd was to bo 
undertaken, it ought to be done (juiekly. The woikiiig season was passing 
away, end it was very desirable that a reply should be given to their proposi- 
tion ns soon as may be. Tho subject had been thoroughly discussed by tho 
Corporation, and tho ]>apors on tlu' subject would bo laid before the Council, 
which w'ould put them into possession of the whole facts; and under these 
circumstances, lie thought lu' would he justified in suspending the Rules in order 
that the Bill might be read in Council and referred to a Select Committee at 
once. 

The motion was put and agreed to, and the Bill referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Bayley, Rujah Jotendro Mohun Tagore, Mr. Colvin, 
and the Mover, w ith instructions to rejiort in one week. 

EMBANKMENTS AND DRAINAGE; 

Mr. ScnALCii, in reference to the motion on the paper opposite his name, 
moved that the Rcjiort of the Si^lect Committee on the Bill to provide for embank- 
ments and drainage bo taken into consideration in order to the settlement of 
tho clauses, and that the clauses of the Bill bo considered for settlement in the 
form recommended by the Select Committee, observed that since his return 
to town ho had found that a considerable mass of papers had been collected bear- 
ing upon very important points of the Bill before the Council. These papers 
referred mainly to the embankments at present maintained by Government. 
Since the Council last met, a communication had been submitted by the British 
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Indian Association which touched on a principle of rather special importance, 
that was to say, the section which proposed to abolish all pre-existing liabilities. 
The communication was couched in very moderate terms, and he thought 
deserved most serious consideration. He thought he might say that there was 
no desire on the part of the Government to take advantage of any section of the 
Bill to repudiate their liabiHties, and he desired to look into the subject and see 
what embankments the Government werein justice bound to maintain, and what 
they had been obliged to take up owing to those who wore nrojierly liable not 
fulMlin? their liabilities. ‘It would take time to wade througn the mass of papers 
that had been collected before bringing forward the motion now before his name, 
as they would require much consideration, and he therefore proposed now to 
suggest that the Report of the Select Committee be accepted and taken into 
(ionsideration in order to the settlement of the clauses of the Bill. Uo would 
suggest that the consideration of the clauses be at present postponed, and that 
it be brought forward on a future day for settlement in the form recommended 
by the Select Committee. He took this opportunity also to mention that the 
Hon. Member on his left (Mr. Bernard) haa very kindly undertaken to relieve 
him of the management of this Bill, Tlie ITon. Member had been a member 
of the Sblect Committee, and had given great attention to the progress of the 
Bill through the Committee, and he was sure that the Hon. Member was as 
fully, if not more, able to take charge of the Bill than ho (Mr. Schalch) was. 
He would also take tlie opportunity 4o say that if the Hon. ^ Member should 
find at any time that any advice or suggestion was needed in respect of the 
Bill with which he (Mr. Schalch) had been so long connected, it would be his 
greatest pleasure to do so. 

The motion was put and agreed to, and the further consideration of the Bill 
postponed for one month. 

The Council was adjourned to Saturday, the 1 6th instant. 
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Saturdafj^ the \(Sth December^ 1871. 


grtierul: 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of. Bengal, prcsidm ^. 

J. Graham, Esq., Advocate- General^ 

H. L. Damfier, Esq., „ 

A. R. Thompson, Esq., 

V. H. SciiALCH, Esq., 

S. C. Bay LEY, Esq., 

0. Bernard, Esq., 

Moulvie Abdool Luteep, Khan Baiiadoor, 

T. M. Robinson, Esq., 

Rajah Jotendro Mohun Tagore, Bauadoor, 

Baboo Digumber Mitter, 
and 

B. D. Colvin, Esq. 

CALCUTTA MUNICIPALITY. 

Mr. Bernard said the report of the^elect Committee on the Bill to extend 
the borrowing powers of the J ustices of the Peace for the town of Calcutta 
had, ho believed, already been in the hands of Hon. Members. In the list 
of business a notice stood in his name that ho proposed to ask His Honour the 
President to suspend the Rules of the Council in order that tlic report of the 
Select Committee might be taken into consideration witli a view to the settle- 
ment of the clauses of the Bill. But he was not now going to make that request. 
This Bill had only been before the Council one week, and it bad scarcely been 
before the public at ail ; and as it was a serious matter, thus adding to the 
responsibilities of the town by enabling the Justices still further to increase 
their already largo funded debt, it seemed better that the rules of the Council 
should not be further forced, and that full time for the publication of the Bill 
should bo allowed. He did not therefore intend to ask f6r the suspension of 
the Ru1(;8. 

His Honour the President said, that before putting the question that the 
report of the Select Committee be received, he must say that he was very glad 
that the Hon. Member in charge of the Bill ^d withdrawn the motion which 
he proposed to make to apply to the President to suspend the rules in order 
that the Bill should be taken into immediate consideration. He felt that in a 
question of this kind the responsibility of suspending the usual course of the 
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rules, which required the publication for a certain time of a Bill of this kind, 
would have rested on him individually. He might say that in the case of a 
Money Bill of this kind he was very unwilling to take such a responsibility. 
Much had been heard of late of the growth of public opinion in Calcutta ; 
and it had been said that the Government must defer to tnat growing public 
opinion. He must say that»in some matters public opinion w’as very active and 
very quick, but that in regard to other matters public opinion was still exceed- 
ingly slow. This questioutof a very large increase to the borrowing powers’ 
of the Justices, and consequently to the debt of Calcutta, was one of very great 
importance. It was proposed in this Bill to authorise the municipality to 
borrow thirty laklis of rupees, that was to say, a sum of about two years of 
their gross income. If His Honoue might compare comparatively small things 
to greater, it was to this town as important a Bill as a Bill would be in the 
British House of Commons to enable the Government to borrow 150 millions 
sterling, which was about two years’ income of the United Kingdom ; yet, His 
Honouk was disappointed to find, on this subject public opinion had not pro- 
nounced itself in the most remote degree one w^ay or the other. On that 
account yis Honour was the more unwilling to suspend the rule w’hich 
required that the Bill should be published for the usual term. He was very 
anxious indeed that this Bill should be thoroughly considered and discussed 
by the public in order that the inhabitants of Calcutta should be fully alive 
to the obligations which they undertook, at the same time that they appreciated 
tlie benefits which they were likely to receive from the expenditure of this money. 
Although, then, His Honour knew that the municipal authorities were very anxi- 
ous to proceed with this work — a work of the utmost importance to the health 
of the community — still he was not willing to take upon himself the responsibi- 
lity of proceeding with this ^ill with unusual haste. Consequently this Bill 
would be published in the usual manner, and the Council would consider it 
after the full period of publication. He very earnestly hoped that during that 
period there would be something more than a pa.ssive expression of public 
opinion ; fhat there would be some evidence that the inhabitants of Calcutta 
were considering a matter which so vitally affected them ; that they were not 
merely sleeping oven it; and* that they had made up their minds that this was 
a wise and advisable measure. 

His Honour would say a word more on the subject of this Bill. Although 
he was not prepared to give notice of the exact form of the motion which ho 
might possibly bring forward, yet ho should like to tell the Council that he had 
it ill liis mind that it might be desirable to put a rider to a Bill of this kind by 
which a statutory obligation might be imposed on the municipality borrowing 
under this Act, requiring and enforcing upon it the obligation of establishing a 
sinking fund for ppying off the loan within a moderate jieriod, say thirty years. 
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His Honour was quite aware that that prudent course had hitherto been followed 
by the municipality under its present manap^ement. He was also aware that 
that condition had been imposed on corporations and other bodies which had 
borrowed money from the Government. J3ut he understood that there was no 
statutory obligation of the kind imposed on the Calcutta Municipality ; and it 
might happen that in case the municipality found itself in difficulty, possibly 
under loss prudent management or under the influence of different ideas from 
‘those which had hitherto influenced it, the Justices might suspend the opera- 
tion of f;he sinking fund, and for anything that appeared upon the face of this 
Bill, might borrow without making provision for the establishment of a sinking 
fund. His inclination was to suggest to the Council that when the Council 
proceeded to the consideration of the clauses of the Bill, it might be advisable 
to put in a statutory obligation on the Municipality when undertaking these 
loans, not only to pay the interest, but also to set apart a certain sum towards 
the foniiation of a sinking fund, in order that posterity might not be burdened 
with the obligations which were undertaken by the present generation. His 
Honour therefore in an informal way begged to give notice that lie should, if 
advised that it could conveniently and prudently be done, submit to ^ho Coun- 
cil such a provision as he had alluded to. 

The further consideration of the Bill was then postponed. 

MOFUSSIL MUNICIPALITIES. 

Mr. Rivers Thompson said, as there was no other business on the paper, 
before Ilis Honour the President adjourned the Council and fixed a day for its 
next meeting, he wished to put a question to the lion. Member opposite 
(Mr. Bernard), with reference to one of the Bills which he introduced at the 
last meeting of the Council, namely the Bill for the opnsoildation and amendment 
of the law relating to Municipalities. With regard to that Bell he (Mr. 
Thompson) believed it would bo expedient that some steps should be taken for 
its publication before it came before this Council in its next stage. If the 
Council met that day fortnight, probably it was the intention to bring forward 
the Bill on that day or at the first meeting held in January. Since the 
proceedings of the Council at its last meeting had been published, he had been 
ill communication with some native gentlemen of position in Calcutta who had 
expressed great anxiety in reference to some remarks which fell from His 
Honour the President, and to the speech of the Hon. Member opposite. The 
anxiety to which he (Mr. Thompson) had alluded was with reference to the possi- 
bility of compulsory taxation through municipalities, and it was fleared that local 
taxation might be largely increased by that measure. Not being aware of the 
details of the Bill, lie nad not been able to give any further assurance in 
the matter than that it would not be brought forward without ample time 
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being given for discussion and consideration both by the Council and 
the public. Tho question therefore that ho wished to ask tlio lion. Member 
was whether, if the reading of the Bill in the Council, which was the next 
stage of the measure, was fixed for the next meeting of the Council, the opportu- 
nity would be taken of publishing the Bill as soon as possible, so that with the 
details of tho Bill before tho Council sufficient time might be given for its 
careful consideration. 

Rajah Jotendro MoHinjiTAfiORE said, ho was in a position to bear out tho 
remarks of the Hon. Member who had just spoken. It had come to his know- 
ledge that there bad been some degree of alarm amongst the community with 
regard to the Bill to which tho Hon. Member had alluded. People seemed 
to think that the long list of taxes which had been mentioned by tho lion. Mpm- 
ber in charge of the Bill would sit heavily on the communities on which they were 
to be imposed, and on which the burden of taxation was already great ; but as 
neither the principles of the Bill nor its details had as yet been settled, it 
would be premature for him to hazard any opinion on the subject. That a Bill 
of such an important nature should bo placed before the members of tlio Coun- 
cil in suffifjient lime before it was brought on for discussion was exceedingly 
necessary. He thought it would he also very desirable that, this Bill^ should bo 
before tlie public for some time to allow full consideration being given to it, 
and if he mistook nut, the Hon. President himself had expressed an opinion 
to that effect. He had therefore njuch pleasure in supporting the suggestion 
of the Hon. Member who had just spoken. 

Mr. Bernard said that in reply to tho Hon. Member opposite ho would 
‘ask leave to state the course which he proposed to pursue with regard to tho 
Bill to which allusion had been made. In the first place tho Bill had to 
bo laid on the tabic, which he hoped .would bo done on Saturday next or when- 
ever tho next meeting of tho Council might take place ; and before the Bill was 
laid on the table it’ would he in the hands of Hon, .Members. After tho Bill 
was laid upon the table and before it was brought forward for tho next stage, 
there would be such interval as tho Council might deem necessary, either a fort- 
night, or three weeks, or a month. The reading of the Bill in Council was the 
most important stage of a Bill, for the principles of the Bill were best discussed 
and considered at that stage. It would be possible to publish the Bill and make 
it known to the public before it was read in Council, if the President permitted ; 
but as His Honour had told the Council at the last meeting, ho was sure that the 
framers of the Bill would in no way desire to hurry it through its several 
stages. The CounQil had a long session before them, and this Bill was the 
longest and perhaps the most important measure wo had to consider. He should 
hope that* there should be at least an interval of three months before the Coun- 
cil was asked to pass the Bill. 

His Honour the President said, he was extremely glad that the Hon. 
Member had afforded him the opportunity of obviating all possibility of mis- 
apprehensioh on the part of the public as to the intentions of tho Government 
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with regard to this Bill. There never had been any intention to hurry the 
measure through the Council. As the Hon. Member in charge of the Bill 
had explained, the wish of Government was to have the most deliberate con- 
sideration given to the measure. In fact the announcement of the Bill had been 
made somewhat before the Bill was in a proper shape to be laid before the 
Council, in order that the Council might have ample time for its consideration 
and discussion. A beginning had been made to manure as it were the mind of 
the public, ^ and to prepare them for the consideration of the measure. The 
Bill was as’it were on the stocks: the general lines and principles on which we 
proposed to construct the Bill had been explained, and it would bo before the 
Council for some time, in order that both the Council and the public might 
have the most complete opportunity of considering it in its fullest details. 

His Honour thought it necessary at the last meeting to explain that it was 
only proposed to give municipalities the choice of a long list of different classes 
of taxes which they might themselves impose; but 'an explanation of that kind 
could not bo too often given ; and he again said that it was not for a moment 
intended to impose all these taxes together; they were put forward as affording 
ail immense variety of good things so as to give to all an opportunity of choos- 
ing what they liked best. In regard to the expressions which had mllen from 
Hon. Members that there was some fear abroad that the Government was going 
to impose a good deal of new taxation, he believed when they saw the Bill they 
would find that the taxation was scarcely, if at all, to bo increased. 

Certain duties, such as the maintenance of police, were now an obligation on 
municipalities ; those obligations it was not proposed largely to increase. But 
it was proposed very widely to extend the principle of voluntary taxation on the’ 
part of tho people themselves. Wlicn llis Honour spoke of voluntary taxation, 
it might be said that he meant taxes imposed by the Municipal Commissioners, 
and that this was not, strictly speaking, voluntary taxation, because the Com- 
missioners might bo nominated by tho Government. The circumstances of the 
country were peculiar, and it would not bojiossible in the present session to draw 
clauses which should make an elective Council part of the obligatory constitution 
of these municipalities ; but llis Honour was ready to declare, for the information 
of tho Council and of tho public, that as far as he was ebneernod his hope and 
wish was to give the widest effect to the elective clauses of the Bill— clauses 
which would afford the means, wherever practicable, of establisliing something 
like an elective constitution in municipalities. It was tho great object of 
Government to create self-governing municipalities; and if His Honour should be 
permitted to hold for some length of time the position which he at present held 
in tlie Government, ho hoped to devise means by which voluntary taxation 
might be imposed by the true and real representatives of the people, dnd with 
tho consent of the majority of those persons whom they really and ti'uly 
represented, and for whose benefit the money was to be expended. 

The Council was adjourned to Saturday, tho 30 th instant. 
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Saturday^ Hie December ^ 1871. 


His Honour thf, Lieutenant-Governor op Bengal, presiding. 

J. Graham, Esq., Advocate- General, 

H. L. DampieRj^Esq., 

A. R. Thompson, Esq., 

V. H. ScHALCH, Esq., 

S C. Bayley, Esq., 

C. E. Bernard, Esq., 

Moulvie Abdool Luteef, Khan Bahadoor, 

E. F. Wyman, Esq., 

Rajah Jotendro Motiun Tagore, Bahadoor, 

Baboo Digumbee Mitter, 
and 

. B. D. Colvin, Esq. 

JUSTICES’ BORROWING POWERS. 

Mr. Bernard said that on the occasion when he asked for leave to bring 
in a Bill to extend the borrowing powers of the Justices of the l^cacc for the 
town, ho explained that the funded debt of the Corporation had already reached 
the sum of 113 lakhs of rupees, and that they wished to borrow 30 lakhs more for 
extending the drainage system to the northern ])ortion of the town, and other 
works of permanent improvement. The Bill had been favorably received, and 
referred to a Select Committee; and the report of that Committee had been 
before the Council for some time. Ilis Honour the President, when explaining his 
reasons for not desiring to suspend the rules of the Council, stated that it 
might beb desirable to impose a statutory obligation on the Justices to main* 
tain a sinking fund for the liquidation of these loans; and in order to carryout 
that vie\Y, he (Mr. Beenajid) would ask leave to move the amending sections 
which had been circulated amongst the members of the Council. The object of 
these sections- was to provide that the whole of the 85 lakhs of rupees, a portion 
of which the Corporation had borrowed, and a portion of which they proposed to 
borrow for drainage and such like improvements, should be paid off within a 
period of thirty years. The rest of the funded debt he did not intend to 
provide for : it consisted mainly of the 55 lakhs of rupees for the water- works, 
which was money advanfbed hy the Government of India on specific conditions ; 
one of Vhich conditions was that a sinking fund should be maintained for the 
repayment of the loan within thirty years, so that the repayment of the water- 
works loan was sufficiently provided for, and no provision was required in this 
Bill for. the maintenance of a sinking fund on account of that loan. 
Possibly, if the finances of the Corporation were as well managed as they were 
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now, the Council might be quite confident that the drainage loan would bo 
paid o£E within n reason able time, and a sinking fund properly maintained, 
but even at the present time it was not quite clear that the drainage loan sinking 
fund had been properly maintained, and possibly the time may come td 
Calcutta, as it had come to other cities, when there would bo a less 
effective financial control. If such a time did comd, it seemed certain that 
nothing short of a statutory obligation would prevent the governing body from 
putting their hands to this fund.** In the letter frpm the Chairman of the 
Justices it was explained that the Justices were maintaining a sinking fund 
made up of two per cent, on the cajntal of the loan, with a view to provide 
for its liquidation within thirty years. Perhaps, as the Justices had already 
adopted this plan, it was unnecessary for him to defend its principle ; but he 
might b() allowed to say that it seemed fair that the generation which adopted 
improvements of tliis kind— permanent improvements which were not in 
themselves remunerative — should arrange to pay off the cost of their 
construction ; and it did not seem right that w© who undertook these 
works should impose their cost on the coming generation. Tlio Justices 
perhaps might have considered that it Was a little dangerous to akow self- 
governing bodies, which must in their character be temporary, to undertake 
improvements of this kind without arranging to pay their cost. But what- 
ever their reason, the fact was that the Justices had made provision for the 
repayment of these loans, and that .their arrangements were cordially approved 
of by the Government of Bengal ; and all that was now proposed to be done 
was to ask the Council to ratify that arrangement, so that there might be no 
chance of the sinking fund being broken uj), and thus by the end of the 
present century the whole funded debt of the town might be paid off, and the 
Soming generation might be left free to make improvements required by the 
necessities of their time. lie therefore moved that’ the report ofdho Select 
Committee be taken into consideration in order to the settlement of the cluasos of 
the Bill, and with a view to consider the amendments of which he bjaJ given 
notice. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

Section 1 was agreed to. ^ ■ 

Mr. Bernard moved the introduction of the following section after 
Section 1 : — 

“ So soon as tho aggregate snms from time to time borrowed by the Justices by way of debenture 
or otherwise, exclusive of any sums due b^ them to the Secretary of State for India in Council, shall 
amount to the said sum of 85 lakhs of rupees, the borrowing powers of the Justices shall thereupon 
cease and determine, save so far as they are hereinafter expressly reserved. 

Mr. Schalch said that with regard to this section it seemed to hem that 
there must be some amendment. As it at present stood, the Bill would author- 
izo the Justices to borrow money to tho extent of 85 lakhs of rupees, exclusive of 
any sum due by them to the Secretary of State for India in Council. Those 
words were introduced with a view to exclude from^the amount they would be 
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authorized to borrow the sum already borrowed for the water-supply, amounting 
to 50 If^hs of rupees. If, however, any portion of the additional 30 lakhs of 
rupees, which the Bill would authorize them to borrow for the extension of the 
drainage works, were obtained from the Government, .that sum would fall 
within the scope of the excluding clause, and we would then be allowing tho 
Justices to borrow to the ‘extent of another 30 lakhs of rupees, which they 
might proceed to borrow from debenture holders : he thought it should be 
specified that any sum in future borrowed from the Secretary of State should 
be included in the 85 lakhs of rupees to which this Bill would limit tho borrow- 
ing powers of the Justices. He would therefore move that tho words “ exclusive 
of any sum borrowed from the Secretary of State for India in Council prior to 
the passing of these Acts ” should be substituted for the exclusion clause in the 
Bill. 

The section so worded would exclude the money borrowed from Govern- 
ment for the water-supply, but would include any sum which the Justices might 
hereafter borrow for the extension of the drainage works cither from the Govern- 
ment or by way of debenture. 

Mr.^Dampifr suggested that the object the Hon. Member had in view 
would be better met by tho insertion in the Section of tho word now” before 
the word “ due.” 

Mr. ScHALcn having acquiesced in tho suggestion, Mr. Dampier’s amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Tho.s(?ction as amended was then agreed to. 

Mi^ Beknaud moved the introduction of tho following section after tho 
above : — 

" The .Justices shall be bound to set aside yearly out of their annual income, before making any 
disbursement in respect thereof, the sum of one anti throe quarUir lakhs of rujieos, and shall appro- 
priatothosaraof 80 tar as It IS required or will exUmd, to rtqiay the amount (if any) of such loans or 
debentures issued by ‘them as shall fall due in the course of the year. And they shall invest the 
surplus (if any) of the said one aiid ihree-tiuarter lakhs of rupees after repayment as aforesaid, or in 
case there ha* not been any amount due or paid in respect of such loans or debentures during the 
year then they shall invest the whole of tho said one and three-quarter lakhs of rupees in Govern- 
ment ficcurities or in any speunties guaranteed by Oovtirnment in the names of tho Chairman of tho 
Justices and Jhe Accountant-General, of tho Government of BeoKal. to bo by them held as Trasteoi 
tor the purpose of riqiaying at due date from time to time tho several loans contracted or debentures 
issued by the Justices. All interest accruing duo on the said securities shall also from time to time 
be invested by tho Trustees in like manner and held upon the like trust.” 

■ Baboo Digumber Muter said that before this section was passed, he res- 
pectfully begged to draw the attention of the (jouncil to a resolution passed by 
the Justices at a special general meeting, when the question of tho desirability 
of extending Mr. Clark’s drainage scheme was finally determined upon. 

He* believed that it was the intention of the Justices to apply to the 
Government for this loan, which would be guaranteed on the same terms 
as the loan of 50 lakhs of rupees for the water-works under which terms the 
sum set apart would be five per cent, by way of interest and one per cent, towards 
the creation of a sinking fund for the repayment of the debt ; whereas the section 
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under comment made it obligatory on the Justices to lay aside a sum which would 
be equivalent to two per cent on the total borrowing powers of the Justices as 
adjusted Iw this Bill. 

[Mr. ScHA^Lcn explained that the sum to be paid by the Justices on the wateip- 
works loan was four per cent, by way of interest and two per cent, towards the 
creation of a sinking fund.] 

Bxboo Digumber Mitter continued: Under those circumstances the 
remarks which he had made would not apply. But he thought the section 
required amendment in another respect : it provided that a sum of If lakhs 
should bo set aside annually for the re-payment of the debt of the municipality. 
That sum amounted to exactly two per cent, upon the whole amount which 
the Justices were authorized to borrow. He thought that it would* be better 
to state the percentage to be set aside, because it might so happen that the 
additional 30 lakhs of rupees which the Justices were empowered to borrow 
under this Bill might not be required at once, or it might bo advanced by the 
(Secretary of State ; it would bo more precise if the sum to be set aside were 
denoted by a percentage upon the capital borrowed. lie would therefore move 
the omission of the words “ the sum of If lakhs of rupees ” in lines 5 and 6, and 
the substitution for them of the words ‘‘a sum of not less than two per cent, on 
the total sum borrowed by the Justices, exclusive of the sum now due by them 
to the Secretary of State for India in Council.” 

Me. Wyman said as the Hon. Member had called attention to the roso« 
lution of the Justices, he might state that he belived that it was not likely that 
the whole amount of 30 lakhs of rupees required for the drainage extension 
works would bo borrowed at once. Suppose that only f of that amount was 
first borrowed, then the immediate effect of providing that a fixed sum should be 
set aside towards the sinking fund would be almost tantamount to providing 
a sinking fund of eight per cent, on the amount borrowed. He thought the 
principle of the section would bo maintained by providing that a fixed sum of 
two per cent, on the amount borrowed from time to time should be annually laid 
aside, as it would not be just to the tax-payers to require a fixed yearly deposit 
by w^ of a sinking fund irrespective of the amount bon'owed. 

His Honour the President said that in that case it must be made quite 
clear that the two per cent, to bo laid aside must be calculated on the amount 
borrowed and not on the sum that may at the time be due ; for if the two pe^ 
cent, was to diminish as the amount of the debt diminished, we should never get 
to an end at all ; if we borrowed 85 lakhs of rupees, wo must pay two per cent, 
on the sum borrowed, and maintain it at that sum until the whole debt was 
liquidated. 

Mr. Schalch said it was just possible that before goinginto the market the 
Justices might obtain from the Government of India the sum which they 
required for the drainage works on the same terms as that upon which they had 
obtained the loan for the water- works, vi^. a payment of four per Cent, by way of 
interest and two per cent, towards the sinking fund.<* If. such an arrangement 
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should be made, provision would have already been thereby made for the 
liquidation of the debt, and it would not be necessary to make provision by the 
section under discussion for a double sinking fund. 

His Honour the President ^id that he did not think that under the circum- 
stances stated it would be providing for a double sinking fund. In tho form in 
which the section now stood, su^osing there were an agreement with the 
Government, the payment to the Government would come under the head of a 
loan falling due within thetyear : the only question would be, in a case where 
the amount duo wa^ greater than the sinking fimd, if 5 or 6 lakhs were due and 
only 2 lakhs were available, they might bo obliged to pay off the sum duo ; but 
he did not see how there would be any double sinking fund. 

Mr. Schalcii said, supposing the Justices had to pay year by year.a certain 
sum;, suppose they borrowed 10 lakhs of rupees from tho Government on 
account of tho drainage extension works, having already borrowed 50 lakhs on 
debentures; when they borrowed 10 lakhs they would have 50+10=00 lakhs, 
two per cent, upon which would be a little over 1 lakh. Out of tliat sum a 
portion would be the sinking fund upon the 10 lakhs borrowed from tho Govern- 
ment ; ief ten years the two per cent, fund would accumulate to something over 
10 lakhs, and that sum would go into tho common fund. The result would be 
that they would have a balance of 4 or 5 lakhs out of tho sinking fund on tho 
Government loan. Now, as the common fund would be appropriated to pay 
off tho first set of debentures which were held by the public, it would follow 
that payment made on account of a sinking fund in liquiefation of the Govern- 
ment debt, would be absorbed in paying the debt due to the public ; a result 
which might probably lead to Government refusing loans to tho municipality 
to their palpable detriment. 

With regard to the loan from the Government for tho water-supply, he 
believed that, as stated by him, two per cent, of the interest paid to the Govern- 
ment was credited by the latter to a sinking fund, and not to an annual repay- 
ment of the loan : for he had heard that there had been a dispute between the 
Justices and the Bank of Bengal as to what charges they were to nay on the 
money which was deposited towards the sinking fund. The Bank desired to 
charge their usuarrrfte, alleging that the money belonged to tho Justices and 
not to Government ; and he understood that the question was decided in favour 
of the Justices. If ho was correct in that view, that tho two per cent, did not 
go annually as a repayment, but that it went to the formation of a sinking 
fund, then the Bill would provide for a double sinking fund. As he was not 
quite sure as to how the matter stood, he would suggest the postponement of 
the clause. 

HA Honour the President said that his impression was that the whole of 
thte 6 per cent, was paid to Government, of which two per cent, was credited as 
a repayment. Helbho^ht that as, under the rules, tho Bill could not be passed 
at once, . ^d 'as* the ]^n. Member was not prepared to submit an amenament, 
it would be the most odnvenient course to allow the section to pass, with the 
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understanding that if it appeared to him necessary that the section should be 
amended, he would have the opportunity of proposing an amendment before 
the Bill was finally passed. 

Mr. Schalcti said that even if that were done, there was no provision in 
the Bill whereby the provision of this section, regarding a sinking fund, could 
be enforced. He believed the only mode would be by the issue of a manda- 
mus from the High Court. But that was a very expensive course, and one 
not desirable. The other day the Justices, he believed, did pass a resolution 
for the formation of a sinking^ fund. He was at home at the time ; but his 
impression was that a whole year was allowed to pass before the resolution was 
carried into effect. 

Baboo Dioumber Mitter said that the resolution to which the Hon. Mem- 
ber referred was passed in 1886, and there was already a payment of 3 Jakhs 
towards the sinking fund ; there might have been some delay, but he believed 
it was unavoidable. 

Mr. Bernard said, it appeared to him that there was no doubt the Bill, as 
it now stood, was open to the exception taken by the Hon. Member on his 
right, that it did not provide any means for compelling the Justices to make 
payments towards the sinking fund. It seemed to him that some special means 
of enforcing the obligation could be easily provided ; but he was not sure that 
the Council would consider it necessary to do so. If the Justices did not carry 
out the provisions of this Bill, the matter could again be brought before the 
Council. Last year the Corporation of Bombay declined or failed to provide 
the cost of their Town Police, and the Government came to the Council and 
moved it to pass a Bill to authorise the Government to raise taxes to pay off the 
balance. Something of the kind could be done here, if necessary, but he did 
not think any such occasion would arise, for the Council might trust to the 
Justices fulfilling a statutory obligation. 

The Advocate-General said that he thought the words of the section im- 
ported a suflScient obligation on the Justices to set aside a certain sum for a 
siuking fund ; that was an obligation that could be enforced by due course of 
law. At present the Council was very much in the dark as to the (londitions 
of the loan from Government and the terms under whith the sinking fund 
for the liquidation of that loan w’as formed. It did not even seem to be ascer- 
tained whether the Secretary of State was prepared to advance new funds, 
and if he did so, and made the some terms as before, no legal provision would 
be necessary. But with regard to those loans which were obtained from the 
public at large, it was very necessary to have some statutory obligation to 
compel the Justices to set aside a part of their income to 'pieet their debts. At 
present we did not know whether the general public were going to Ifend the 
money or the Secretary of State. If the Secretary of State was to advance 
the money, as he had already made arrangements with the Justices in 
regard to prior loans, for the establisliment of a sinking fund,^ and. we did* 
not hear that there had been any complamt on the part of the Secretary 
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of State that those terms had not been carried out, it did not appear to hnn 
necessary to have recourse to legislation on the subject. If, however, the lender® 
were to be the general public, no doubt the time had come for some law requiring 
the Justices to set aside a sufficient sum for the liquidation of their debts. But 
as regards the question . whether the words of the section were sufficient 
to oblige the Justices to^ set apart a sufficient sum, he thought that tlie 
provision in the Bill was sufficient as it stood.. He did not think it would be. 
necessary to do anytliing n>ore than was provided in the Hill. 

Baboo Digumber Hitter’s motion was then carried, and corresponding 
amendments were made in lines lU and 15 of the section. The section as 
amended was then agreed to. 

Mr. Bernard moved the introduction of the following section after the 
above : — 

“ It hhall be thp duty cf the trustees from time to time, whenever any loanH or dohenttirea shall 
fall due by the .lustices. to realize tlie whole or a Huflicioiit portion of the securities held by them aa 
aforesaid, and approjinate the sab'-pro^'oeds thereof, so far as the same will cxU'iid, to satisfy such 
loans or debentures. Incuse any balance in respivt of «tch loans or debentures so Mllinj; duo as 
aforesaid shall reipain unsatisfied after appropriation (hereto of the sale.proceeds of the whole of such 
securities, tlken the Justices may, for the purjxisc of payinji' such unsatisUctl balance*, issue new deben* 
turcs in manner as is provided by Act VI of 186J, passed by the Lieutenaut-GovcrnoT of Bengal in 
Council, section 93, clause J, or otherwise con! raet new loans for any sum not exceediug luch 'amount 
as may be necessary for the purpose aforesaid." 

Tlie section was agreed to. 

Mr. Bernard moved the insertion of the following section after the above ' 

“The trustees shall, at the end of every year, submit a ftatement to the Jiistioes, showing the 
amount which lias been invested during the year under the third section of this Aot, and setting 
forth the date of the last investment made previous thereto, and also the aggregate amount of (he 
securities then in their liarids, and the aggrcgjite amount which has up to the date thereof been paid 
offm respect of the said debentures and loans. Such statement shall be laid before the Justices aad 
published in the Ca/c«^^<i Gazette. No suit shall be brought against the said trustees, or either of 
them, in respejht of ajiything done or purporting or professing or omitted to be done in pursuanco of 
this Act.” 

The Advocate General moved the omission of the words “ no suit shall 
be brought against the said trustees, or either of them, in respect^ of anything 
done or purporting or professing or omitted to be done in pursuance of this 
Act.” He rfaid that either a legm obligation was intended to be imposed by the 
Act or it was not. If it was intended to be imposed, then there was no reason 
why. the whole incidents of that obligation should not follow according to due 
course of law ; if a legal obligaton was not intended to be imposed, then 
there was no necessity for these provisions in the Act. Then as regards 
the words in question,, it was difficult to understand what was intended, 
because, no suit could ordinarily be brought against the trustees. The 
suit would be against the Justices by a debenture-holder when the debentures 
had fallen due, and, the obligation tnight be enforced by attachment or other- 
wise against the trustees There did aot seem to be any reason why that 
should not follow on the right to sue the Justices on the debentures. The 
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wbrds, as they stood, were far too general in any case. He would rather 
leave a debenture-holder to sue in the ordinary way ; there was no doubt that if 
the trustees committed a breach of trust they would be liable for their acts. It 
appeared to him that the only possible way in which a difficulty might arise, would 
bo supposing’a debenture-holder sued in advance of the others ; then according 
to the rule of law the first judgment-creditor might ‘•swallow up everything, for 
ins judgment must be satisfied. in the first instance, and the others would only 
•get what might be left ratcably. It therefore might Ijp desirable, in some possible 
state of things, to provide for an equitable distribution of the whole fund ; when 
such a time came, which was hardly possible, it would be for the Legislature to 
provide a remedy, but at the present time he thought such a contingency was 
too remote to be taken into consideration. 

The motion was put and carried, and the section as amended was agreed to. 

Section 2 and the preamble and title were 'agreed to after verbal amend- 
ments. 

His Honour the President ^said that looking to the rules by which the 
proceedings of the Council were governed, if after the settlement of the clauses 
of a Bill they differed materially upon any important point from the form in 
which -it was read in Council and publisliqd, it might he again published as 
amended and reconsidered after such time as tlie Council might order. If tlie 
(dauscs were settled by the Council as amended by the Select Committee, the Bill 
might at once be j)asscd. 

Ho understood that this rule applied to the case in hand, the clauses of the 
Bill before the Council having been very materially altered. Tlie latter part 
of the 8th clause of the rule to which ho had referred, “ otherwise the Bill shall 
not be passed at the same meeting, but sliall be brought forward again at a 
futhro meeting, and may then be passed with or without further amendment,” 
particularly applied. The discussion would bo adjourned to the next week 
and the i3ill would in the meantime be republished, and lie hojied Hon. 
Members would he prepared to submit in a definite form any amendments which 
they might consider necessary. 

MOFUSSIL MUNICIPALITIES. 

Rajah Jotendro Mohun.TaooreT said that as some lion. Members wore 
not in possession of the Bill which the Hon. Member opposite {Mr. Bernard) 
intended to move should be read in Council, he would bog to move that the 
consideration of the Bill be postponed. 

Mr. Bernard said that a motion stood in his name to move that the Bill to 
amend and consolidate the law relating to municipalities be read in Council. But 
the Bill was A long one, and unfortunately it had not been possible to complete^ the 
revised copy in time to place it in the hinds of Hon. Members. Therefore 
it seemed undesirable to move that the Bill should be laid upon tlie table, or to 
make any detailed remarks upon it. He therefore, did not intend to make the 
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motion which stood in his name. He hoped that tlie Bill would be circulated 
by Monday next, and published, with the Hon. President’s permission, in the 
Gazette* on Wednesday, and at the next meeting of the Council ho hoped 
to make the motion which stood in his name in the list of business for to-day. « 
. Rajah Jotendro Mohun TAgore said that if the Bill was in the hands of 
the members on Monday next, and it was proposed to consider the Bill at the 
next sitting of the Council, the time allowed would bo so short that it would 
hardly be possible to give that attention to the subject which its importance 
deserved. He therefore tifought that a fortnight’s time should be allowed before 
it was moved to read the Bill in Council. 

His Honour the President said that ho thought he might take upon him- 
self to assure the Hon Member that the discussion upon the Bill would not 
be hurried or precipitated in any manner whatever. Supposing the Bill should 
not be in tlie hands of Hon. Members in sulHciont time, it was not his inten- 
tion to precipitate the discussion of the measure. The object of the Hon. 
Member in charge of the Bill was to enter into the whole question, and to explain 
his views and the views of the Government in regard to this Bill. He hoped 
Hon Members would agree with him in thinking that it was very desirable 
that thc*Bill should not be placed before the Council in a nude state, but that 
they should be put in possession of such explanations in regard to the intentions 
of the Government and the cliaractor and purposes of the Bill as the Hon, 
member desired to submit. It appeared to be the most convenient course that, 
as the Bill would be immediately circulated, the Hon. Member should explain 
his vi(‘ws, and tluui that the debate should be adjourned to a conve'nient day, 
in order that lion. Members, luiving duly considered not only the Bill but 
also the explanations that would be offered, might be in a jjosition to explain 
their views on the subject. 

Mr. Rivers Thompson said that after the explanation that liad been given, 
if the Hon! Member in charge of the Bill would be ready at the next meeting 
of the Council to make his statement, and if the debate wore then adjourned, 
ample tiilie would bo given for the consideration of the Bill. By the rub»s 
of the Council, when a motion was mad** for a Bill io be read in Council, 
advantage was taken for a full discussion of the principles upon wiiicli the Bill 
was based. As there was no doubt that the Bill now before the Council was of 
a nature that would demand the fullest and freest discussion, and that the whole 
question of local self-government and municipal institutions would have to be 
taken into consideration, it was very desirable that a week should elapse between 
the Hon. Member’s motion and the discussion of the principles of the Bill. But 
it appeared to him that if the rules were strictly enforced, the Bill piust be 
referrejl to a Select Committee at the same timn that the Bill was read in (Council. 

however, the rules admitted of the course proposed to be fpllowed, then there 
could be no objection to proceed with the Bill as suggested ; otherwise he 
thought that ^ longer period should elapse the circulation of the Bill 

and its discussion upon the motion that it be reaJm Council. 
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His Honour the President said that there could be no manner of doubt 
that under the rules the President had ample power to adjourn a discussion from 
time to time, and he had no hesitation in sa^ng that the Bill was of such 
•- importance that the fullest opportunities should be afforded for its consideration 
and discussion. 

Through an omission on His Honour’s part, he, had omitted to inform the 
Council that a petition of the Trades’ Association of this great city bad been 
received with the view of inducing us to proceed with the Bill for extending the 
borrowing powers of the municipality as quickly** as possible; the petition 
wound up with this prayer, — “ The Committee therefore trust that His Honour 
will be pleased to suspend the standing orders, in order that the Bill be passed 
into law at once.” 

He must tell the Committee of the Association that under the peculiar 
circumstances he was not willing to take upon himself the responsibility of 
suspending the rules of the Council in regard to a Bill of such importance ; but 
he was quite ready and willing that the Bill should proceed through its several 
stages as quickly as the rules would admit. In regard to the pottion of the 
Bill lately introduced, which was a provision in respect to the repayment of 
advances, and so a provision on the side of caution only, he was not anxious 
that we should spend too much time over it ; but he did not think that it would 
be desirable that he should suspend the rules in order to hasten the progress 
of the Bill. 

The Council was adjourned to Saturday, the 6th January, 1872. 
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then after some amendment referred to a Select Committee for report ... 

As to whether, on a motion to read a Bill in Council, the debate thereon can be 
adjourned to a subsequent day ... 

P. 

PooBEE. Set Lodging-Houses Regulation (Pooree) Bill. 
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Poet Impbovemewt (Calcutta) Bill (Amendment of Act V of 1870). 

Leave to bring in ... ... 

Bead in Council after suspension of rules 

Settlement of clauses without being referred to a Select Committee 

Bef erred to Soled Committee with instructions to report within a fortnight 

Settlement of clauses 

Passed ... ... ... r 

B. 

Bevknue Aebeaes (in respect of tenures) Eecoveey Bill. 

Settlement of clauses 

Passed ... ... 

Boad Cess. See District Boad Cess Bill. 
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Calcutta Municipality Bill (constitution of the Corporation) 
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Calcutta Municipality (constitution) Bill (under suspension of rules) 
Calcutta Munici]mlity Bill (JuRticos borrowing powers) . 

Census Bill (uniler suspension of rules) 


District Boad Cess Bill 

Drainage and Irrigation (Districts') Bill 

Hooghly Bridge Bill (under suspension of rules) ... 

Lodging-Houses Regulation (Poorec) Bill 

Markets’ llegulatiou (Calcutta) Bill 

Port Improvement (Calcutta) Bill (under suspension of rules) 
Bevenuo Arrears (in respect of tenures) Bocovery Bill 
Steam Vessels Survey Bill (under suspension of rules) 
Village Chowkodars’ Bill ... ' 


Steam Vessels Suevet Bill. 

Leave to bring in 
Bead in Council 

Settlement of clauses (uudor suspension of rules)... 
Passed 

Subjects unbeb considebation foe the session ... ... 

Suspension of Bulbs. See Buies. 

V. 


T ILLAQE ChOWKEDABS’ BiLL. 

Settlement of clauses 
Passed 
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